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TO  THE  HEADER. 

The  following  Essay,  our  form  of  resisting  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  of  Evolution  and  kindred  pseudo-sciences,  has  been 
written  for  some  months.  It  has  been  re-written,  modi¬ 
fied,  and  as  far  as  possible  mollified.  We  have,  with 
such  patience  as  we  could  command,  endured  our  thirst 
for  redress,  and  abstained  from  the  type-fount.  We  have 
cherished  the  hope  that  some  abler,  yet  stern  and 
uncompromising,  pen  would  be  wielded  in  defence  of 
Divine  Revelation.  And  abler  pens  1  have  shed  know¬ 
ledge,  reason,  argument,  and  censure.  But  they  have 
not  been  welcomed  with  the  relish  with  which  Herbert 
Spencer, (  our  great  philosopher ,’ 2  has  been  distinguished. 

This,  our  missile,  may  quiver  in  our  aged  hand,  like 
Priam’s  spear.  It  is  yet  poised  in  truth  and  hurled  in 
justice.  It  must  prevail,  if  it  reach  the  mark.  If  it  be 
truth-sharp  and  reason-barbed,  it  is  the  licit  weapon  of  a 
'ust  indignation. 

J  o 

Torquay:  March  1871- 


1  See  The  Darwinian  Theory  of  the  Transmutation  of  Species  examined 
by  a  Graduate  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  London  :  Nisbet  &  Co. 
1867.  The  Fallacies  of  Darwinism,  by  Dr.  Bree.  London:  Longmans, 
Green,  &  Co.  1872. 

2  So  called  by  Mr.  Darwin.  See  the  Quarterly  Review,  October,  1873. 
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INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER. 

We  have  written,  and  contemplate  the  publication  of,  an 
Essay  on  f  The  Origin  of  Language.’  And  therein  we 
have  referred  with  confidence  to  the  f  one  lip  and  one 
utterance,’  asserted  in  the  Book  of  the  Genesis.1  The 
phrase,  devarim  ekhadim,  employed  in  the  first  verse  of 
the  eleventh  chapter  of  that  sacred  writing,  and  which 
we  have  rather  interpreted  than  translated  utterance , 
might  be  regarded  as  signifying  one  form  of  words ,  one 
vocabulary ,  one  language.  And  it  is  obvious  that  unless 
at  some  time  there  was  f  one  lip  and  one  utterance,’  and 
one  only,  to  speak  of  the  origin  of  language  would  be  an 
assumption.  In  truth,  the  f  one  lip  and  one  utterance  ’ 


1  ‘DHIIK  Dnni-1  nn.S  nsb>  'iTI/  ‘Vayeki  kol-liaarrets 

saphak  akhatk  ndevarim  akhadim.’  And  there  is  in  existence — by  this 
time — to  the  whole  earth  one  lip  and  one  utterance.  Tke  latter  member 
reads  literally  one  words ,  words  kaving  tke  qualifying  epitket  in  tke  plural. 
Tke  sense  is,  one  form  of  words,  one  vocabulary.  Tke  invention  of  lan¬ 
guage  by  Adam  and  bis  descendants  kad  by  this  time  formed  one  language 
for  the  whole  family. 
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would  be  simply  a  myth,  unless  there  had  been  one  only 
primal  pair  of  human  creatures,  or  voice-dividers.  To 
this  important  verity  we  shall  be  continually  reverting  in 
the  course,  for  this  is  the  main  point,  of  our  argument. 
And  this  recurrence  will  be  indispensable,  seeing  that 
there  has  gone  abroad  a  murmur,  loud  and  deep,  and 
that  murmur  pregnant  with  danger  to  truth,  indicating  a 
plurality  of  primal  pairs  and  other  inadmissible  sources 
of  the  one  human  kingdom,  or  family. 

We  descry,  however,  so  vast  an  array  of  hostile  and 
enthusiastic  writers  already  on  the  wing  and  hovering 
around  us,  as  we  proceed  on  our  Avay,  that  we  are, 
whether  we  prefer  it  or  not,  compelled  to  stay  our  course 
and  to  do  battle  with  them.  And  as  our  argument,  as 
must  be  the  case  with  all  efforts  to  establish  early,  and 
especially  earliest  truths,  must  depend  upon  and  stand  or 
fall  with  the  authority  of  Holy  Writ,  we  necessarily 
descend  into  the  arena  and  contend  for  that  authority 
and  the  truths  that  authority  establishes.  But  in  this 
conflict  topics  will  have  to  be  discussed  and  weapons 
handled,  that  are  far  removed  from  the  serious  tenor  and 
treatment  of  our  primary  subject,  the  origin  of  language, 
and  therefore  we  despatch  this  our  treatise  upon  the 
evaporations  of  biology  and  evolution,  as  a  pilot  balloon 
is  sometimes  cut  loose,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  volume 
and  the  direction  of  the  popular  breath,  and,  if  it  may  be 
done,  to  influence  that  popular  breath  and  to  direct  it. 

To  do  this  we  very  clearly,  and  nothing  daunted,  per¬ 
ceive  that  it  will  be  our  unavoidable  task,  not  only  to 
reason  with  and  to  soothe  the  serious,  but  to  wrestle  with 
the  tenacious  and  the  reckless,  and  to  unflinchingly  and 
unsparingly  brandish  the  aryumentum  ad  absurdum  in 
the  face  of  the  persistently  absurd  and  the  incorrigibly 
unreasonable.  In  sober  truth,  we  see  that  we  must  be 
all  things  to  all  men,  if  we  would  win  some  to  the  per- 
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ception  and  the  acknowledgment  of  holy  truth.  We  feel 
that  it  will  be  a  department  of  our  labour  of  love  to  con¬ 
ciliate  the  assent  of  earnest  and  ingenuous  literal1  readers 
of  the  Sacred  Writings.  And  to  effect  this  we  shall 
look  upon  it  as  our  bounden  service,  as  far  as  in  us  lies, 
to  exhibit  the  true  meaning,  which  underlies  the  figura¬ 
tive,  that  being  the  favoured  and  usual,  style  of  the 
inspired  penmen.  Yet  even  this  department  of  our 
undertaking  will  not  be  entirely  free  from  difficulty. 
That  difficulty  will  be  inversely  as  our  readers’  prepared¬ 
ness  and  intelligence.  Far  greater  difficulty  shall  we 
find  in  our  attempt  to  deal  with  the  half-educated  and 
the  half-enlightened.  For  these  half-broken  and  un¬ 
bitted  thinkers  are  extremely  free  and  even  wild  in  their 
mode,  span,  and  direction  of  thinking ;  and  they  are 
utterly  impatient  of  the  curb  of  reason.  Moreover,  they 

1  To  many  literalists  the  English  version  is  the  sole  authority.  They 
are  unacquainted  with,  and  own  no  homage  to,  the  sacred  Originals.  To 
give  the  reader  an  example  of  the  danger  of  this  trust  in  our  English  ver¬ 
sion  we  adduce  a  question,  which  should  never  have  had  a  moment’s 
existence.  This  was,  Whether  Yob  ever  alludes  to  the  egress  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt?  Now  that  eminent  scholar  and  controversialist, 
the  author  of  The  Divine  Legation,  held  the  opinion  that  Yrob  did  make  this 
allusion.  And  he  supported  his  opinion  by  a  reference  to  the  book  of  Yrob, 
xxvi.  12,  where  the  expression  lie  divideth  the  sea  by  His  power  occurs. 
And  so  far  is  he  justified,  that  our  English  version  not  only  renders  the 
verb  m  ragagn,  by  divideth,  but  volunteers  a  marginal  reference  to 
Exod.  xiv.  21,  where  the  actual  division  of  the  Red  Sea  by  the  hand  of 
Moses  is  historically  recorded.  Rut,  as  we  have  shown  elsewhere,  our 
English  version  is  in  error.  The  Hebrew  verb  signifies  to  dominate,  to- 
quell.  And  the  Septuagint  version  correctly  renders  it  by  Kardiravae : 
’Io^ui  Kardiravcre  ryv  OaXacraw,  Dy  His  'power  He  stilled  the  sea.  Y'ob’s 
constant  allusions  to  and  quotations  of  the  Genesis  prove  him  to  be- 
acquainted  with  that  earliest  book  extant.  His  abstinence  from  all  allu¬ 
sions  to  the  Exodus  shows  him  to  have  lived  and  written  before  that,  so 
called,  ‘  Second  Book  of  Moses  ’  was  written.  Eor  so  intent  was  the  pious 
Yob  upon  the  divine  attributes  of  Yehovah,  that  his  book  would  have  been 
as  redolent  of  the  glories  of  the  Egress  as  of  the  Genesis,  had  they  come 
under  his  notice. 
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are  beyond  measure  enthusiastic  and  reckless  in  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  their  refracted  and  distorted  views  and 
inferences.  A  still  more  impracticable  phase  of  opposi¬ 
tion  and  resistance  shall  we  have  in  the  highly-educated, 
who  presume  upon  their  juvenile  acquirements  to  treat 
of  matters  which  they  have  not  studied,  and,  upon  a 
very  slender  acquaintance  with  profound  and  solemn 
subjects,  to  form  and  to  disseminate  their  opinions  upon 
them.  These  men  think  ;  they  view  superficially  and  de¬ 
cide  unadvisedly  ;  they  register  their  thoughts  as  facts  ; 
and  then  they  contemplate  these  facta  infecta  as  they 
have  registered  them,  and  give  them  to  the  world  as 
things  that  have  in  the  world  taken  place,  or  as  truths 
that  have  in  the  world  been  accepted  and  established. 
And  all  the  while  they  are  merely  the  fantasies  of  their 
own  sickly  and  hasty,  the  same  being  exceedingly  self- 
complacent,  imaginations.  This  last  most  impracticable 
phase  of  thought  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  the  recent 
appearance  of  a  neat  little  volume  on  f  Christian  Theo¬ 
logy  and  Modern  Scepticism.’  So  full  is  this  little  book 
of  the  usual  errors  concerning  theology,  theologians,  and 
the  condition  of  the  popular  mind  with  respect  to  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  Cross  generally,  that  we  find  it  impossible 
to  let  it  pass  without  some,  we  wish  it  could  be  compli¬ 
mentary,  or  even  respectful,  notice.  The  noble  author 
of  the  book  indicated  has  very  frequently  dropping  from 
his  pen  the  phrase,  c  educated  society,’  and  once  at  least 
that  of  ‘  the  moral  sense  of  educated  men.’  Does  this 
noble  author  imagine  that  society,  to  be  educated,  or  to 
manifest  its  possession  of  the  advantage  of  education,  has 
no  more  to  do  than  to  gather  and  string  together  baseless 
objections?  Does  he  consider  that  ‘the  moral  sense  of 
educated  men  ’  is  justified  in  its  disregard,  its  contemp¬ 
tuous  disregard,  of  the  thousand  answers  that  have  a 
thousand  times  put  these  baseless  objections  to  shame  and 
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silence?  Did  it  by  some  inscrutable  means  escape  this 
noble  author’s  observation  that  there  flickers  about  cer¬ 
tain  writings  a  sparkling,  that  attracts  and  possibly  takes 
strong  hold  of  lialf-f  educated  society  ’  ? — and  that  this 
would  be  the  case  in  an  especial  degree  if  these  writings 
should  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  a  person  of  high 
rank  and  distinction  ?  As  far  as  we  are  enabled  to  come 
to  any  judgment  upon  the  matter,  ‘the  moral  sense  of’  a 
really  educated  and  efficient  mind,  a  mind  well  read  and 
informed  upon  the  very  serious  and  even  momentous 
subjects,  which  are  in  this  little  volume  remorselessly 
handled,  would  have  forborne  to  touch  upon  *  these 
thorny  questions ;  ’  would  have  hesitated  to  tread  where 
alone  breadth  and  depth  of  theological  learning  could  by 
any  possibility  arrive,  as  pious  and  learned  students  have 
arrived,  at  sacred  and  eternal  truth.  We  could  have 
heartily  desired  that  this  noble  author  had  manifested 
just  so  much  of  *  the  moral  sense  of  educated  men  ’  as 
would  have  induced  him  to  spare  *  half-educated  society  ’ 
the  publication,  and  thereby  the  peril,  of  this  superficial 
little  volume,  seeing  that  *  half-educated  society  ’  may  re¬ 
ceive  spiritual  wounds,  or  contract  spiritual  disease  and 
even  undergo  spiritual  death,  from  its  perusal ;  although 
it  be,  as  we  feel  bound  to  pronounce  it  to  be,  as  shallow 
and  as  specious  as  it  is  attractive  and  objectionable. 

But  we  cannot  stop  here.  This  noble  author  has 
condescended  to  favour  us  with  his  motives  to  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  this  volume.  It  appears  to  have  been  intended 
for  the  delectation  of  what  he  considers  to  be  *  educated 
society.’  And  the  motives  to  its  publication  that  are 
put  forth  are  of  a  nature  that  invite  and  even  demand 
attention.  In  the  discussion  of  these  motives  we  are, 
whether  it  be  to  our  taste  or  not,  thrust  into  the  via  lactea 
of  so-called  liberal  politics.  For  we  are  informed  by 
this  noble  politician  that  he  would  never  have  touched 
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these  thorny  questions,  but  would  gladly  have  avoided 
them,  if  he  did  not  observe  that  f  the  religious  teachers 
never  cease  from  intermeddling  with  politics.’  By  ‘  the 
religious  teachers  ’  are  plainly  meant  the  canonically 
ordained  Ministers  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  in  England 
for  the  present  happily  established.  For  schismatic 
teachers  are  on  this  noble  author’s  so-denominated  liberal 
side1  in  politics.  And  these  men’s  tf  intermeddling  in 
politics  ’  is  commendable  and  most  acceptable.  For  their 
sweet  voices,  and  their  expressive  combinations,  and  their 
tumultuous  gatherings  are  the  lovely  fruit-buds  of  liberal 
promise.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  solid  reasons 
for  a  liberal  Government’s  worship  and  indulgence  of 
schismatic  obliquities,  are  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  men  of  education  and  of  more  or  less  learning, 
men  of  substance,2  of  position,  and  of  family  interests, 
because  they  are  clergymen,  no  longer  English  gentlemen 
and  English  subjects  ?  Are  they  demanded  to  preserve 
a  supine  inaction,  while  a  true  and  high-minded  minority 
are  swamped  by  a  most  unnatural  coalition  of  waiters 
upon  liberal  improvidence  ?  Is  it  expected  that  the 
clergy  keep  silence  before  a  political  concrete  of  hostile 
elements,  that  are  only  held  together  by  a  thirst  for 
change  or  a  lust  for  power  ?  Above  all,  are  the  clergy, 
without  effort  or  remonstrance,  to  permit  tenacious  place- 

1  We  have  seen  good  reason  to  modify  this  opinion.  There  are  Non¬ 
conformists  who  are  so  conscientiously.  All  are  not  political  Dissenters. 
For  Dissenters,  whose  dissent  arises  from  what  they  hold  to  be  serious  dif¬ 
ferences  in  forms,  or  doctrine,  we  can  only  feel  respect  and  commiseration. 

2  Dr.  Blomfield,  Bishop  of  London,  in  a  speech  on  the  revenues  of  the 
Church  of  England,  declared  that  those  revenues  would  be  entirely  inade¬ 
quate  to  their  purpose,  were  they  not  supplemented  by  the  private  revenues 
of  the  reverend  the  clergy.  He  reckoned  that  two-thirds  of  the  means  by 
wrhich  that  Ministry  was  made  efficient  were  the  private  resources  of  the 
clergy  themselves. 

We  cannot  call  to  mind  the  occasion  on  which  this  was  said,  and  we 
quote  from  memory. 
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men,  the  leaders  of  6  half-educated  society,’  to  unchurch 
England,  as  they  have,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  unchurched 
and  so  far  de- christianised  Ireland?  Is  this  the  black¬ 
mail  demanded  of  the  clergy  as  the  price  of  their  quiet 
exercise  of  their  sacred  ministry,  and  as  the  condition 
for  a  peaceable  passage  through  their  Christian  life  ?  Is 
it  the  clergy’s  bounden  duty  and  also  their  worldly  wisdom 
to  sit  still  and  to  fold  their  arms,  and  by  their  supineness 
and  their  guilty  silence  to  give  their  consent — a  consent 
that  invites  the  inference  of  their  approval — while  half- 
c  educated  society  ’  denude  and  degrade  the  Church  of 
England  as  they  have  denuded  and  degraded  the  sister 
Church  of  Christ  in  Ireland  ?  Is  all  this  abnegation  of 
their  holy  interests  expected  of  the  self-denying  English 
clergy  if  they  would  work  hard  and  live  hardly,  as  the 
great  majority  of  them  do  work  and  live,  in  peace  and 
quiet  ? 

W e  have  no  more  at  present  to  observe  upon  e  Chris¬ 
tian  Theology  and  Modern  Scepticism.’ 1 

We  have,  moreover,  to  meet  and  to  oppose  those 
students  who  cast  themselves  upon  Vedas,  upa- Vedas, 
Angas,  and  up-Angas,  and  thence  imbibe  their  philo¬ 
logical  faith  and  doctrines.  And  these  scholars  are  wont 
to  regard  the  Sanskrit  as  not  only  what  it  plainly  is,  the 
channel  of  language — that  is,  the  venerable  vehicle  of  the 
dialects  of  the  most  ancient,  the  primordial  language,  to 
many  if  not  all  Oriental,  and  in  a  more  or  less  degree  to 
almost  all  European  peoples,  but  as  the  venerable  mother 
of  universal  language.  These  linguists  it  will  be,  in  our 
second  part  of  our  work,  ‘  The  Progress  of  Language,’ 2 


1  See  Appendix  A. 

'l  Our  former  part,  ‘The  Origin  of  Language,’  is  written,  and  can  be 
early  prepared  for  the  press.  But  our  second  series,  ‘The  Progress  of 
Language,’  is  arrested,  and  may  be  finally  prohibited  by  increased  defect  of 
sight. 
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our  ill-relishecl  business  to  divest  of  their  pleasant  hallu¬ 
cinations,  and  to  awaken  from  their  dreamy  self-com¬ 
placency. 

We  have,  furthermore,  to  meet,  wielding  such  wea¬ 
pons  as  suit  the  warfare,  those,  who  regard  all  animate 
creations  as  the  outcome  of  a  fortuitous  concurrence  of 
life-creating  particles  ;  those,  who,  having  analysed  living 
tissues,  promise  themselves  and  ardently  desire  to  mislead 
mankind  by  their  pretensions,  to  assemble  and  to  com¬ 
pound  the  chemical  constituents,  that  are  discovered  in 
living  substances,  and  to  demand  of  this  compound,  the 
work  of  their  scientific  manipulation,  that  it  c  begin]  and 
feel  and  exhibit  their  vexation,  that  it  fails  to  c  begin] 
i  to  live  in  an  organic  form? 

We  have,  still  further,  to  meet  the  votaries  of  as¬ 
cending,  or  in  their  diction  descending  Evolution,  trans¬ 
mutation,  or  development ;  students  in  science,  who  by  a 
superhuman  intuition  discern  the  chain  of  gradations  by 
which  a  monad  or  an  askidion  descends  to  a  monkey,  and 
a  monkey  descends  to  man.  And  these  liberal  and  modest 
examples  of  homo  sapiens  are  capable  of  the  greatest 
imaginable  forbearance,  the  issue  of  a  noble  humility, 
towards  each  other ;  their  indulgent  humour  permitting 
those,  who  in  any  measure  or  manner  sympathise  with 
them  in  their  scientific  obliquities,  to  elect  for  their 
venerable  fore-elder  either  a  monad  or  an  askidion.  They 
are  also,  we  believe,  equally  magnanimous,  for  humility 
is  genuine  magnanimity,  and  equally  indifferent,  whether 
the  gradations  of  ascent  or  c  descent 5  towards  the  human 
imago  be  through  the  gorilla,  the  ape,  or  the  equus 
as  inns. 

But  we  have  not  done.  For  we  ignore  not  the 
utterances  of  science  by  the  pen  of  so  distinguished  a 
physiologist  as  Mr.  Owen  is  on  all  hands  considered  to 
be.  That  man  of  science  has  in  a  paper  in  *  Fraser’s 
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Magazine’ for  February,  1872,  delivered  himself  of  much 
accurate  and  very  interesting  physiological  speculation, 
much  ingenious  and  ingenuous  argument,  and  some, 
not  a  little,  specious  though  learned  lucubration  upon 
longevity;  that  being  the  subject  of  his  discussion.  It 
must  seem  to  others,  as  indeed  it  appears  to  ourselves, 
somewhat  presumptuous  that  we  should  venture  to  meet 
so  celebrated  a  physiologist  on  the  arena  of  science.  W e 
essay  not  to  do  this  unarmed.  We  have  our  smooth 
pebble  and  our  sling.  We  assume  a  panoply  to  which 
we  pay  all  homage,  and  from  which  we  fully  anticipate 
success.  We  contend  for  truth,  with  the  aid  and  under 
the  protection  and  guidance  of  Divine  Revelation.  We 
do  not  strive  against  scientific  truth,  but  against  mental 
illusion.  And,  as  this  subject  also  affects  our  general 
argument 1  and  purpose,  we  address  ourselves  at  once  to 
the  consideration  of  it,  and  thenceforth  dismiss  it  from 
our  thought. 

Mr.  Owen,  in  the  first  place,  adjusts  the  term  of  life 
upon  estimates  of  puberty,  of  maturity,  and  of  unifica¬ 
tion,  or  the  complete  ossification,  of  the  limb-bones. 

His  second  measure  of  life  is  assumed  from  the  ratio 
of  tooth-supply. 

This  scientific  man’s  argument  takes  the  rigid  form 

O  O 

that  everything  is  impossible,  that  involves  a  suspension 
or  a  contravention  of  physical  law,  and,  much  more,  a 
succession  of  these  miraculous  interpositions.  We  do 
not  acknowledge,  and  much  less  sympathise  with,  this 
antipathy  to  miracles.  If  man  can  change  or  suspend 
his  laws,  alter  his  works,  rearrange  his  designs,  and  re¬ 
consider  his  purposes,  we  are  unable  to  deny  to  the 
Creator  of  the  universe  and  of  man  similar  powers.  We 

1  It  is  an  argument  that  is  antagonistic  to  Divine  revelation,  and  there¬ 
fore  antagonistic  to  the  assertion  of  the  ‘one  lip  and  utterance,’  or  one 
primordial  language. 
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not  only  have  faith  in  this  power  of  Omnipotence,  bnt 
have  full  persuasion  of  His  exercise  of  it. 

But  our  intention  goes  to  affirm  that  in  the  matter 
before  us  there  is  no  exercise  of  miraculous  power,  except 
we  see  ancl  acknowledge  miraculous  power  in  breathing 
vitality  into  previously  organised  matter.  Man  derives 
his  endowments,  intellectual  and  physical,  from  his 
Creator.  If  man  had  been  created  with  the  design  that 
he  should  live  threescore  and  ten,  or  a  hundred  and 
twenty,  or  even  a  thousand  years,  he  must  and  would 
have  been  provided,  his  omnipotent  Creator  could  and 
would  have  provided  him,  with  apparatus  of  life,  com¬ 
mensurate  in  efficiency  and  in  durability  with  any  one  of 
those  periods.  The  growth  of  the  frame,  of  the  bones, 
of  the  human  subject  would  have  been  in  the  ratio  of 
the  time,  during  which  they  were  intended  to  be  available. 
But  Mr.  Chven  affirms  that  the  process  of  the  formation 
and  unification  of  human  bones  is  just  such,  and  that  the 
tooth  he  exhibits  is  just  such,  as  are  adapted  to  the  present 
span  of  human  life ;  that  their,  the  bones’,  progress  to 
complete  ossification  is  one  of  three  indices  of  the  term 
of  human  life.  But  what  does  Mr.  Owen  herein  say 
more,  than  that  man,  reduced  by  a  self-earned  and 
judicial  degeneracy,  possesses  within  his  frame  the  indices 
of  a  shortened  endurance  of  the  processes  and  the  functions 
of  vitality  ?  Or,  to  put  this  matter  in  other  and  plainer 
terms,  man  primarily  was  capable  of  enjoying  something 
like  a  thousand  years  of  life.  Through  human  inven¬ 
tions,  however,  in  the  construction  of  debilitating  abodes, 
through  enfeebling  attire  and  effeminate  couches,  through 
or  by  means  of  excessive  indulgence  in  natural  and  arti¬ 
ficial  enjoyments,  together  with  the  unrestrained  use  of 
stimulating  condiments  and  fermented  liquors,  mankind 
incurred  the  displeasure  and  forfeited  the  favour  and 
superintending  love  of  their  Maker,  and  degenerated 
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rapidly.  And  man’s  physical  degeneracy  was  apparent 
in  his  physical  decay.  His  bodily  substances,  his  bones 
amongst  the  rest,  that  had  been  the  fulcra  of  his  strength 
and  of  his  endurance,  became  the  positive  media  of  his 
degeneracy  and  decay.  At  what  time  in  his  early  ex¬ 
istence  the  patriarch’s  frame  attained  its  complete  ossifi¬ 
cation,  that  is,  at  what  period  of  life  Methushelakh’s 
limb-bones  perfected  the  coalescence  of  the  epiphyses 
with  their  shafts  ;  at  what  age  puberty,  at  what  ma¬ 
turity,  at  what  time  of  life  all  these  structural  depart¬ 
ments  were  completed,  we  have  no  data,  no  historical 
or  physical  data,  upon  which  to  theorise,  except  that, 
for  the  uses  and  purposes  of  a  protracted  endurance,  we 
naturally  and  rationally  imagine  a  slower,  more  finishing 
and  hardening  process  of  ripening  to  a  perfect  maturity. 
And  this  rate  of  procedure  we  cannot  be  inhibited  to  • 
accept  as  a  possibility ;  and  may,  therefore,  as  essential 
and  indispensable,  hold  and  consider  to  be  available  as  a 
probability.  Our  ardent  physiologist  himself  produces, 
and  at  the  same  time  neglects  to  notice  and  to  appreciate 
and  profit  by  a  positive  example  in  Lemek  (Lamech). 
Nor  is  Lemek  the  only  instance  of  a  sera  juventus  that 
the  studious  will  come  upon  in  his  Biblical  reading. 
What,  then,  is  the  tendency  of  the  evidence  and  the 
reasoning  upon  it  ?  These  grounds  of  truth  do  not, 
indeed,  go  to  prove  that  all  antediluvians,  or  post- 
diluvians,  attained  polycentennial  ages,  but  that  some  of 
them,  who  did  so  attain,  were  probably  and  even  neces¬ 
sarily  slow  of  juvenescence,  slow  of  maturity,  and  there¬ 
fore  upon  reasonable  grounds,  and  in  accordance  with  Mr. 
Owen’s  own  hypothesis,  enjoyed  a  protracted  maturity,  and 
became  subject  to  a  slow  and  a  gradual  decay.  We  hence 
infer  that  the  growth  of  these  very  ancient  men’s  bones 
was  slow  ;  the  coalescence  of  the  epiphyses  of  their  limb- 
bones  with  their  shafts  slow  ;  puberty  late ;  maturity  very 
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late;  and  further,  in  due  proportion  to  the  time  occupied  in 
all  these  processes  to  completion  was  the  perfection  of  the 
structural  material  and  arrangement  of  their  bodily  frames. 
And  hence  their  endurance  was  extreme,  and  their  subjec¬ 
tion  to  the  inroads  of  marked  decay  indefinitely  deferred. 

The  youthful  Itskhaq  (Isaac1)  was  about  nineteen 
years  of  age  when  he  accompanied  his  pious  father  to 
c  the  land  of  Moriah.’2  He  had  attained  the  measure, 
and  that  a  considerable  measure,  of  strength,  that  made 
it  easy  for  him  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  wood  for  a  burnt 
sacrifice.  Yet  did  he,  with  childlike  meekness,  submit 
himself  to  be  bound  by  his  father,  and  to  be  laid  on  the 
wood  on  the  altar  as  a  sacrifice.  Now,  have  we  herein  an 
example  of  filial  obedience  to  parental  authority  ?  or  was 
this  passive  submission  a  case  of  actual  subjection  to 
superior  bodily  powers?  Or,  once  more,  was  this  in¬ 
fantine  meekness  the  product  of  a  compound  of  filial  awe 
and  of  submission  to  the  inevitable  ?  Neither  Itskhaq 
nor  his  father  attained3  to  the  age  of  two  hundred  years. 
But  the  youth  was  necessarily  of  incomplete  vigour  and 
of  unknit  bodily  structure  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen, 
while  the  father  was  in  the  full  development  of  maturity. 
He  had  scarcely  passed  the  apex  of  the  parabola  of 
human  life.  In  Isaac  we  clearly  see  an  example  of  the 
sera  juventus.  And  this  is  in  exact  keeping,  as  far  as  it 

1  Itskhaq,  the  correct  transliteration  of  the  original  pHV?,  is  an  ono- 
matopoetic  name,  that  echoes  the  chuckle  or  suppressed  laugh  with  which 
the  promise  of  a  son  was  received  by  the  aged  parents.  The  ’Itraa/c  of  the 
Septuagint  is  answerable  for  Isaac  in  all  versions. 

2  ‘The  land  of  Moriah’  is  that  which  is  chosen  or  provided  by  Jeho¬ 
vah.  mb,  moriah,  i.e.  H'  i“l£OD,  morah  iali,  mora  yah:  rt.  flN*),  raah, 

T»5  7  TTJT*  7  V  *  TT* 

looked  out,  'provided,  chose. 

3  Abraham  reached  the  age  of  one  hundred  threescore  and  fifteen  years. 
Gen.  xxv.  7-  Isaac  attained  to  one  hundred  and  fourscore  years.  Gen. 
xxv.  28. 
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goes,  with  the  account  given  by  Tacitus  of  the  Germans. 
For,  although  they  sympathised  with  universal  human 
nature  in  the  restricted  duration  of  life,  they  were,  never¬ 
theless,  in  comparatively  inartificial  ages,  eminently  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  circumstances  of  a  slow  maturity,  and  of 
a  sustained  constitutional  vigour.  *'  Sera  juvenum  venus , 
edque  inexhausta  pubertas .’ 1 

But  Mr.  Owen  steps  forth  with  a  tooth  in  his  hand, 
for  which  he  demands  a  hearing.  From  the  evidence, 
imagined  to  be  supplied  by  this  tooth,  he  argues  the 
impossibility  of  the  extended  human  life,  attested  by 
holy  Scripture.  He  invites  attention  to  the  tooth  supply 
of  the  horse,  the  ass,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  and  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  supply  of  a  succession  of  large  masses  of  com¬ 
plete  grinder- teeth  to  the  long-lived  elephant.  And  from 
the  formation  and  the  qualities  of  these  teeth  he  accounts 
for  their  term  of  life.  Indeed,  Mr.  Owen  perceives,  as 
who  does  not  perceive  ?  that  the  smaller  animals,  which 
are  herbivorous,  and  were  intended  to  be  the  food  of  man, 
should  early  arrive  at  an  available  maturity  ;  and  that 
the  animals  that  were  destined  to  be  subservient  to  man 
should  be  of  gentle  culture  and  of  docile  temperament, 
and,  therefore,  herbivorous  or  graminivorous,  albeit  that 
sustenance  involved  an  early  term  to  their  usefulness.  He 
perceives  and  truly  represents  the  huge  elephant  to  be 
provided  with  a  tooth  supply  for  an  extended  life  and 
service.  He  then  returns  to  the  human  kingdom,  and 
he  feels  persuaded  that  he  has  proved  the  term  of  human 
life  from  the  supply  and  the  quality  of  man’s  dental 
organs.  Yet,  if  we  may  proffer  a  rationale  to  a  Goliath 
of  science,  may  not  the  dentition  of  those  long-lived 
patriarchs  have  partaken,  together  with  their  general 
ossification,  of  the  advantages  of  a  slow  development  and 


1  C.  C.  Taciti  Germania ,  c.  xx. 
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of  a  deferred  completion  ?  May  not  cement,  dentine, 
and  even  enamel,  through  this  intentness  of  Nature,  have 
become  beyond  measure  refined,  hardened,  and  resistant 
of  decay?  May  they  not,  although  of  similar  form, 
similar  materials,  and  of  similar  development,  have  been 
more  perfectly  constructed,  and  their  material  substances, 
assimilated  within  and  evolved  from  frames  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  vigour,  have  become  more  concentrated,  and  so 
more  enduring  ?  Or,  if  this  rationale  meet  not  the  requi¬ 
sitions  of  this  accomplished  physiologist,  may  not  these 
patriarchs  of  polycentennial  ages  have  passed  many  of 
those  years,  and  even  some  of  those  centuries,  and  they 
very  happy  ones,  in  toothlessness?  We  read,  that  when 
Isaac  was  old  c  his  eyes  were  dim,  so  that  he  could  not 
see.’  Now  how  long  this  aged  patriarch  had  been  dim  of 
sight  we  are  not  told.  Neither  are  we  made  acquainted 
with  his  dental  condition.  He  may  have  been  entirely 
toothless  when  he  desired  f  savoury  meat ;  ’  and  how  long 
toothless,  Ave  have  no  means  of  information.  But  Ave 
rest  content  and  satisfied  Avith  either  of  these,  or  these 
conjoined,  conditions — that  dentition  Avas  more  enduring, 
or  that  toothlessness  Avas  endurable — for  that  Ave  deem 
both  more  than  possible,  and  have  the  fullest  confidence 
in  the  often-tried,  and  always  proved,  veracity  of  our 
sacred  Records. 

Our  accomplished  physiologist  gives  his  confidence  to 
the  Chronology  of  Manetho,  and  to  the  hieroglyphic 
monuments  of  Egypt.  We  must  confess  that  we  are 
someAvhat  Avanting  faith  in  the  deductions  he  makes  from 
physiological  evidence,  and  infinitely  diffident  in  his  dis¬ 
cernment  of  pretensions  to  historical  credibility.  And  in 
the  case  before  us  we  conceive  that  cement,  dentine,  and 
enamel,  Avhen  the  products  of  a  robust  subject,  possess  a 
degree  of  indestructibility  beyond  calculation,  and  yet, 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  dependence  upon  the 
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sanitary  condition  of  the  body  that  produces  them,  too 
variable  and  uncertain  to  be  relied  upon  as  chronological 
evidence.  We  cannot  admit  the  evidence  of  any 
number  of  teeth  as  to  the  life  endurance  of  their  owner 
or  owners.  And  much  less  that  of  one  tooth,  which  may 
have  been  the  best  of  a  good  set,  or  the  worst  tooth  of  a 
bad  set,  in  the  mouth  of  a  man  in  the  fortieth,  eightieth, 
or  eight  hundredth  year  of  his  life. 

But  besides  the  physical  growth  and  condition  of  the 
dental  apparatus  itself,  we  have  to  introduce  yet  another 
test  of  the  durability  of  these  organs,  and  so  a  further 
proof  of  their  inefficiency  as  chronological  evidence. 
And  this  new  test  is  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  site, 
or  the  ground,  in  which  they  had  been  deposited.  For 
while  in  some  localities  rapid  decay  may  be  looked  for,  in 
others  conservation  may  be  expected.  We  adduce  a  case 
in  point.  Somewhere  about  the  year  of  grace  1820, 
the  old  church  at  Walton-on-the-Hill,  in  Surrey,'  was 
taken  down,  and  a  new  one  was  erected  on  its  site.  In 
the  year  1822  we  saw  the  new  church,  and  received 
intelligence  concerning  the  old  one.  It  had  been  built, 
we  were  informed,  800  years.  Its  founder,  John  of 
Walton,  had  been  interred  in  a  niche  constructed  within 
the  line  of  the  outer  wall,  but  external  to  the  church. 
The  body  had  to  be  disinterred  in  order  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  new  edifice.  And  we  were  on  all 
hands  given  to  understand  that  John  of  Walton’s  hair 
was  in  the  highest  preservation,  and  his  teeth  as  per¬ 
fect  and  as  white,  as  they  could  have  been  on  the  day 
of  his  interment.  W e  saw  for  ourselves  a  further  proof 
of  the  conservative  tendencies  of  the  soil  in  the  beautiful 
preservation  of  the  slabs  of  Spanish  chesnut  wood,  upon 
which  the  foundations  had  been  laid,  and  of  which  wood 
useful  and  ornamental  articles  had  been,  and  were  in 
course  of  being,  made  by  the  village  artisan.  The  soil 
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was  of  a  chalky  description;  and  chalk,  the  intelligent 
reader  has  no  need  to  be  informed,  is  a  substance  into 
which  carbonic  acid,  a  conservative  principle,  largely 
enters.  This  case,  introducing  a  consideration  of  the 
conservative  nature  or  otherwise  of  sites,  forms  another 
element  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  chronological  evidence 
relied  upon  by  the  writer  of  the  paper  on  4  Longevity,’ 
inserted  in  the  magazine  referred  to. 

The  only  direct  historical  testimony  as  to  the  term  of 
human  life — we  mean  the  testimony  supplied  in  our 
sacred  books — is  on  the  side  of,  indeed  has  suggested,  our 
rationale  concerning  the  degeneracy  of  the  human  race. 
For  Jehovah  saith,  4  My  breath’ — that  spirit  or  breath 
which  the  Creator  willed  to  be  breathed  into  man’s 
nostrils  at  his  creation — 4  shall  not  remain  in  man  indefi¬ 
nitely,’  or  for  so  indefinite  a  time,  4  for  that  he  is  flesh  ;’ 1 
and  therefore  4  his  days  ’ — his  lifetime — 4  shall  be  ’ — are 
hereby  ordained  to  be — 4  a  hundred  and  twenty  years.’ 
Herein  we  perceive  an  actual  and  positive  limit,  and 
that,  compared  with  preceding  narrations,  a  shortening  of 
human  life.  And  this  took  place  shortly  before  the 
narrative  of  the  universal  deluge,  and  when  man’s  career 
had  vastly  and  sadly  declined  from  its  pristine  innocence 
and  simplicity.  But  after  the  deluge  the  enervating 
excesses  and  luxuries  of  mankind  produced  a  still  further 
diminution  of  bodily  vigour  and  a  further  curtailment 
of  human  endurance.  And  we  read  in  the  psalm  ascribed 
to  Moses 2  that  4  the  days  of  our  years,  as  respects  them,3 
seventy  years ;  and  although  through  strength  eighty 
years,  yet  the  pride  of  their  strength  (is)  trouble  and  vanity, 

1  D|t?3,  Beshaggam,  be-asher-gam.  Eo  quod  ccrte.  Noldius.  Or, 

perhaps  3,  in,  transgression,  £>,  their  :  ‘  in  their  transgression  ’ — 

man  collectively — ‘  he  is  flesh.’ 

2  Psalm  xc.  10. 

3  DH3,  bahem:  quod  ad  illos  attinet.  Noldius. 
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for  the  cutting  off  (7s)  imminent  and  evanescent.’  Now, 
herein  we  possess,  at  the  least,  good  historical  testimony 
to  a  further  shortening  of  man’s  life.  This  curtailment 
we  see  accomplished ;  and  in  the  occasional  extension  of 
life  to  a  hundred  years  and  upwards  we  perceive  and 
must  acknowledge  the  previous  term  of  human  life,  f  an 
hundred  and  twenty  years,’  to  be  possible.1 

We  ascribe  no  great  importance  to  the  account  given 
by  Josephus,2  nor  to  the  popular  opinion  of  the  Jews  in 
his  time  respecting  it,  because,  whatever  brilliant  scin¬ 
tillations  of  scientific  knowledge,  such  as  were  the  in¬ 
formation,  and  that  in  the  absence  of  telescopes  and 
microscopes,  of  the  globular  form  of  the  stars  and  the 
vesicular  schesis  of  the  atmosphere,  may  have  been  obiter 
vouchsafed  in  our  sacred  literature,  we  see  and  acknow¬ 
ledge  no  direct  science,  or  communication  of  science, 
therein.  That  knowledge,  nevertheless,  if  we  should  feel 
disposed  to  build  theories,  or  even  hypotheses,  thereon, 
would  go  far  to  exhibit  the  object,  and  in  some  degree 
the  utility,  and  so  the  reasonableness  of  the  extended 
patriarchal  lifetimes.  For  the  Jewish  historian  not  only 
animadverts  upon  the  love  entertained  by  the  Creator  for 
these  rational  creatures  newly  created  in  His  Image,  that 
being  man’s  progressive  improvability,  but  also  upon 
their  restricted  and  temperate  use  of  the  sustenance  that 
most  conduced  to  health  and  to  length  of  life.3  He 

1  ‘  Out  of  a  population  of  twenty-three  millions  ....  as  many  as  160 
are  entered  at  a  century  old  and  upwards.’ — Census  of  England.  From  the 
Standard,  February  9,  1874. 

2  Jewish  Antiquities,  lib.  I.  c.  ii.  §  9. 

3  There  can  rest  no  doubt  upon  :he  correct  representation  by  all  trans¬ 
lations  of  the  Hebrew  word  shanah,  year,  that  is,  the  time  occupied 

by  the  earth’s  revolution  around  the  sun.  This  word’s  primary  significa¬ 
tion  is  a  return,  a  change,  a  repetition.  And  it  is  employed  to  signify  that 
repetition,  or  return  to  the  same  position  or  place,  in  a  given  or  the  same 
time.  Some  enquirers  desire  to  represent  this  word  shanah  as  meaning 
some  more  early  return  or  repetition  than  365  days.  But  this  notion  is 
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further  gives  it  as  his  own  and  the  general  opinion  that 
this  length  of  life  was  intended  as  a  course  of  advance¬ 
ment  in  virtue,  and  an  opportunity  of  improvement  in  the 
sciences  of  astrology1  and  geometry.  He  further  asserts 
in  the  same  passage  that  it  was  of  importance  that  the  lives 
of  these  patriarchs  should  extend  to,  at  the  least,  600 
years,  in  order  that  they  might  become  acquainted  with 
the  grand  solar  year — a  period  at  which  the  sun  and  the 
moon  returned  to  the  same  situation  which  they  occupied 
at  the  beginning. 

O  O 

Now,  with  respect  to  Science  as  a  matter  of  interest 
to  the  sacred  penmen,  it  is  a  notion  in  which  we  fail  to 
realise,  or  to  which  we  attach,  any  importance  whatever. 
We  too  often  see  so  entire  a  disregard  of  these  matters, 
such  perfect  abandonment  of  science  to  the  tastes  and 
the  pursuit  of  the  creature,  that  we  can  recognise  no 
studied  appreciation  of  it  as  a  subject  of  recommendation 
to  the  human  race  by  its  Divine  Creator.  And  whatso¬ 
ever  men  of  science  may  think  of  these  objects  of  a 
longevity,  conceded  to  man  when  fresh  from  the  creative 
Will  of  an  omniscient  and  omnipotent  Creator,  they 
cannot  but  perceive  and  acknowledge  that  the  Jews  and 
their  accomplished  historian  had  full  confidence  in  it ; 
that  is,  in  the  length  of  life  accorded  to  the  early 
patriarchs.  And  not  the  J ews  and  their  historian  alone, 

impracticable.  Shanah  cannot  mean  days,  or  months,  the  return  of  light, 
or  the  change  of  the  moon,  when  the  age  of  Methushelakh  is  spoken  of, 
because  that  measure  would  be  incongruous  when  applied  to  the  age  of  other 
persons,  Abraham  or  his  son  Itskhaq,  for  instance.  Eor  969  moons  would 
indeed  be  8 Of  years,  bringing  the  age  of  Methushelakh  to  that  of  an  aged 
man  of  the  present  day.  But  175,  the  sum  of  the  changes  of  Abraham’s 
life,  counted  as  moons,  would  bring  the  father  of  the  faithful  to  the  youthful 
age  of  13  years  and  6  moons. 

1  We  do  not  accept  the  word  ‘  dtTTpoXoyla  ’  as  the  ancient  pseudo-science 
astrology,  but,  as  the  word  well  expresses,  the  ratio  of  the  heavenly  bod  es, 
astronomy.  Indeed  in  some  MSS.  the  reading  is  not  darpoXoyia  but 
a.<TTpovopLia. 
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but,  as  we  read  in  the  same  section  of  Josephus,  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  the  most  celebrated  writers  of  those 
ancient  times.1  And,  in  a  word,  under  all  the  circum¬ 
stances,  we  claim  the  privilege  to  entertain  and  to  assert 
as  much,  indeed  much  more,  confidence  in  the  veracity 
and  the  authority  of  our  sacred  writings,  and  in  the  fresh 
and  lively  traditions  enjoyed  by  those  early  historians, 
and  by  them  honestly  transmitted,  than  we  can  assign  to 
a  tooth,  which  may  not  have  been  disinterred,  or  may 
have  been  deposited  for  disinterment ;  or  which,  if  a 
genuine  discovery,  presents  no  reliable  chronological 
criterion  whatever. 

Our  decision  may  not  be  considered  wanting  in 
respect  for  the  able  and  ingenious  physiologist  with 
whose  opinions  we  venture  to  contend,  and  against  whose 
theories  we  can  but  protest.  For  that  gentleman’s  apti¬ 
tudes  and  accomplishments  we  can  feel  only  a  very  high 
consideration.  But  our  highest  consideration  and  our 
profoundest  respect  are  due  from  us,  and  by  us  are 
humbly  and  faithfully  tendered,  to  that  sacred  and 
satisfying  Literature,  that  never  fails  humble  and  teach¬ 
able  intelligence. 

1  Amongst  those  early  writers  were  Manetho,  Berosus,  Hieronymus, 
Hesiodus,  &c.  &c. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

PROTEIN. 

Science,  or  that  phase  of  science  we  feel  compelled 
by  its  boldness  and  eccentricities  to  regard  and  to  speak 
of  as  pseudo-science,  has  attempted  no  greater  extrava¬ 
gance,  and  a  greater  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  or 
imaginable  to  attempt,  than  the  claim  made  of  power  to 
impart  life,  to  create  living  organisms.  We  find  more 
than  one  aspirant  to  this  astounding  discovery. 

One  of  these  illustrious  physiologists  has,  beyond 
question,  made  very  ingenious  experiments,  and  several 
valuable  discoveries.  We  do  not  point  particularly  to 
his  discovery  of  urea ,  a  waste  product  of  animal  struc¬ 
tures,  nor  to  that  of  butyric  acid ,  a  principle  that  consists 
of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  also  present  in  waste 
products.  Neither  do  we  assign  that  physiologist  the 
highest  halo  of  glory  because  he  has  with  evident  reluc¬ 
tance  followed  M.  Pasteur,  as  M.  Pasteur  may,  at  least 
might,  have  followed  Francis  Redi,  Lazarus  Spallanzani, 
and  M.  Quatrefages,  in  the  considerably  meritorious  step 
of  disproving  and  abandoning  the  irrational  hypothesis 
of  heterogenesis,  or  spontaneous  generation.  That 
phantasy  reappeared  again  and  again,  for  error  has  many 
lives,  but  has  been  at  length  put  down  for  ever  by  the 
frank  admission  of  Professor  Huxley,  that  the  success¬ 
ful  experiments  of  M.  Pasteur,  which  plainly  showed  that 
when  atmospheric  life-germs  were  absolutely  excluded. 
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no  living  organism  was  discoverable  in  decaying  animal 
substances,  had  given  that  doctrine  its  coup  de  grace.  In 
his  discovery  that  animal  tissues  are  throughout  animal 
life  the  same,  or  similar,  and  that  the  embryons,  or  first 
rudiments,  of  the  dog  are  up  to  a  certain  stage  of  gestation 
indistinguishable  from  those  of  the  human  foetus ,  we  con¬ 
sider  that  this  ardent  and  gifted  student  of  Nature  has 
made  great  and  interesting  strides  along  the  path  of 
science.  Thus  far  he  has  won  his  way  upon  the  dark 
regions  of  knowledge.  He  might  have  taken  his  stand, 
and  that  no  mean  one,  upon  these  successes.  But  his 
ardour  has  carried  him  on  beyond  the  stretch  of  human 
intellect.  He  has  the  temerity  to  indulge  the  ambition 
to  communicate  life,  the  vital  breath  or  spark,  to  his  as¬ 
semblage  of  chemical  constituents.  He  manipulates  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  ammonia,  salines,  and  waters,  and  beholds  his 
compound,  by  him  denominated  protein ,  with  the  fullest 
confidence  that  it  c  ought  to  begin  to  live  in  an  organic 
form.’  His  experiment  fails.  Not  so  his  ardour.  He  still 
regards  this  creative  feat  as  within  his  reach.  He  sees, 
or  dreams  he  sees,  a  c  finger-post  ’  that  points  to  success, 
and  that  at  no  distant  time.1  It  is  ten  years  since  this 
unfulfilled  promise  was  made  in  type. 

If  Professor  Huxley  had  proceeded  in  his  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  universal  animal  tissues,  and  had  discovered 
and  imparted  to  the  world  the  active  physical  agents  that 
wrought  upon  these  same,  or  similar  tissues,  and  so 
directed  them  that  they  should  not  be  built  up  into 
the  same  or  similar  structures ;  if  he  had  shown  us  the 
mighty,  though  unseen,  agency,  whereby  vastly  different, 
in  intellect  as  well  as  in  structure  different,  organisms 
were  formed  from  or  out  of  the  same,  or  similar  tissues  ; 
he  would  have  travelled  on  a  track  of  inquiry  both  in  * 
teresting  and  desirable,  although  it  would  have  been  a 
1  Six  Lectures  to  Working  Men ,  pp.  70,  71.  Loudon.  1863. 
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search  beyond  the  span  of  human  intelligence,  or  the 
hope  of  human  discovery.  A  man  shall  weigh  the  weight 
of  fire,  and  measure  the  blast  of  the  wind,  and  recall  the 
day  that  is  past,  sooner  than  he  shall  discover  the  secret 
purposes  and  the  hidden  paths  of  the  Most  High. 

Or,  again,  if  the  learned  Lecturer  had  shown  us  by 
what  course  and  appliances  the  indistinguishable  rudi¬ 
ments  of  the  human  and  the  canine  foetus  divaricated  so 
immensely  at  the  period  of  parturition  ;  if  he  had  even 
considered  it  due  to  the  audience  he  addressed  in  his 
lecture,  and  the  public  he  spoke  to  in  his  publication  of 
his  lectures,  and  whose  curiosity,  if  not  mental  perplexity, 
he  had  aroused  and  stimulated,  to  glance  at  the  agency, 
that  wrought  this  devious  eventuation,  he  would  in  some 
measure  have  satisfied  and  put  to  rest  all  anxious  inquiry. 
Herein,  however,  this  man  of  distinguished  physiological 
attainments  was  silent.  In  this  path  of  inquiry  he  took 
not  a  single  step.  He  perceived  that  he  had  come  to  the 
terminus  of  human  intelligence.  He  had  raised  doubts, 
he  sought  not,  perhaps  was  unable,  to  dispel. 

There  is  one  observation  which,  we  think,  the  in¬ 
genious  and  learned  Lecturer  might  have  offered.  As  he 
did  not,  we  venture,  subject  to  his  correction,  to  suggest 
it.  Might  not  the  Lecturer  have  remembered,  and 
remembering,  have  observed  upon,  the  varied  periods  of 
human  and  canine  gestation?  And  might  he  not  have 
deduced  from  those  varied  periods  of  gestation  something 
approaching  the  efficient  cause  or  means  of  the  wide 
divarication  we  have  spoken  of?  Considering  the  com¬ 
paratively  brief  gestation  of  the  canine  germs ,  the  time 
when  the  rudiments  of  the  human  and  canine  foetus  were 
€  indistinguishable  ’  must  have  been  extremely  early.  It 
is,  then,  to  be  had  in  mind  that  canine  gestation  is  nine 
weeks  only ;  while  human  gestation  occupies  nine  months. 
Now  it  would  not  be  an  extreme  assumption  if  we  should. 
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in  the  absence  of  ocular  proof  and  positive  knowledge, 
assume  that  the  time  of  this  indistinguishable  similarity 
must  have  been  very  early ;  perhaps,  at  the  latest,  in  the 
first  month,  probably  much  earlier,  of  the  canine  gesta¬ 
tion.1  And  if  so,  the  human  foetus  had  upwards  of  thirty 
weeks  of  formative  gestation  after  that  appearance  of 
similarity,  and  twenty-seven  weeks  after  canine  parturi¬ 
tion.  It  was,  then,  in  and  during  this  vastly  greater  time 
of  gestation  that  the  agencies  employed,  or  willed  to  work, 
by  Omnipotence,  wrought  out  and  brought  to  perfection 
that  wondrous  change.  In  that  time  the  human  structure 
was,  as  it  continues  to  be,  by  the  Divine  Will  and 
under  Divine  supervision  completed,  and  furnished,  and 
endowed  as  the  image,  seel  longo  intervallo,  of  the  Creator, 
or  Creators.2 

During  this  protracted  gestation  it  is  that  the  grand 
creative  designs  are  carried  out.  And  the  rudiments  that 
were  indistinguishable  from  those  of  the  canine  foetus  are 
wrought  out  by  agencies  that  are  employed  by  creative 
Will  to  the  complete  and  wondrous  human  imago.  The 
corporeal  parts  and  members  with  which  this  human  imago 
is  furnished ;  the  long,  ligamentally  braced  and  arched 
foot  that  supports  the  human  figure ;  the  muscles  of  the 
lower  limbs  that  preserve  its  erectness;  the  gracefully 
curved  spinal  column  that  constitutes  that  erectness ;  the 
position  of  the  occipital  foramen  that  balances  the  head 
and  confers  the  heavenward  gaze  ;  all  these,  and  many 
other  most  admirable  contrivances,  powers,  and  graces, 

1  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  further  into  this  subject  here.  Every 
reader  is  aware  of  the  minuteness  of  the  earliest  embryo  and  of  the  growth 
from  month  to  month  of  the  foetus.  When  three  or  four  inches  long  the 
frame  is  perfect  to  the  division  of  the  digits  and  the  supply  of  the  nails. 

2  ‘And  God  saith:  We  will  make  man  in  our  image,’  Gen.  i.  26.  And 
in  Ecclesiastes  xii.  1  the  Hebrew  original  reads,  ‘Remember  thy  Creators 
in  the  days  of  thy  youth.’  This  may  or  may  not  be  what  grammarians  de¬ 
nominate  a  plural  of  excellence.  It  is  rather  the  Triune  Godhead. 
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all  conferring  distinctions,  are  the  results  of  the  time 
assigned  for  efficient  agencies  to  work  in. 

But  what  is  erectness  of  figure  ?  What  bodily  powers 
and  personal  graces  ?  What  even  the  heavenward  gaze  ? 
These  distinctions  befit,  indeed,  but  they  do  not  constitute 
the  human  creature  the  image  of  the  Creator.  Neither 
is  the  brain,  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  the  citadel  of  action 
and  of  sensation,  the  human  creature,  the  image  of  the 
Creator.  All  these  beautiful  and  wonderful  construc¬ 
tions,  composed  as  they  are  of  exquisite  material  sub¬ 
stances  and  of  admirable  adaptation,  are  the  merest 
mechanical  tools,  the  levers  and  inclined  planes,  of  the 
Divine  ray  that  abides  for  a  time  within  that  citadel,  and 
governs  and  directs  those  material  aptitudes  of  the  human 
organism.  It  is  this  Divine  ray  that  constitutes  man  a 
rational  creature ;  that  makes  this  rational  creature  the 
image  of  the  Creator.  And  into  the  hand  of  this  paragon 
of  creation  the  Creator  gave  the  earth  and  all  therein  to 
be  subdued  and  governed  and  utilized.  Man  was  the 
acknowledged  crown  of  the  stupendous  work,  and  his 
enkephalon  the  crown  of  man.  And  this  governing  and 
directing  power,  the  enkephalon,  or  brain,  is  the  f  cjopovrcSop 
syX0S  ’ 1  one  Grreek  poet  and  the  ((pp6v?)/ia  ’1 2  of  another ; 
the  Roman  poet  has  c  divinte  particulam  aura3,’3  which  is 
the  soul,  or  undying  spirit,  of  the  enlightened  follower  of 
Jesus,  the  Christ  and  the  crucified.  It  is  this  Divine 
and  undying  breath,  this  immortal  spirit,4  that  was 
breathed  into  man’s  nostrils  at  his  creation,  and  was  con¬ 
veyed  to  his  descendants  in  the  injunction  to  increase  and 
multiply  according  to  his  species,  that  stamps  the  human 

1  ‘  Ou5’  ei n  (ppovrldos  %yxos’~- Soph.  CEdip.  Tyr.  178. 

2  ‘  Tots-  dvdpdaLv  (ppourj/xa’ — Anacreon ,  Ode  ii.  17. 

3  ‘  Atque  affigit  liumo  divinse  particulam  aurse.’ — Hor.  II.,  serm.  ii.  79. 

4  D«n  nishmath  khaiim,  the  breath  of  lives-,  of  the  animal  and 

the  spiritual,  of  the  temporal  life  and  of  the  eternal  life.  Gen.  ii.  7. 
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creature  as  the  image,  at  an  interval  how  great  soever,  of 
the  Creator.  It  is  that  spirit’s  consciousness,  its  sense  of 
moral  fitness,  its  conviction  of  responsibility,  its  obedience 
to  the  ascertained  Will,  and  its  confidence  in  the  divinely 
attested  Word,  of  the  benign  Creator,  that  declare  him  to 
be  the  Creator’s  image.  And  by  the  instrumentality  of 
the  enkephalon  the  mind  of  man  understands  and  the 
soul  of  man  discharges  the  duties  and  the  services,  re¬ 
quired  of  him  by  his  Creator.  And  this  observance  is 
the  grand  distinction  between  the  outcome  of  indistin¬ 
guishable,  probably  very  different,  although  by  man 
indistinguishable,  rudiments,  after  a  brief  or  a  protracted 
period  of  gestation.  And  thus  the  several  and  varied 
phases  and  degrees  of  human  and  of  animal  life  are  no 
more,  if  they  be  so  much,  confounded  by  the  stated  simi¬ 
larity  of  their  rudiments,  as  they  were  by  the  discovery 
that  all  animal  tissues  are  the  same,  or  similar.  We  see 
little  else  in  this  observation  upon  those  similar  rudiments 
than  that  they  are  not  recorded  simply  as  curious 
phenomena  of  nature.  And  we  are  assured  that  the 
natural  phenomena,  observed  upon,  depend  upon  micro¬ 
scopic  powers  and  adjustments,  and,  if  accurate,  reliable, 
and  duly  appreciated,  contain  no  germ  of  antagonism  to 
received  and  acknowledged  truth. 

In  this  case,  then,  we  find  ourselves  reduced  to  the 
contemplation  of  a  claim,  grounded  upon  a  chemical 
compound,  denominated  by  its  compounder  c  protein.’ 
This  f  protein  ’  is  proclaimed  to  be  a  source  of  vitality. 
To  that  grand  result  it  has  not  yet  attained.  But  a 
finger-post  ’  that  points  the  way  to  it  is  descried.  Yet 
the  goal  has  not  up  to  the  present  time  been  reached. 
At  the  present  and  for  the  present  our  sacred  Book  and 
our  religious  principles  are  not  extinguished  and  sub¬ 
verted.  They  are  threatened  only ;  but  in  being 
threatened  they  are  lamentably  insulted.  Surely  it  had 
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been  more  to  the  credit  of  Science,  and  far  more  for  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  mankind,  if  these  perilous  preten¬ 
sions,  that  are  only  based  upon  failing  experiments,  had 
not  been  proclaimed.  Is  there  the  magnanimity,  that  can 
recall  and  disown  them  ? 

Of  this  same,  the  Huxleian  school,  but  of  still  bolder 
and  more  decisive  type,  is  M.  Georges  Pouchet,  the 
author  of  a  book  entitled  c  The  Plurality  of  the  Human 
Pace.’ 1  What  we  have  alleged  of  the  teaching  of  our 
talented  Professor  is  predicable  of  the  French  member  of 
the  Anthropological  Societies  of  London  and  of  Paris.  W e 
might  dismiss  this  anthropological  philosopher  at  once 
with  this  notice  of  his  resemblance  to  Professor  Huxley 
in  his  tastes  and  in  his  proclivities,  had  we  not  encum¬ 
bered  ourselves  with  the  necessary  duty  to  show  in  what 
respect  M.  Pouchet  is  f  bolder  and  more  decisive  ’  than 
our  English  professor.  Now  this  latter  inquirer  has  only 
made  an  experiment  in  chemistry,  by  which  he  entertained 
a  strong  persuasion  that  he  could  give  life  to  some  organic 
body.  His  experiment,  how  often  repeated  we  are  not 
informed,  failed.  We  have  now  and  for  ten  past  long 
years  to  consider  him  following  up  the  direction  of  some 
f  finger-post  ’  that  he  has  discovered,  to  success. 

M.  Pouchet  anticipates  f  a  solution  of  this  problem, 
perhaps  from  geology,  perhaps  from  experiments.’  It  is 
apparent,  nevertheless,  that  the  latter  source  of  solution  is 
that  most  favoured  by  M.  Pouchet,  or  considered  by  him 
to  be  most  favourable  to  his  anticipations.  Thus,  like 
Professor  Huxley,  he  caresses  chemical  experiments  and, 
although  not  so  stated,  chemical  compounds,  as  pregnant 
with  anthropological  solutions.  And  the  immoderate 
volume  of  this  f  searcher’s  ’  expectations  is  lamentably 
visible  in  the  outburst  of  sanguine  calculation  in  which 

1  Translated  and  edited  by  Hugh  J.  C.  Beavan,  F.R.G.S.,  F.A.S.L.,  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  London :  Longman  &  Co. 
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he  indulges.  c  The  genius  of  man/  writes  this  presump¬ 
tuous  thinker,  ‘  has  no  bounds ;  who  can  say  to  what  it 
may  reach  ?  who  knows  whether,  like  a  new  Prometheus, 
a  creator  in  his  turn,  he  may  not  one  day  breathe  life  into 
some  new  species,  which  will  suddenly  appear  from  his 
laboratories  ?  ’ 1 

And  the  grounds  of  this  vaunted  expectation  are  im¬ 
perceptible.  The  f  recapitulation  ’ 2  of  his  inquiries  and 
arguments  is,  that  since  f  man  is  comparable  in  all  points 
to  animals,  we  ought  to  seek  for  him  and  for  them  a  com¬ 
mon  origin.’  But  the  notion,  that  man  is  c  comparable  in 
all  points  to  animals  ’  is  only  partially  true,  and  where  not 
true  is  no  basis  for  any  reasoning.  It  would  surely  be  a 
work  of  supererogation  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  unpre¬ 
pared  reader,  if  we  should  occupy  our  space  with  the 
question,  in  what  respects  man  is  not  comparable  with 
animals,  or  they  with  him.  The  bare  analogy  between 
the  limbs  and  members  of  man  and  animals  being  dropped, 
where  is  the  similarity,  or  the  valid  inference  of  compara¬ 
bleness,  that  can  be  discovered?  It  is  an  undeniable 
truth  that  arms,  wings,  and  fins  are  analogous.  It  is  as 
undeniably  true,  that  human  arms  cannot  bear  man,  like 
a  bird  of  wing,  through  the  expanse.  It  is  an  undeniable 
fact  that  the  ablest  human  swimmer  finds  his  extremities, 
his  arms  and  legs,  entirely  incomparable  with  the  apti¬ 
tudes  of  the  fish’s  fins  and  tail.  Nor  is  it  less  undeniable 
that  the  hand  and  fingers  of  man  can  execute  works  ot 
skill,  music  on  musical  instruments,  works  of  art  in 
painting  and  sculpture,  in  a  manner  far  superior  to  any 
attempt  by  the  bird,  or  any  other  animals  proper.  We 
plainly  perceive,  then,  analogy  is  the  full  extent  of  the 
resemblance,  or  comparability,  between  rational  and  re¬ 
sponsible  man  and  the  brute  creation.  And  this  analogy 

1  The  Plurality  of  the  Human  Race ,  p.  133. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  *33. 
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is  in  itself  much,  being  of  wide  structural  significancy. 
For  a  benevolent  Creator  has  from  the  beginning  formed 
and  endowed  all  His  animate  creatures  with  capabilities  of 
enjoyment  to  the  utmost  extent,  of  which  breathing  life, 
formed  of  gross  matter,  is  susceptible.  And  having  of 
His  good  will  bestowed  all  these  aptitudes  and  suscepti¬ 
bilities  on  irrational  animals,  of  the  lowest  as  well  as  of 
the  higher  genera ,  by  the  most  efficient  means,  that 
presented  themselves  to  His  infinite  wisdom  and  benevo¬ 
lence,  was  it  to  be  looked  for,  would  it  have  been  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  Divine  good  will  and  justice,  if  the  Creator, 
seeking  novelty,  not  perfection,  should  have  bestowed 
other  and  so  necessarily  inferior  structures  and  capabilities 
on  man  ?  Divine  wisdom  and  benignity  bestowed  the 
richest  material  and  structural  gifts  on  breathing  Instinct. 
His  consistency  and  the  accomplishment  of  His  gracious 
purposes  would  not  withhold  gifts,  that  could  not  be 
greater,  from  His  rational  and  accountable  creature,  Man. 

There  is  nothing  more  curious  than  the  process  of 
reasoning,  by  which  these  ardent  inquirers  proceed  to  the 
most  stunning,  indeed  most  momentous,  inferences.  M. 
Pouchet  is  animadverting  upon  the  discoveries  by  possi¬ 
bility  to  be  derived  from  paleontology.  He  speaks  of 
two  sorts  of  ideas  that  result  from  this  science,  the  one 
positive,  the  other  negative.  The  latter,  the  negative, 
evidence  is  the  basis  upon  which  alone  is  built  the 
hypothesis,  4  that  man  is  so  new  to  our  globe,  as  some,’-- 
believers  in  Divine  Revelation — f  imagine.’  But  let  us 
take  notice  of  the  ground  upon  which  this  revealed  infor¬ 
mation  is  questioned.  ‘  Every  moment  we  may  expect  ’ — 
does  not  our  questioner  intend  to  say  hope  ? — c  to  see  the 
interior  of  the  earth  prove  the  contrary.’  We  are  to  give 
up  Revelation  because  we  may  expect ,  or  hope ,  that 
something  or  other  will  ‘prove  the  contrary.’  We  are 
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desired  to  resign  our  title-deeds  to  knowledge  and  to  our 

O  O 

blessed  privileges  and  glorious  promises,  because  M. 
Pouchet  dreams  of  some  outcome  that  will  f  prove  the 
contrary.’  But  to  proceed  :  tf  instead  of  discoveries  follow¬ 
ing  one  another  and  being  linked  together  as  in  other 
sciences,  forming  a  whole  which  hangs  together  by  itself, 
palaeontology  goes  on  from  hand  to  mouth,  as  it  were,  at 
the  caprice  of  whatever  may  happen,  without  knowing 
the  wonder  which  is  about  to  be  revealed,  perhaps  at  a 
few  steps  from  a  path  which  millions  of  men  have  passed 
by.’  In  palaeontology,  it  seems,  we  possess  a  most  incon¬ 
trovertible  basis  of  argument  and  a  most  certain  ground 
of  triumph; — wherein?  We  possess  this  firm  basis  and 
this  most  certain  ground,  because  we  know  not  ‘  the 
wonder  which  is  about  to  be  revealed,  perhaps  ’ — mark 
the  certainty,  f  perhaps  ’ — f  at  a  few  steps  from  a  path 
which  millions  of  men  have  passed  by.’ 1  If  we  have  not 
in  this  science  of  palajontology  a  potent  fulcrum ,  upon 
which  to  get  up  a  perfect  storm  of  applause  and  to  raise 
a  temple  of  Fame,  where  are  the  rudiments  of  celebrity  to 
be  sought  for  with  any  prospect  of  success  ? 

Much  could  we  wish  that  this  reckoning  upon  the 
uncertain  and  fragile  evidence,  borne  by  palaeontology, 
was  the  only  futile  attempt  at  celebrity.  But,  alas  for 
human  presumption  and  human  frailty  !  it  is  not  so.  M. 
Pouchet  has  favoured  the  world  by  informing  it  of  a  still 
more  objectionable  fount  of  hypotheses.  In  speaking  on 
the  subject  of  species  and  of  Isidore  Greoffroy’s  procedure 
in  this  matter,  M.  Pouchet  writes :  6  but  he  himself,’ 
Isidore  GeofFroy,  f  has  more  than  once  shown,  by  a  noble 
example,  the  benefits  which  science  obtains  by  casting 
itself’ — rather  by  being  cast,  we  should  imagine — beyond 
the  limits  of  fact,  provided  that  care  is  taken  at  first  not 

1  The  Plurality  of  the  Human  Pace,  p.  132. 
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to  give  more  than  a  simple  hypothetical  value  to  that 
which  we  may  desire  to  bring  forward.’ 1  Now,  however 
we  may  question  the  advantage  conveyed  in  this  passage, 
we  cannot  deny  that  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  information 
to  be  derived  from  it.  We  not  only  learn  that  science 
derives  great  benefit  by  4  casting  itself  beyond  the  limits 
of  fact,’  but  that  this  mode  of  acquisition,  that  of  4  casting 
itself  beyond  the  limits  of  fact,’  is  4  a  noble  example ,’ 
according  to  the  code  of  pseudo-scientific  morality.  We 
learn,  moreover,  that  4  at  first  ’  we  are  4  not  to  give  more 
than  a  simple  hypothetical  value  to  that  which  we  may 
desire  to  bring  forward.’  We  are  herein  taught  that  this 
just  and  reasonable  moderation  is  to  be  observed  4  at 
first  ’ ;  and  we  learn  from  the  entire  procedure  of  pseudo¬ 
science  and  pseudo-scientific  argument,  that  4  simple ,’ 
very  simple,  4  hypotheses  ’  are  throughout  the  sole  basis  of 
its  transparent  texture. 

We  have  successfully  combated  the  argument  pro¬ 
posed  by  Professor  Huxley  in  his  notice  of  the  indistin¬ 
guishable  appearance  of  the  human  and  canine  embryo, 
or  rudiments,  at  a  certain — very  early ! — stage  of  gestation. 
We  have  now  to  reply,  as  best  we  can  see  our  way,  to  a 
view  suggested  by  M.  Pouchet.2  M.  Pouchet  informs 
us  that  4  Lamarck  admitted  the  unlimited  variableness  of 
species,’  and  4  approached  frankly  and  resolutely  the 
problem  of  the  origin  of  humanity.’  We  infer  from  this 
passage  in  M.  Pouchet’s  treatise,  that  he  is  perverted  to 
the  strange  fancy  of  Evolution ;  that  he  assents  to  the 
teaching,  that  men  4  may  have  been  worms,  insects,  birds, 
and  mammals  before  becoming  men,  running  through  all 
the  phases  through  which  animal  organisation  has  passed 
during  our  uterine  life.’  Now  this  view,  presented  to  us 

1  The  Plurality  of  the  Human  Race,  p.  112. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  115. 
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by  the  allusion  to  f  phases  ’  that  man’s  f  organisation  has 
passed  through  during  our  uterine  life,’  is  neither  proven, 
nor  provable.  It,  transmutation,  is  regarded  by  Agassiz 
as  only  plausible.’  And  what  is  conveyed  in  the  epithet 
plausible'  ?  We  affirm  that  it  does  not  convey  the  idea 
of  anything,  that  wears  a  fair  or  a  solid  appearance ;  nor 
of  anything,  that  appears  as  it  should  be ;  nor  of  any¬ 
thing,  made  visible  and  proved ;  nor  of  anything,  that  is 
seemingly  practicable  ;  it  is  merely  something,  which 
may  for  a  moment  secure  the  plaudits  of  unthinking 
disciples. 

In  giving  the  results,  in  a  form  for  various  reasons  as 
brief  as  possible,  of  our  inquiries  and  our  consideration 
about  our  uterine  existence ,’  we  have  recourse  to  the  uni¬ 
versal  dictum ,  that  the  opportunities  of  inspection  have 
not  been  sufficiently  regular  and  periodical,  nor  so  fre¬ 
quent  in  their  irregular  occurrence,  as  to  prove  satisfac 
tory.  The  utmost  that  can  be  said  in  this  direction  is, 
that  such  opportunities  as  have  occurred,  have  only 
exhibited  a  gradual  growth  from  the  spermatic  prin¬ 
ciple,  which  through  every  grade  manifested  a  marked 
tendency  to  the  human  type.  And  this  we  assume  to  be 
an  unanswerable  and  final  decree  from  the  laboratory  of 
human  vitality.  Nevertheless,  if  the  advocates  of  trans¬ 
mutation,  or  evolution,  could  during  uterine  life  trace  in 
the  human  embryo  and  foetus  a  resemblance  to  all  animal 
creations,  treated  of  by  Cuvier  and  Buffon  and  all  other 
naturalists,  we  could  only  aver  that  there  was  a  secret 
and  directing  power  at  work,  which  elaborated  and  in 
due  time  developed  and  exhibited  that  protean  existence 
as  the  veritable  human  imago. 

We  say  this  not  as  a  concession  of  the  uterine  trans¬ 
mutations,  glanced  at,  if  not  totidem  verbis  asserted,  by 
the  advocates  of  a  plurality  of  human  races,  who  struggle 
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for  any  ledge  upon  which  to  rear  their  faith,  but  as  our 
solemn  protest  against  that  faith,  however  bolstered  by 
hypotheses  that  are  built  of  and  upon  plausible,  indeed 
scarcely  plausible,  conjectures.  An  e  indistinguishable 
embryo  ’  is  a  germ  of  an  indistinct  deduction.  And  an 
indistinct  deduction  is  no  evidence  whatever  against 
settled  experience.  Of  this  more  anon. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  EUGENESIS  AND  IMPROVABILITY  OF  THE  HUMAN 

CREATURE. 

We  have  replied,  we  believe  and  trust,  satisfactorily,  to 
the  intimation  of  Professor  Huxley  and  to  the  more  pro¬ 
nounced  assertion  of  M.  Pouchet.  In  our  reply  we  have 
felt  imperatively  called  upon  to  indicate  and  to  invite  at¬ 
tention  to  the  utter  failure  of  our  English  philosopher’s 
chemical  experiments  and  the  futility  of  M.  Pouchet’s 
speculations  on  conjectured,  but  very  improbable,  trans¬ 
mutations  during  the  uterine  existence  of  man.  Our 
next  affair  will  be  some  examination  of  the  opinions  that 
are  held  and  disseminated  by  Dr.  Paul  Broca,  of  the 
Anthropological  Societies  of  Paris  and  of  London^  Dr. 
Paul  Broca’s  subject  is  f  The  Phenomena  of  Hybridity 
in  the  Genus  Homo'1  Of  this  subject,  hybridity,  we 
shall  have  so  much  to  say  in  the  subsequent  course  of 
our  argument,  that  any  notice  of,  or  allusion  to  it,  in 
this  place  will  be  only  as  occasion  may  require,  or  as 
topics  crop  out,  which  may  demand  observation.  Our 

1  When  man  be  the  subject  assigned  a  status  in  the  order  of  creation, 
he  is  not  to  be  assigned  place  as  a  genus  or  as  an  order,  but,  at  the  least,  as 
a  class.  Some  physiologists  reckon  man  to  form  a  kingdom,  the  human 
kingdom.  With  this  last  we  agree. 
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full  dealing  with  that  subject  will  follow  in  its  place. 
The  chief  business  of  this  chapter  will  be  to  establish  the 
eugenesis  and  improvability  of  man,  both  of  which  proper¬ 
ties  are  disputed  and  denied  by  Dr.  Paul  Broca. 

We  shall  be  obliged,  nevertheless,  in  some  measure  to 
anticipate  our  principal  argument,  that  we  may  meet  Dr. 
Paul  Broca’s  or  any  other  physiologist’s  teaching :  that 
any  group  of  the  human  kingdom,  or  family,  are  agene- 
sic.  For  this  doctrine  will  not  hold  either  in  theory,  or 
in  experience.  The  purpose  for  which  this  doctrine  is 
excogitated  and  put  forth  is  the  exhibition  of  agenesic 
groups,  or  races,  as  instances  of  the  variety  of  species, 
that  is  a  plurality  of  races,  amongst  mankind.  For  the 
universal  eugenesis  of  mankind,  once  allowed  and  esta¬ 
blished,  secures  a  very  important  consequence.  Since 
thereby  it  is  established  beyond  all  rational  and  all  scien¬ 
tific  question,  that  all  the  groups,  tribes,  races,  and 
nations  of  mankind,  whatsoever  their  stature,  their  forms, 
their  colour,  or  the  degree  of  their  intelligence,  are  of  one 
kind,  of  one  race,  of  one  species,  of  one  family,  because 
they  intermarry  and  are,  as  are  their  offspring,  eu- 
genesic. 

The  advocates  of  a  plurality  of  human  races  make  no 
attempt  to  dispute  this  fundamental  doctrine ;  they  only 
imagine  this  proof  of  kindred  to  be  somewhat  more  than 
a  little  shaken,  if  they  can  show  anything  approaching  a 
failure  in  this  evidence.  For  this  end  they  are  wont  to 
allege  the  transient  duration  of  the  offspring  of  some  of 
these  intermixtures.  This  argument,  however,  avails 
them  not,  inasmuch  as  there  possibly  and  probably  may 
be  stringent  personal  influences  at  work  and  in  full  action. 
The  tropical  climate  is  that,  which  affords  certain  data  for 
these  calculations  and  this  specious  ground  of  argument. 
In  truth,  there  has  been  little  source  of  observation  in 
the  frigid  or  the  temperate  zones  respecting  these  matters. 
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The  tropical  climate,  being  prejudicial  to  one  of  the 
human  parents  of  a  cross-breed  between  individuals  of 
the  same  species,  or  kind,  but  distinct  in  the  matter 
of  acclimation,  might  be  in  some  measure  prejudicial  to 
the  offspring.  The  mixture  of  acclimated  and  non- 
acclimated — that  is,  of  European  and  Indian — blood, 
identical  quoad  species,  might  be  blending  of  elements 
which  might  be  inimical  to  healthy  functions  and  the 
vigorous  development  of  life.  The  negress  and  the 
Hindoo  would  present  native — these  are  acclimated — 
mothers.  The  European  would  be  a  father  more  or  less 
constitutionally  deranged  by  the  influence  of  the  climate. 
There  can,  therefore,  by  no  possibility,  accrue  the 
slightest  advantage  to  the  argument  of  a  pluralist  from 
this  matter.  Neither  Prichard,  nor  any  other  writer  in 
his  senses,  denies  that  between  parents  of  the  same 
species  and  of  the  same  kindred  there  may  arise  varieties. 
We  have  only  to  point  to  the  smooth  Jacob1  and  the 


1  The  name  2pIT,  Yagheqov  or  Y'aegnqov,  which  is  rendered  ’Ia/cw$  by 
the  Septuagint  version,  Jakob,  i.e.  Iakob,  by  Luther,  and,  with  our  wonted 
neglect  of  the  power  of  the  German  j,  Jacob,  djacob,  by  the  English  ver¬ 
sion,  is  from  the  Hebrew  root  2pU,  gnaqav,  in  which  the  a,  opening  the  gn, 
is  to  be  enunciated  with  a  strong  nasal  force.  Gnaqav  means  to  seize  by 
the  heel ,  to  supplant,  to  defraud.  The  name  gnesau,  rendered  ’H crav 

by  the  Septuagint,  and  Esau  by  the  German  and  the  English  versions,  is  a 
description  of  the  man  who  bears  it,  being  from  gnasah,  to  be  hairy, 

rough ,  shaggy.  The  name  pDV',  Itskhaq,  is  from  pn^,  tsakhaq,  an  ono- 
matopoetic  verb,  which  imitates  a  suppressed  chuckle  or  laugh.  The  name 
was  suggested  by  the  laugh,  or  chuckle,  with  which  the  promise  of  a  son  was 
entertained  by  the  aged  couple,  Abraham  and  Sarah,  pn^f,  tsakhaq,  is 

preserved  in  the  Arabic  t  x  dsakika;  the  Syriac  gkhak ; 

the  Sanskrit  kakh,  or  kakkh;  the  Greek  Kaudfa;  the  Latin 

cachinnor ;  the  German  jackern  and  kichern ;  and  the  English  to  cackle , 
chuckle,  giggle.  The  name  Hplp,  rivqah,  Septuagint  'P e^e/c/ca,  English  ver- 
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hairy  Esau,  children  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca,  these  being 
not  only  of  the  same  genus ,  or  kingdom,  but  akin,  to 
illustrate  this  position.  Amongst  animals,  especially 
domesticated  animals,  a  similar  variation  frequently 
occurs.  The  ‘  sporting  ’  of  flowers  is  proverbial.  Butin 
all  cases  the  variants  retain  evidence  of  their  kind,  or 
origin.  Variants  are  eugenesic,  and  recur  to  their  species. 
Hybrids  are  agenesic ;  or,  if  eugenesic,  their  offspring  are 
agenesic,  and  die  out. 

The  polygenistic  tendencies  of  these  writers  whirl 
them  round  the  habitable  globe  in  search  of  arguments 
and  illustrations  that  appear  to  support  their  opinions. 
They  are  one  hour  at  the  Antipodes,  and  the  next  in 
their  laboratories  and  scanning  molecular  generations  and 
economies.  They  put  to  shame  bygone  alchemy  and 
astrology  by  their  ardour  and  perseverance.  And  we 
promise  them  emphatically  that  they  will  be  crowned 
with  triumphant  success,  at  least  as  soon  as  the  Elixir 
Vitas  and  the  knowledge  of  the  future  shall  be  bene¬ 
ficially  attainable. 

In  the  brevity,  we  necessarily  adopt,  and  to  which  we 
limit  ourselves  in  our  treatment  of  anthropological  specu¬ 
lations,  we  shall  rely  upon  any  single  proof  of  error  we 
may  satisfactorily  establish,  whether  that  error  be  trace¬ 
able  to  misinformation,  or  miscalculation,  as  being  fatal  to 
the  cause  it  may  have  been  introduced  and  made  use  of 
to  support.  For  our  opponents,  in  order  to  confirm  their 
views  by  proving  their  propositions,  which  are  that  man¬ 
kind  are  of  divers  and  distinct  sources,  origins,  or 
parentage,  endeavour  to  make  the  utmost  of  any  varia¬ 
tions,  that  present  themselves.  They  set  such  variations 
as  widely  apart  as  their  external  appearances  may  seem 

sion  Rebecca,  is  from  p2*1,  ravaq,  to  tie  firmly,  to  fasten.  The  word 
rivqah  means  a  cord  with  a  noose,  a  lasso.  It  is  given  as  a  name  to  a 
maiden,  who  ensnares  by  her  charms  and  her  beauty. 
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to  warrant,  and  the  impracticability  of  tracing  them  to  a 
single  primal  pair,  as  their  source  or  origin,  is  totis  viribus 
argued  and  insisted  upon.  And  for  this  end  great  exer¬ 
tions  and  sustained  efforts  are  continually  made  in  the 
direction  of  hunting  down  something  approaching  an 
available  proof,  that  some  phases  of  humanity  are  so  far  in 
the  rear  of  European  human  nature  in  the  gift  of  reason 
and  intellect,  that  they  absolutely  want  the  human 
characteristic  of  improvability.  They  then  proceed  by 
efforts  to  show  that  some  of  these  so  denominated  human 
beings  are  agenesic,  when  coupled  with  Europeans. 
Australia  is  their  principal  area  for  these  operations. 
And,  as  we  happen  to  have  had,  and  still  to  enjoy,  con¬ 
tinuous  and  authentic  information  on  the  matters  which 
these  writers  impugn  and  deny,  we  enter  the  lists  of 
controversy  with  them  with  entire  confidence.  For  while 
we  accord  them  the  courtesy  of  believing  it  to  be  possible 
that  they  may  have  been  grossly  imposed  upon  by  mis¬ 
information,  we  unhesitatingly  withhold  our  faith  in  the 
Australian  revelations,  they  have  given  to  the  world. 
These  writers  have  represented  exceptional  cases  of  these 
poor  people’s  return  to  wild  and  savage  life  as  the  rule ;  and 
exceptional  instances  of  barbarity  have  by  them  been 
spoken  of  as  ordinary  occurrences.  The  measure  which 
has  been  meted  out  to  ‘  the  black  fellows  ’  of  Australia 
would  serve  to  exhibit  England  as  a  den  of  thieves,  and 
Ireland  as  a  nest  of  assassins.  They  write,  for  example, 
of  these  black  men  of  Australia,  that  they  are  altogether 
unimprovable  and  absolutely  incorrigible  savages} 

We  make  no  attempt  to  deny  that  there  have  been 


1  See  Dr.  Paul  Broca’s  Phenomena  of  Hybridity,  p.  45,  sqq.  This 
author  is  equally  demonstrative  concerning  Tasmania.  We  have  not  direct 
information  on  this  country’s  position,  but  the  language  employed  is  so 
much  the  counterpart  of  that,  which  affects  Australia,  that  we  can  but  class 
the  accounts  as  equally  liable  to  question. 
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instances  of  these  people,  after  much  schooling,  much 
encouragement,  and  great  hope  of  their  reclamation  to 
useful  and  civilized  life  and  occupations,  returning  to 
their  wild  and  free  life  in  the  bush — the  life  they  beheld 
their  kindred  and  people  enjoying  and  attached  to.  But 
this  has  not  been,  nor  is  it,  witnessed  often  enough  to 
make  out  a  case.  Our  information,  which  has  been 
supplied  by  several  gentlemen  who  have  had  thirty  and 
more  years’  experience,  is  most  directly  and  completely 
opposed  to  the  statements  made  by  Dr.  Broca.  One 
gentleman,  who  had  been  twenty-nine  years  in  Australia, 
assured  us  that  he  had  witnessed  no  positive  indecorum 
amongst  the  black  fellows  but  once  ;  and  that  the 
indecorum ,  immediately  discontinued  on  remonstrance, 
was  attempted  at  the  suggestion  and  encouragement  of  a 
British  soldier.  By  another  gentleman,  a  clergyman  of 
many  years’  standing  at  Sydney — we  believe  nearer  forty 
than  thirty  years — we  are  informed  that  his  experience  of 
his  Australian  congregation  is  most  satisfactory ;  these 
misrepresented  people  being  in  no  sense  or  degree  inferior 
to  Europeans  of  their  station  in  society.1  "We  have  this 
able  clergyman’s  testimony  to  many  traits  of  character 
and  many  instances  of  conduct,  which  confirm  his  favour¬ 
able  report  of  these  grievously  misrepresented  members 
of  the  human  family.  Furthermore,  we  have  seen  and 
have  had  much  opportunity  of  observing  two  young 
lads,  who  were  brought  over  from  Adelaide,  South 
Australia,  by  Mr.  Edward  Eyre.2  These  boys,  the 
elder  about  fourteen  years  of  age  and  the  younger 

1  The  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  M.A.,  author  of  Researches  in  the  Southern 
Gold  Fields  of  New  South  Wales,  &e.  This  gentleman  was  the  first  dis¬ 
coverer  of  the  Gold  Fields  of  Australia. 

2  Edward  Eyre,  Esq.,  afterwards  Governor  of  Jamaica ;  the  gentleman 
who  averted  the  massacre  of  the  white  inhabitants,  and  thereby  preserved 
that  island  to  the  British  crown. 
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two  or  three  years  less,  discovered  a  mental  condition 
and  Christian  knowledge  and  sentiments,  quite  on  a 
par  with — we  might  have  said  superior  to — respectably 
trained  youngsters  of  the  humble  trading  and  agricultural 
classes  in  this  country.  They  could  read  intelligently, 
and,  a  very  grand  accomplishment,  knew  their  Church 
Catechism  well,  giving  intelligent  answers  to  questions 
thereon,  which  were  put  to  them ;  they  had  a  fair 
acquaintance  with  the  arithmetical  tables.  Frequently 
were  they  sent  out  together  for  walking  exercise,  and 
they  demeaned  themselves  with  much  more  propriety 
than  English  boys,  full  of  uncontrollable  spirits,  are  wont 
to  preserve.  But  in  giving  a  true  and  faithful  account 
of  these  youths,  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  suppress  the 
fact  that  the  elder,  when  followed  and  insulted  by  white 
fellows ,  chose  out  one  who  was  bigger  than  himself,  and 
administered  to  him  a  lesson  that  taught  young  Hornsea1 
to  respect  human  nature,  although  beneath  a  dark  cuticle. 
Mr.  Edward  Eyre  sent  us  a  note  by  these  youngsters. 
We  seated  them  in  our  hall,  and  gave  them  cake  to 
amuse  them,  while  we  should  write  our  answer.  Our 
attention  was  attracted  by  their  movements  and  their 
eager  whispering.  They  had  crept  a-tiptoe  to  the  open 
door  of  the  drawing-room,  and  were  gazing  at  the 
engravings  and  pictures.  The  c  Last  Supper,’  by 
Leonardo  da  Yinci,  had  caught  and  riveted  their  atten¬ 
tion.  The  first  notice  of  the  engraving  by  the  younger 
boy  was  that  c  they  are  at  dinner.’  4  No,  no  !  ’  said  the 
elder,  c  it  is  the  Lord’s  Supper.’  We  joined  and  talked 
with  them,  and  asked  them  questions.  And  we  pledge 
our  word  that  these  boys,  the  elder  of  course  more  particu¬ 
larly,  acquitted  themselves  as  well  as  any  English  boys  of 
similar  age  and  opportunities  of  instruction  would  have 


1  Hornsea,  a  small  town  on  the  sea  coast  in  Holderness. 
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done.  They  informed  ns  that  they  had  attended  the 
Adelaide  national  school ;  and  their  culture  was  highly 
creditable  to  that  institution.  No  sober  and  truthful 
mind  could  have  to  say  of  f  the  black  fellows,’  that  they 
are  not  improvable  after  the  interview  we  have  faithfully 
recorded. 

Yet,  after  all,  savages  they  were,  and  savages  they 
proved  themselves  to  be.  We  observed  that  the  elder 
boy’s  boot-lace  was  loose  and  trailing  on  the  ground, 
and  we  recommended  him  to  adjust  it.  Immediately  the 
younger  boy  threw  himself  on  his  knees  at  the  elder  boy’s 
feet  and  proceeded  to  fasten  the  boot-lace.  In  our 
civilized  ignorance  we  remonstrated  with  the  elder  boy  for 
permitting  this  service.  But  the  younger,  still  kneeling, 
turned  up  to  us  a  pair  of  sucli  beautiful  eyes,  fringed  with 
long  up-waving  lashes,  as  are  never  seen  except  in  crayon 
drawings,  that  are  put  before  young  ladies  and  gentlemen 
at  school  to  be  copied :  the  boy’s  teeth,  too,  were  examples 
of  dentition,  that  would  have  set  aspiring  dentists  at 
nought.  c  Oh,  sir,’  he  said,  {  he  must  not  do  this  for  him¬ 
self,  when  I  am  at  hand  !  ’  *  And  why  not,  my  lad  ?  ’ 

c  Because,  sir,  he  is  of  a  higher  tribe  than  I  am.’  There 
was  a  savage  !  Who  hears  of  such  conventional  respect 
and  humility,  of  such  social  deference,  in  reading,  Titing, 
and  Tithmetical  England  ? — in  England,  where  every 
body  is  as  good,  as  any  body? — in  England,  that  is  rapidly 
advancing  in  Yankeeism? — in  England,  where  no  one 
stoops  to  be  grateful  in  feeling,  or  thankful  in  words — 
except  for  future  favours  ? 

We  are  yet  further  enabled  to  affirm,  in  contrast  with 
the  teaching  of  Dr.  Broca,  that  these  poor  creatures, 
when  coupled  with  Europeans,  are  eugenesic.  Nor  are 
there  wanting  abundant  living  evidences  of  the  fact. 
That  these  living  evidences  are  not  in  the  bush,  as  they 
are  in  cities  and  towns,  multitudinous,  is  not  a  symptom 
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of  agenesis*  nor  any  testimony  to  European  morality.  It 
is*  alas  !  attributable  to  the  bloody  obliteration  of  keenly 
felt  dishonour  by  the  outraged  males  of  the  unreclaimed 
and  despised  black  race.  In  recording  this  foul  blemish 
upon  both  European  and  Australian  human  nature*  we 
truly  unveil  the  infamy  of  the  former  and  the  savagery  of 
the  latter.  The  non-improvability  of  the  latter  we  deny 
and  dispute*  and  are  persuaded  we  have  disproved. 

We  have  herein  shown  the  eugenesis  of  the  white 
European,  when  crossed  with  the  black  inhabitants  of 
Australia.  But  eugenesis*  as  well  between  peoples*  as 
between  animals*  is  the  irrefragable  proof  of  identity  of 
species.  So  is  the  universal  eugenesis  of  all  the  peoples 
that  dwell  upon  the  surface  of  our  planet*  whatever  be 
their  stature*  their  physiognomy*  their  colour,  or  their 
intelligence.  And  identity  of  species  is  a  strong  and  most 
potential  argument  in  favour*  if  it  be  not*  as  we  believe  it 
to  be*  a  proof*  of  a  community  of  descent. 

We  have,  moreover*  placed  beyond  question  the  im- 
provability  of  the  Australian  people.  And  as  of  them,  so 
of  all  other  peoples*  we  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming 
their  improvability  under  fitting  and  sustained  incitements. 
We  have  shown*  and  our  readers  have  seen  in  our  showing* 
the  cultivation  of  which  the  black  fellows  of  Australia 
are  susceptible.  And  we  have  only  to  look  across  the 
Atlantic  and  we  shall  perceive*  our  humane  view  will 
rejoice  in*  the  most  marvellous  and  happy  change  that  has 
come  over  a  large  proportion  of  the  negro  population 
there.  Emancipation  came,  as  in  a  regularly  supplied 
accession  of  slaves  must  always  have  been  the  case,  some¬ 
what  too  early  for  part  of  the  slave  population,  especially 
in  the  Southern  States  of  America.  The  negro  popula¬ 
tion  of  those  States  and  of  the  West  Indian  islands  were 
insufficiently  imbued  with  ideas*  or  impressed  with  the 
advantages  of  civilization*  to  take  immediately  the  full 
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benefit  of  emancipation.  But  the  eye  of  the  humane 
Christian  has  only  to  turn  to  the  Northern  States, 
especially  to  Virginia,  and  it  will  see  of  what  unlooked 
for  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  the  black  man  has 
proved  himself  capable. 
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CHAPTER  IV, 

EVOLUTION. 

The  protein  of  Professor  Huxley  would  have  consti¬ 
tuted  a  momentous  and  almost  an  awful  advance  in 
human  science,  if  it  had  begun  c  to  live  in  an  organic 
form.’  But,  after  we  are  not  told  how  many  experi¬ 
ments,  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  salines  and  waters, 
blended  according  to  art  and  watched  agreeably  to  pre¬ 
conceived  hope,  did  not  f  begin  to  live  in  an  organic 
form.’  In  this  experiment  we  have,  instead  of  a  scientific 
triumph,  a  series  of  scientific  failures. 

The  uterine  transmutations,  affirmed  by  Lamarck  and 
approvingly  brought  forward  by  M.  Pouchet,  might  have 
been  compared  with  the  asserted  changes  in  animal  life, 
that  is  with  evolution,  if  those  uterine  changes  had 
been  ascertainable,  or  even  credible,  and  if  there  had 
been  such  a  thing  as  evolution.  They  are,  however, 
merely  introduced  and  glanced  at  in  an  offhand  manner, 
that  seems  to  shun  specification  and  description.  If  they 
be  describable,  why  are  they  not  described  ?  Why  are 
not  the  order  of  the  series  and  the  occurrence  of  each 
form  pointed  out  ?  And,  again,  if  these  changes  be 
enumerable  and  describable,  what  make  they  against 
special  creation  ?  The  uterine  elaboration  of  every  crea¬ 
ture  that  breathes  is  conducted  to  a  specific  produce ; 
that  of  the  human  mother  to  a  human  offspring.  What 
matter  any,  if  there  be  any,  intermediate  changes  of 
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procedure  ?  And  herein  it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
onus  probcindi  lies  entirely  and  imperatively  upon  those 
who  essay  to  subvert  received  opinions.  Whether  gene¬ 
rally  received  opinions  or  tenets  be  right  or  wrong,  true 
or  false,  as  being  generally  received  and  acceptable,  they 
must  be,  can  only  be,  shaken  and  reversed  by  a  regular 
siege  of  argument  and  a  positive  assault  of  demonstration. 
What,  then,  are  these  changes  ?  At  what  times  and  in 
what  conditions  have  they  been  observed  ?  In  what  de¬ 
gree  of  credibility  do  they  appear?  And,  after  all,  sup¬ 
posing  these  changes  to  be  real,  to  be  clearly  traceable 
and  accurately  definable,  what  do  all  these  discoveries 
effect  towards  the  establishment  of  evolution  as  a  true 
science  ?  These  assumed  and  possibly  definable  changes 
take  place,  when  the  embryos  of  all  species  are  in  a  lym¬ 
phatic  and  corpuscular  state,  or  condition.  These  ele¬ 
ments  are  the  mere  rudiments  of  something  that  is  in  due 
time  to  assume  parts,  members,  lineaments  and  form,  or 
figure.  They  are  the  mere  rudiments  of  that  which  in 
course  of  time  is  intended  to  breathe  and  to  live  in  an 
organic  form.  But  in  this,  their  rudimentary  condition 
of  lymphatic  and  corpuscular  congeries,  they  are  scarcely 
cognizable  as  specific  forms  and  developments.  There 
are,  we  venture  to  affirm,  neither  worm,  insect,  bird,  nor 
even  mammal  at  that  juncture  visible  in  those  rudimen¬ 
tary  elements.  A  prominent  or  a  remarkably  aquiline 
nasal  line  in  the  human  embryo  may  impart  a  bird-like 
appearance.  A  rather  long  and  somewhat  triangular 
face,  an  inverted  isosceles  triangle,  the  apex  at  the  chin, 
may  not  appear  unlike  that  of  a  lion.  The  spermatic 
illusion  at  the  very  earliest  stage  of  gestation  may  be 
mistaken  for  a  worm.  But  this  and  all  these  mental 
conceits  are  absolute  misapprehensions.  The  embryo  is 
at  every  juncture  of  early,  as  it  is  actually  cognizable  in 
the  later,  stages  of  gestation,  instinct  with  the  specific  form. 
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to  which  it  is  ultimately  destined  ;  or  which  it  is  destined 
to  take  ultimately.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom  we  see 
and  are  taught  by  vegetable  physiology  that  the  corculum 
forms  and  reveals  the  characteristics  of  the  respective  sub¬ 
jects.  We  have  seen  many  and  are  personally  acquainted 
with  several  of  our  fellow-creatures,  who  are  remarkably 
bird-like,  and  more  than  one  who  is  nobly  leonine  in 
physiognomy.  But  they  are  only  human.  And  we  can 
only  aver  that,  if  there  be  worms,  insects,  birds,  and 
mammals  visible  in  the  lymphatic  and  corpuscular  em¬ 
bryos  in  utev o  hnmano,  we  have  not  imagined,  but  have 
actually  discovered  coaches  and  four,  castles,  ships  in  full 
sail,  and  many  other  wonders  in  the  expiring  embers  on 
our  domestic  hearth. 

As  soon,  however,  as  a  visible  process  begins  to  de¬ 
velop  organism ;  as  soon  as  these  rudiments  assume  the 
form  of  cognizable  embryo,  or  incipient  foetus,  there  is 
impressed  and  expressed  a  distinct  design.  For  a  power, 
that  works  secretly,  the  power,  we  hold  and  insist  to  be 
creative  Omnipotence,  by  instinctive  provisions  elabo¬ 
rates  and  produces  living  and  breathing  organisms ; 
each  in  ordained  conformity  with  its  parental  antecedents. 
It  is  plain,  then,  that  these  rudiments,  that  are  pro¬ 
nounced  abnormal  by  some  and  indistinguishable  by 
others  of  a  certain  school  of  modern  physiologists,  yes, 
indeed,  not  only  out  of  course  or  abnormal,  but  also  c  indis¬ 
tinguishable?  although  so  widely  different  in  germ,  ele¬ 
mentary  composition  and  proportions,  uterine  custody  and 
alimentation,  and,  moreover,  in  periods  of  gestation, 
eventuate  in  organisms,  that  satisfy  rational  inquiry  and 
justify  the  anticipations  of  genuine  science.1 

1  The  Supjolementum  to  this  position  and  argument,  that  is,  the  uterine 
history  of  th q  foetus,  we  have  given  Latine  versum  in  Appendix  B.  Latine 
versum  scripsimus,  ne  illis,  quibus  maxima  debetur  reverentia,  offensionem 
vel  injuriam  inferamus.  In  that  supplement  we  have  given  such  an 
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These  things  being  so,  and  so  they  are,  and  so  we 
shall  regard  and  accept  them,  until  we  have  something 
beyond  bare  assertion  to  change  our  faith,  where  are  the 
changes, — where  the  forms, — where  the  worms,  insects, 
birds,  and  mammals,  written  of  by  Lamarck  and  paraded 
by  M.  Pouchet  ?  Are  they  real  ?  Are  they  possible  ? 
Does  that  learned  physiologist  actually  see  and  truthfully 
represent  them  ?  We  bow  to  his  superior  philosophy,  and 
we  thank  him  for  the  light  he  throws  upon  what  we 
considered  and  rated  as  phantasies.  We,  then,  have  not 
imagined  and  fancied  that  we  saw,  but  have  actually  seen, 
coaches,  castles,  ships — and  what  not  ? — as  we  have  in  the 
sleepy  hours  gazed  into  our  dying  fires ;  or,  lifting  our 
eyes  to  the  western  heavens  at  dewy  eve  in  summer-time, 
have  actually  seen,  not  imagined,  crosses,  cathedrals, 
Alpine  scenery,  St.  George  and  the  dragon,  and  various 
other  sights,  too  numerous  to  be  recorded. 

If  Lamarck  had  more  than  imagined :  had  he  actually 
seen :  had  he  so  clearly  seen,  as  to  have  duly  and  cate¬ 
gorically  registered  the  particulars,  which  M.  Pouchet 
adduces :  had  he,  Lamarck,  proved  beyond  doubt  that 
man  in  his  uterine  life  passes  through  all  the  phases  of  worm, 
insect,  bird,  and  any  number  of  any  genus ,  or  of  all  genera , 
of  mammals ;  so,  also,  other  physiologists  could,  and 
assuredly  would,  have  seen  and  have  borne  their  testimony 
to  the  same  truths  in  all  their  marvellous  details.  And 
under  this  cloud  of  testimony  all  mankind  must  have 
bared  their  heads  and  have  acknowledged  and  accepted 
all  these  as  being  physical  verities.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  we  could  but  have  considered  all  these  facts  to  be 


account  of  the  process  from  the  embryo  to  foetal  maturity,  as  science  has 
had  the  opportunity  to  arrive  at  and  to  work  upon.  This  account  may  be 
less  circumstantial  than  could  bo  desired  in  so  important  a  matter,  but  it 
is  abundantly  sufficient  to  put  down  the  teaching  of  uterine  transmutations, 
proposed  by  Lamarck  and  commended  by  M.  Pouchet. 
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established ;  that  man,  who  had  been  specially  created  in 
the  position  and  the  form  of  a  living  and  breathing  animal, 
had  indeed  passed  through  the  stages  of  uterine  life  in  the 
status  of  one,  or  more  animals,  before  that  some  superior 
endowment,  inbreathed  into  his  embryonic  composition, 
had  put  under  him,  or  raised  him  above,  that  status  even 
during  the  very  earliest  period  of  his  embryonic,  or 
uterine,  existence.  Yes !  indeed,  we  must  have  bowed 
the  head  to  the  testimony  of  more  than  one  witness,  who 
gives  clear  evidence ;  and,  so  bowing,  have  accepted  the 
position,  that,  as  man  wTas  destined  after  his  birth  into  the 
world  to  f  replenish  the  earth  and  to  subdue  it,’ — to  f  have 
dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the 
air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over 
every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth,’  his 
actual  position  having  always  been  and  being  as  that  his 
destination,  so  was  he  enabled,  so  was  his  uterine,  or 
embryonic,  compound,  his  God-willed  6  protein?  ordained 
and  designedly  prepared,  that  he  should  pass  through  and 
over  and  subdue  and  rise  superior  to  worm,’  f  insect,’ 
f  bird,’  or  any  ‘  mammal  ’  whatsoever,  in  the  earliest  stage 
of  his  uterine  existence.  We  should  have  been  compelled 
to  do  homage  to  these  manifestations  and  to  accept  these 
positions,  opposed  as  they  are  to  our  educational  and 
habitual  prepossessions  and  to  our  acquired  and  cherished 
convictions,  because — only  because — they  would  be  en¬ 
forced  and  impressed  upon  us  by  the  legitimate  power  of 
credible  testimony.  Nevertheless,  in  the  absence  of  that 
legitimate  and  irresistible  evidence,  not  the  vehemence  of 
a  whirlwind  of  unauthenticated,  of  one-voiced,  testimony 
wrould  have  a  claim,  much  less  be  armed  with  the  power, 
to  erase,  or  change  one  tittle  of  our  holy  books,  or  to 
shake  our  faith  in  them  and  thereby  to  imperil  our  hopes 
and  prospects. 

There  is,  then,  no  foundation  whatever  for  Lamarck’s 
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doctrine,  that  man  in  his  uterine  existence  and  before  he 
puts  on  the  human,  passes  through  several,  or  any  other 
forms  of  animal  life.  We  can  only  imagine  that  a  doc¬ 
trine  so  groundless  would  never  have  been  taken  up  and 
brought  forward  by  M.  Pouchet,  had  he  not  in  his  vehe¬ 
ment,  though  baffled,  efforts  to  favour  and  recommend 
the  Darwinian  hypothesis,  evolution,  seen  and  caught  at 
this  wave-worn  straw  for  support. 

Evolution,  the  Darwinian  hypothesis,  implies  a  formal 
denial  of  monogenesis,  the  Scriptural  anthropogony,  and 
an  assertion  of  polygenesis  in  the  broadest  meaning  of 
modern,  or  pseudo-science.  It  is  the  hypothesis,  which 
teaches  and  would  have  mankind  believe  in  a  promiscuous 
transmutation  of  species,  and  genera,  and  orders  and 
classes,  and  that  would  derive  the  most  complicated  and 
perfected  examples  of  organized  life  from  the  lowest 
animalcules,  and  trace  them  through  all  the  gradations 
that  make  up  the  catalogue  of  living  and  breathing 
creations.  And  the  very  being,  who  has  been  dignified 
by  a  pen,  we  hold  to  be  sacred  and  infallible,  as  ‘  the 
image 5  of  the  Creators ,  has  been  traced  by  the  scrutiny 
of  this  hypothesis  through  the  gorilla,  and  all,  or  any, 
living  breaths  up  to,  for  man  is  hereby  shown  to  have 
descended  from ,  an  askidion  and,  as  we  have  the  right  to 
assume,  a  monad;  the  most  insignificant  form  of  infu¬ 
sorial  existence. 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  an  hypothesis,  so  wild  as 
this,  can  find  support  in  any  sound  argument,  any  credible 
authority,  or  any  acceptable  example.  And  in  sober 
truth  we  are  compelled  to  declare  that  the  bases  and 
fulcra  of  this  hypothesis  are  assumed  and  visionary 
possibilities,  their  sole  pretension  to  solidity  an  imaginary 
probability,  and  their  usual  source  the  petitio  principii. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  Descent  of  Man  ’  is  busy 
with  the  similar  structures  of  man,  and  what  the  author 
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persistently  denominates  f  other,’  or  c  the  lower  animals.’1 
There  is  no  denial,  nor  any  desire  to  deny,  that  these 
structures  are  analogous ;  beyond  question  there  are 
many  points  of  correspondence.  There  are,  beyond 
doubt,  similar  embryos,  similar  rudiments,  the  same,  being 
more  than  similar,  tissues,  similar  organs,  muscles,  powers 
motive  and  prehensive,  similar  hair,  bones,  and  yet 
further  similarities.  But  what  is  the  bearing  of  these 
acknowledged  truths  on  the  origin  or  the  descent  of  man  ? 
These  similar  constructions  and  details  argue  not  any 
common  origin  or  progeniture,  as  an  askidion  or  a  deriva¬ 
tion  from  any  created  structure  whatever.  Mr.  Darwin 
advocates  a  process  which  he  calls  evolution,  which  he 
describes  as  a  descent  upwards  from  an  askidion,  possibly 
a  monad,  to  a  man.  We,  yielding  to  ancient  and,  as  we 
firmly  believe,  well-grounded  convictions,  regard  the  pro¬ 
cess  as  one  of  creation ,  of  separate  and  special  creations, 
by  a  special  fiat  for  every  description  or  kind  of  creature. 
And  as,  after  all,  Mr.  Darwin  must  upon  his  own 


The  word  animal  is  from  the  Lat.  animalis,  which  from  anima,  which 
from  animus,  which  from  aue/aos,  wind,  spirit,  breath.  Animal  is  a  breather. 
Anima  signifies  breath ;  as  applied  to  living  organisms,  breath  of  life. 
They  were  thus  designated  at  the  moment  of  their  creation  ;  indeed,  at  the 
moment  their  creation  was  determined  upon.  Man,  as  a  breather,  is  an 
animal.  He  was  created  ‘  for,’  quasi,  in  the  semblance  and  position  of,  an 
animal,  ‘a  breath  of  life.’  He  was  created  lenephesh  khaiah, 

for  a  living  breath, — for  an  animal. 

In  reference  to  man,  his  breath,  or  spirit,  or  life,  is  usually  indicated 
byruakh,  ITH;  that  of  brute  animals  by  nephesh,  ;  the  breath  of  all 
flesh  of  man,  ^bTU"),  ruakh-col  besar-ish ;  yet  ruakh  is  some¬ 

times  used  when  both  man  and  beast,  rUDHS,  behemah,  are  spoken  of.  In 
Eccl.  c.  3,  v.  21,  ‘The  spirit  of  man,  tending  upwards,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
beast,  tending  down  to  the  earth,’  are  both  expressed  by  ruakh. 

Prichard  well  observes  in  his  Natural  History  of  Man :  ‘  In  all  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  his  internal  structure,  in  the  composition  and  functions,  of  his 
parts,  man  is  but  an  animal.’  Truly  so.  Quoad  structure  and  function 
man  is  an  animal ;  quoad  reason  a  superior,  because  a  rational,  animal. 

E 
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principles  admit  the  creation  of  some  primal  form  of 
animal  life,  as  that  of  a  monad  or  an  askidion,  we  only 
differ  with  reference  to  the  repetitions  of  creative  acts, 
or  special  behests,  of  the  Creator.  And  as  respects 
changes,  developments,  transitions,  or  transmutations 
from  one  to  another  form  of  life,  we  neither  see  nor  hear 
of  them.  Never  in  the  annals  of  mankind  have  thevbeen 
seen  or  heard  of.  Mankind  in  the  six,  more  or  less, 
thousands  of  years  since  this  planet’s  renovation  and  re¬ 
habilitation,  and  the  creation  of  its  inhabitant  human  and 
brute  creatures,  have  never  seen,  at  all  events  have  never 
recorded,  a  single  case  of  transmutation  or  evolution  ; 
that  is,  the  change  from  one  genus,  or  even  of  one 
species,  to  another.  It  would  be  a  work  of  supereroga¬ 
tion  if  we  should  make  any  allusion  to,  or  treat  as  excep¬ 
tional,  the  changes  or  processes  of  development,  under¬ 
gone  by  foetus  in  their  natural  sites,  the  plant  in  its  ovum , 
the  seed,  or  the  visible  change,  that  commences  with  an 
ovum ,  and  passing  through  the  mask,  or  larva  state,  and 
that  of  the  pupa ,  eventuates  in  the  perfect  insect,  or 
imago.  All  these  changes,  beautiful  and  wonderful  as 
they  are,  are  the  habits  and  economies  of  Nature;  they 
are  natural ;  they  are  illustrations  of  the  variations,  with 
which  the  Creator  adorned  the  beauteous  earth  He  had 
recalled  into  order. 1  Some  breathers  He  made  vivi¬ 
parous,  some  oviparous.  He  extended  these  properties 
to  the  vegetable  creation :  many  are  the  examples  of 
seed-bearing,  or  oviparous,  and  not  a  few  of  bulbiferous, 
or  viviparous  plants.  In  no  one  of  these  developments 
is  the  kind,  or  species,  lost  or  changed.  The  improve¬ 
ments,  that  are  effected  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  are 
simple  evidences  of  perfectibility  under  the  fostering 
hand  of  rational  and  skilful  culture.  The  perpetuation 


1  See  Appendix  C. 
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of  a  change  we  emphatically  deny.  And  that  perpetua¬ 
tion  alone  could  be  assumed  and  insisted  upon  as  the 
constitution  of  a  new  species. 1  The  dog  may  lose  his 
warm  coat  when  taken  from  a  frigid  or  even  a  temperate 
to  a  tropical  climate ;  and  his  spare  and  silky  covering 
may  become  plentiful,  long,  and  coarse,  and  thereby 
warm,  when  its  wearer  changes  a  tropical  for  a  temperate 
home.  In  the  same  manner  a  flower,  for  example  the 
Viola  tricolor,  that  has  been  nursed  up  to  a  very  high 
standard  of  luxuriance  and  beauty  in  protected  situations 
and  under  luxurious  treatment,  quickly  reverts,  especially 
in  its  progeny,  to  agrestic  simplicity,  when  it  be  returned 
to  its  native  soil  and  abandoned  to  its  natural  surround¬ 
ings.  All  these  delectable  productions  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  are  not  changed  in  kind  or  species ;  they  are 
only,  yet  most  admirably,  advanced  in  quality.  So  man 
by  varied  climate  and  altered  surroundings  may  be 
greatly  changed  in  form,  in  features,  in  the  tint  or  colour 
of  his  skin,  and  in  his  intellectual  powers  and  aptitudes  ; 
and  these  changes  are  seen  to  have  taken  and  to  be  con¬ 
stantly  taking  place.  And  nevertheless,  the  subject  re¬ 
mains  the  same  creature,  man,  in  every  respect  and 
aspect.  In  these  days  of  ambitious  and  restless  science 
changes  of  kind  or  species  are  things  that  are  spoken  of 
with  confidence  and  are  made  the  subjects  of  argument. 
They  are  not,  however,  exhibited  in  the  process  of  this 
evolution  for  the  best  of  all  reasons;  namely,  because 
they  never  take  and  have  never  taken  place.  Man  may 

1  At  a  late — Jan.  1874 — pigeon-show  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  there  were 
exhibited,  if  we  remember  rightly,  thirty  varieties.  These  varieties,  the 
variations  lying  in  their  plumage,  their  heads,  and  their  feet,  are  not 
species.  In  the  human  kingdom  we  have  many  varieties ;  but  they  are  all 
human,  all  man.  Amongst  horses,  dogs,  kine,  sheep,  pigs,  and  other 
animals,  there  are  many  varieties,  but  only  one  species  of  each  of  them. 
They  are  all  eugenesic ;  left  in  freedom  they  either  revert  to  their  type,  or 
species,  or  sport  in  diverse  directions,  as  acted  upon  by  their  surroundings. 
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vary  in  proportions,  in  stature,  in  features,  in  the  tint  or 
colour  of  his  skin,  in  intelligence,  in  physical  and  in 
mental  vigour.  Yet  is  he  always  man.  A  Caucasian, 
that  should  transport  himself  and  his  family  to  Portugal, 
would  soon  lose  in  his  descendants  his  noble  stature,  his 
fine  lineaments,  and  his  clear  complexion.  Thence  de¬ 
ported  to  Zanzibar  or  its  opposite  African  coast,  he  would 
see  his  progeny,  or  at  any  rate  his  progeny  would  be 
seen,  rapidly  declining  towards  the  Mongolian  type.1 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  Caucasian  has  only  to 
migrate  and  pitch  his  tent  permanently  on  the  steppes  of 
Tartary,  and  in  a  few  generations  his  descendants  will 
exhibit  the  frame  of  the  mountaineer,  the  features,  with 
the  eyes  oblique,  wide  apart  and  deeply  set,  and  the 
habits  and  proclivities  of  the  nomad  Mongol. 

And  herein  we  take  no  account  of  malformations  or 
other  casualties  in  any  part  of  the  earth  whatever.  These 
casual  departures  from  any  type  of  any  living  creature 
whatsoever  are  not  specific,  and  much  less  generic.  They 
are  the  results,  we  confidently  affirm,  of  ill-assorted  com¬ 
mixtures,  amongst  these  marriages  between  relations  near 
in  blood,  or  of  the  abnormal  condition  of  the  parents. 
And,  as  we  have  already  insisted,  and  cannot  insist  too 
often  or  too  emphatically,  wheresoever  throughout  the 

1  Cuvier’s  three  varieties  of  man  are  the  Caucasian,  the  Mongolian,  and 
the  Ethiopia.  By  ‘  Mongolian  ’  in  this  place  we  mean  the  negro.  If  the 
tint  or  colour  of  the  skin  be  considered  any  difficulty,  there  is  neither 
reason,  nor  justification,  in  holding  that  notion  tenaciously.  The  micro¬ 
scope  has  revealed  the  nature,  conformation,  and  functions  of  the  inner 
skin.  It  has  shown  the  changes  that  tissue  undergoes  in  tropical  climates, 
and  makes  it  plain  that  in  hot  climates  the  tint  of  the  pigment  is  darkened, 
the  pigment  itself  increased  in  volume,  and  the  cellular  construction  en¬ 
larged  to  receive  and  to  exhibit  it.  The  cellular  capacity  is  enlarged 
by  the  excessive  eruption  of  the  liquid  pigment;  the  liquid  pigment  is 
increased  in  excess  by  the  action  of  the  liver,  which  action  is  stimulated 
by  the  high  temperature.  See  Races  of  the  Old  World ,  p.  359,  seqq.  By 
Charles  Brace. 
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whole  range  of  animate  creations  abnormal,  or  cross, 
mixtures  take  place,  and  heterogeneous  products  result, 
these  products  revert  to  their  type,  or  become  agenesic. 

The  total  absence  of  any  example  of  transmutation 
during  man’s  uterine  life,  and  the  complete  inability  of 
the  parent  and  the  advocates  of  transmutation,  or  evolu¬ 
tion,  to  produce  a  single  instance  of  this  process,  forms 
an  irrefragable  proof  that  the  Darwinian  hypothesis  has 
neither  foundation  nor  tangible  superstructure.  The 
hypothesis  is  hereby  shown  to  be  a  vapour,  which  escapes 
the  touch  of  inquiry  and  is  dissipated  by  the  gentlest 
breath  of  argument. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

THE  DARWINIAN  ARGUMENT  FROM  f  DISUSE.5 

Certain  as  we  represent  and  as  we  feel  ourselves  in  these 
several  matters,  already  touched  upon  and  discussed,  we 
would  not  too  confidently  affirm  that  our  enthusiastic 
student  of  Nature  has  always  erred  in  his  speculations,  or 
that  he  has  been  precipitate  and  mistaken  in  all  his  hy¬ 
potheses.  In  common  justice  and  willing  courtesy  we 
doubt  nothing  that  he  proposes  as  facts.  We  no  more 
than  test,  and,  if  the  result  of  our  test  be  unsatisfactory, 
question  and  examine  the  use  to  which  his  facts  be  sub¬ 
mitted.  Moreover,  we  have  declared  that  our  learned 
and  laborious  author  is  unable  to  produce  a  single  in¬ 
stance  of  the  validity  of  his  speculations,  or  a  single 
example  of  his  proposed  theory  of  Evolution.  In  meek 
deference,  and  in  some  degree  of  humiliation,  we  confess 
our  error  in  both  these  particulars.  And  under  these 
sentiments  we  proceed  to  do  our  evolutionist  justice  by 
recording  an  instance  of  the  soundness  of  his  views, 
and  one  example,  the  only  one  on  record,  of  a  descent 
upwards,  and  of  the  production  of  a  new  species.  In  our 
present  chapter  we  propose  to  put  on  record  an  instance 
of  the  sound  view  taken  by  Mr.  Darwin  of  the  effects  of 
Disuse.  We  reserve  our  example  of  Evolution  for  our 
next  chapter. 

It  is  one  dictum  of  our  intelligent  and  indefatigable 
physiologist,  one  fulmen  lucidum  eloquens,  that  through 
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disuse,  not  only  the  functions,  powers,  and  advantages  of 
animate  organisms  become  unavailable  and  absolutely  sus¬ 
pended,  but  that  the  organs  themselves^  are  suppressed, 
subside,  and  disappear.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  skin- 
twitching  power,  possessed  by  horses,  and  by  the  aid  of 
which  they  rid  themselves  of  the  attacks  of  insects,  is 
almost  suppressed  in  man,  who  can  now  effect  little  more 
than  the  movement  of  the  eyebrows,  and,  in  some  cases, 
of  the  scalp.  This  loss  of  function  in  man  extends  to  an 
almost  universal  suspension  of  the  office,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
certainty,  to  the  suppression  and  loss  of  the  organism  of  the 
panniculus  carnosus.  In  man,  again,  the  system  of  this  same 
panniculus  carnosus,  which  by  extrinsic  muscles  should 
move  the  whole  external  ear,  and  by  intrinsic  muscles  the 
different  parts  of  it,  is  suppressed  to  a  mere  rudimentary 
condition,  and  its  functions  lost  through  disuse.  Mr.  Dar¬ 
win  goes  so  far  as  to  consider  these  motive  powers,  and  all 
the  advantages  of  them,  as  greatly,  if  not  entirely, 
recoverable,  by  repeated  trials  and  sustained  efforts. 
And  we  may  fully  calculate  upon  having,  in  deference 
to  this  high  authority,  institutions,  actual  Gymnasia, 
where  Darwinian  disciples  will  be  scientifically  and  inde- 
fatigably  employed,  in  the  interests  of  humanity  and  of 
the  theory  of  Evolution,  in  exercising  this  panniculus 
carnosus,  or  organ  of  skin-twitching,  in  order  to  recover 
the  almost  extinct  power  of  twitching  their  skins  and  of 
erecting,  possibly  of  wagging,  their  ears.  This  erection 
and  movement  of  the  ears  must  have  been  long  out  of 
use  in  man,  for  our  Evolutionist  has  f  never  heard  of  a 
man  who  possessed  the  least  power  to  erect  his  ears  ’ — a 
matter  much  to  be  regretted,  as  f  the  one  movement  which 
might  be  of  use  to  him.’  Here,  however,  an  amazing 
similarity  occurs  between  homo  sapiens  and  his  less  ad¬ 
vanced  brethren,  the  orang  and  the  chimpanzee.  The 
ears  of  all  these  mammals  *  are  curiously  alike.’  And 
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the  keepers  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  assure  our  author 
that  the  orang  and  the  chimpanzee,  like  man, f  never  move 
or  erect  their  ears.’  And  when  we  take  this  comparison 
a  stage  or  two  further,  and  perceive,  as  we  must  perceive 
and  acknowledge,  another  distinct  and  amazing  similarity, 
that  man  and  the  orang  and  chimpanzee  have  no  wings, 
having,  we  may  presume,  lost  them  by  suppression 
through  Disuse,  we  can  but  see  and  acknowledge  that 
these  mammals  are  of  the  same  genus  and  species ,  albeit  in 
different  stages  of  development.  Indeed  they  are  in  this 
wingless  condition,  and  in  the  suppressed  and  function¬ 
less  condition  of  their  ears,  altogether  in  a  completely 
rudimentary  stage  of  existence.  f  Why  these  mammals,’ 
to  wit  man,  orang,  and  chimpanzee,  f  have  lost  the  power 
of  erecting  their  ears  we  cannot  say.’  It  may  be,’  quoad 
orang  and  chimpanzee, c  that  owing  to  their  arboreal  habits 
and  their  great  strength,  they  were  but  little  exposed  to 
danger,  and  so  during  a  lengthened  period  moved  their 
ears  ’ — for  watch  and  guard — f  but  little,  and  so  lost  the 
power  of  using  them.’ 

This  profound  and  most  satisfactory  explanation  only 
touching  the  cases  of  the  orang  and  the  chimpanzee,  we 
are  left  to  inquire  what  habit,  or  circumstances,  or  mishap 
may  have  induced  a  similar  disuse,  and  so  a  similar 
suppression  and  loss,  of  the  ear-erecting  power  in  man. 
And  in  the  absence  of  all  other  reasonable  hypothesis,  we 
seek  explanation  in  the  condition  of  secure  civilization,  in 
which  we  so  happily  find  ourselves,  and  which  has  thrown 
our  panniculus  cai'nosus  quite  out  of  demand  and  out  of 
use,  and  has  thereby  suppressed  its  functions.  In  our 
fortunate  circumstances,  and  under  our  liberal  Govern¬ 
ment,  we  fear  no  lurking  danger,  dread  no  stealthy 
assassin,  expect  no  acquisitive  follower.  Life  and  pro¬ 
perty  are  completely  safe  in  England,  and,  owing  to  most 
judicious  sacrifices  made  in  the  sister  isle,  are  equally  safe 
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in  Ireland.  We  are  entirely  independent  of  auricular 
interposition  and  of  auricular  movements.  Yet,  in  fair¬ 
ness  to  our  Evolutionist’s  argument,  we  confess  that  if 
the  human  ear  were  in  full  possession  of  its  natural 
faculties,  and  were  thereby  enabled  to  discharge  its  proper 
functions  and  offices,  that  odious  little  insect  that  is  so 
potent  with  its  forceps  and  so  disgustingly  fleet  of  foot, 
and,  withal,  so  atrocious  a  troglodyte  in  its  proclivities, 
would  never  have  achieved  the  style  and  title  of  earwig . 
Neither,  we  conceive,  would  that  menace,  c  with  a  flea  in 
your  ear ,’  have  become  so  terrible,  nor  have  found  a 
place  in  our  colloquial  phraseology.  And  man,  in  the 
normal  perfection  of  his  auricular  functions,  would  have 
been  characterised  as  an  animal  not  only  oculis  intentuy 
but  moreover,  and  greatly  to  his  advantage  as  an  animal, 
therein  superior  to  the  orang  and  the  chimpanzee,  auribus 
erectis. 

Mr.  Darwin’s  argument,  drawn  from  his  theory  of  the 
effects  of  disuse  upon  animal  organism  generally,  and 
upon  the  organism  of  the  ear  especially,  carries  us  bravely 
forward  in  our  search  for  truth.  We  cannot  forbear  to 
give  our  gentle  readers  the  benefit  of  a  salient  corollary, 
that  presents  itself.  Our  corollary  is  this :  Mr.  Woollier, 
a  sculptor,  while  he  was  at  work  on  his  figure  of  Puck,  to 
which  he  had  given  long  and  pointed  ears,  justified  this 
election  in  the  following  manner.  His  attention,  he  said, 
was  called  to  one  little  peculiarity  in  the  external  ear, 
which  he  had  often  observed  both  in  men  and  women, 

4  and  of  which  he  perceived  the  full  signification.’1  This 
4  little  peculiarity  ’  is  4  a  little  blunt  point?  which  projects 
from  the  inwardly  folded  margin,  or  helix.  Now  our 
indefatigable  and  vigilant  Evolutionist,  ever  ready  to 
improve  all  opportunities  and  every  scintillation  of 


1  Descent  of  Man,  p.  22. 
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evidence  in  aid  of  his  several  hypotheses,  affirming  that 
6  every  character,  however  slight,  must  be  the  result  of 
some  definite  cause,’  leaves  us  no  loophole  by  which,  as 
we  follow  his  example,  we  can  escape  the  conviction  that 
the  ear  of  homo  sapiens  may  be  only,  or  may  still  retain 
only,  a  vestige  of  a  once  prolonged  apparatus  of  hearing. 
This  4  helix]  or  fold  of  the  ear,  has,  it  appears,  c  a  blunt 
point  ’ — we  stay  not  to  revel  in  the  charms  of  scientific 
style,  that  thus  associates  acuteness  and  obtuseness  in  its 
luculent  phraseology — which  4  blunt  point,’  or  projection, 
is  possibly,  and  even  probably,  nothing  less  than  a  long, 
perhaps  a  very  long,  ear,  through  disuse  subsident.  We, 
learning  and  realizing  this  veritable  inference,  descry  very 
probable,  at  least  possible,  reasons  for  the  conception  of 
our  hypothesis — that  some,  perhaps  only  a  few,  examples 
of  the  human  animal  have  been  evolved  from  mammal 
progenitors,  or  antecedents,  who  were  endowed  with 
hearing-apparatus  of  exceptional  length.  It  has  not  yet 
been  settled,  we  imagine,  by  science  from,  or  through, 
what  type,  or  whether  always  through  the  same  type,  of 
mammal  every  variety  of  the  human  race  may  have 
descended.  The  anthropomorphous  mammals  may  at  the 
first  glance  appear  the  most  probable  antecedents  of 
mankind.  Yet  other  mammals,  under  ascertainable 
facilities  and  probabilities,  may  put  in  a  claim  to  some 
share  of  progenitive  or  pre-formative  antecedency.  There 
hovers,  however,  about  and  around  this  seemingly  very 
potential  agency,  4  Disuse,’  a  suspicion,  and  even  a 
suggestion,  and  almost  a  persuasion,  if  not  a  positive 
certainty — but  herein,  as  in  many  other  persuasions,  4  ice 
cannot  feel  sure 51 — that  varieties  of  homo  sapiens ,  which 
cannot,  or  will  not,  or  do  not,  hear  reason — especially 
reasons  or  arguments  that  be  adverse  to,  and  possibly 


1  Descent  of  Man,  passim. 
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subversive  of,  adopted  and  cherished  hypotheses — may, 
and  probably  do,  derive  from  some  extraordinarily 
long-eared  type  of  mammal.  And  these  specimens  of 
the  human  animal  possess  two-and-twenty-inch  wrought 
metal  tympana 1  of  full  and  complete,  and  absolutely  im¬ 
penetrable  reason-proof  perfection.  In  confirmation  of 
this  hypothesis  we  have  other  evidence.  In  their  im¬ 
mediately  previous  status,  or  stage,  and  that  a  normal 
status,  and  before  they  have  completed  their  descent  to 
the  human  type,  the  mammals,  concerning  whose  ante¬ 
cedents  we  have  presumed  to  air  our  hypothesis,  are 
notoriously  addicted  to  a  habit  of  lowering  their  heads, 
of  intensely  fixing  their  gaze,  as  if  with  their  eager 
eyes  they  could  penetrate  the  crust  of  the  earth  to  the 
depth  of  some  six  or  seven  miles,  and  of  simultaneously 
flourishing  their  hinder  extremities  high  up  in  the  air,  as 
if  in  a  paroxysm  of  excitement  and  of  most  intense  gratifi¬ 
cation.  What  do  these  extraordinary  and  eccentric 
mammals  see  ?  Is  it  from  these  deep-earth  gazers  that 
descend  that  variety  of  the  human  mammal,  that  study 
our  planet’s  crust,  not  only  to  bring  to  light  useful  and 
precious  minerals,  but  to  discover  and  to  be  garrulous 
about  apparent,  not  real,  discrepancies  between  the 
Volume  of  Nature  and  the  Volume  of  Divine  Inspira¬ 
tion  ? 

We  feel  the  less  hesitation  about  the  descent  we  have 

herein  endeavoured  to  trace,  inasmuch  as  the  illustrious 

Homan  Orator  and  Metaphysician,  we  can  mean  Cicero 

only,  has  in  no  small  degree  sanctioned  our  hypothesis. 

We  are  all  aware  that  varieties  occasionallv  revert  to 

«/ 

their  primitive  types.  We  see  this  in  birds,  animals, 
and  vegetables.  We  see  it  in  the  example  we  have 

1  The  metal,  that  is  applicable  to  the  formation  of  tympana  of  this 
order,  is  a  compound  of  copper  and  zinc,  or  calamine.  This  alloy  was  held 
by  Bp.  Watson  to  be  the  orichalcum  of  the  ancients. 
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endeavoured  to  elucidate.  And  any  instance  or  proba¬ 
bility  of  a  recurrence  to  a  previous  type  or  stage  of  evo¬ 
lution  or  development,  any  positive  c  harking  back  ’  to  a 
previous  form,  would  confirm  our  case  concerning  homo 
sapiens ,  and  fix  him  upon  any  number  of  legs.  F avouring 
this  our  hypothesis  Cicero  quotes,  with  all  the  authority  of 
his  entire  approbation,  the  saying  of  Scipio,  f  apud  Nu- 
mantiam]  concerning  Metellus.  And  this  great  Roman 
orator  does  this  when  he  is  in  no  humour  to  disguise  his 
sentiments :  (  Si  quintum  pareret  mater  ejus ,  asinum 
fuisse  parituram 

1  Cicero  Be  Oratore,  lib.  ii.  c.  66. 
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THE  HYPOTHESIS  OF  EVOLUTION  PROVED  AND 

CONFIRMED  :  AN  EXAMPLE  :  A  NEW  SPECIES. 

We  give  our  readers  fair  warning  that  we  are  about 
to  deliver  an  illustration  of  the  soundness  of  the  theory 
of  Evolution.  If  our  readers  admit  the  validity  of  our 
illustration,  our  business  is  done  and  our  office  performed. 
This,  however,  we  leave  to  their  judgment.  What  we 
unhesitatingly  say  is,  that  if  a  gentle  public  will  not 
accept  this  one  example  of  the  soundness  of  the  theory  of 
Evolution,  there  is  to  be  found  no  other  in  the  air,  upon 
the  earth,  or  in  the  waters.  In  this  absence  of  support 
Evolution  collapses. 

In  working  out  this  our  laudable  purpose  we  are 
compelled  to  make  public  a  case,  in  which  an  Irish  gentle¬ 
man  had  the  misfortune  to  be  arraigned  at  the  bar  of 
justice  for  an  imputed  breach  of  the  law,  and  who  put  in 
a  plea,  that  was  well  calculated  to  establish  his  innocence 
and  to  secure  for  him  an  honourable  acquittal.  The 
charge,  upon  which  this  unhappy  man  was  placed  at  the 
bar  and  tried,  was  an  alleged  illegal  acquisition  of  that 
which,  in  its  phase  of  transmutation,  or  evolution,  at  the 
time,  is  denominated  a  gun.  Shocked  and  wounded  to 
the  quick  by  this  injurious  imputation,  and  in  no  small 
measure  daunted  by  the  awkwardness  of  the  situation, 
this  honest  Irishman  was  in  the  first  instance  somewhat 
thrown  off  his  equilibrium.  In  the  power  and  at  the 
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mercy,  as  lie  was  and  felt  himself  to  be,  of  evidently 
ignorant  and  unscrupulous  prosecutors,  jurymen  and  wit¬ 
nesses,  he  saw  no  probability  of  successfully  disproving 
the  charge,  made  to  his  prejudice.  He  became  well  nigh 
powerless  to  affirm  his  innocence.  And,  notwithstanding 
all  the  resources  of  Irish  self-possession  and  fluency  of 
utterance,  he  was  almost  dumb-founded.  The  jury,  and 
indeed  the  judge  himself,  perceived  nothing  short  of  guilt 
in  his  faltering  f  not  guilty;  ’  nothing  less  than  self-con¬ 
viction  in  the  prisoner’s  distress  and  confusion.  There  is 
no  place  for  dainty  diction — no  opening  for  any  but  the 
Old  Bailey  phraseology.  In  its  stereotyped  phrase  we 
have  to  convey  to  our  astonished  readers  the  stunning 
information,  that,  without  respect  for,  or  consideration  of, 
his  valid  plea,  the  wretched  prisoner  was  ‘found  guilty.’ 
And  the  judge  called  upon  the  astounded  prisoner  and 
convict  to  say  why  judgment  should  not  be  pronounced 
against  him.  The  unhappy  convict  once  more  urged  his 
Plea.  He  appealed  to  the  not  yet  sufficiently  known  and 
accepted  science  of  Evolution.  Loudly  and  with  fervid 
and  heart-searching  eloquence  the  convict  repelled  the 
charge,  and  in  terms  and  with  energy  that  should  have 
reached  the  judgment  and  secured  the  sympathy  of  the 
court,  averred  that  he  had  been  the  rightful  owner  of  the 
gun,  that  was  found  in  his  possession,  from  the  time  it 
had  been  a  very  little  pistol.  He  turned  from  the  judge 
to  the  jury  ;  and  from  the  jury  he  turned  to  the  populace 
in  the  court;  he  fully  reckoned  upon  acquiescence,  ap¬ 
proval,  sympathy,  acquittal,  freedom.  But  his  appeal 
was  to  no  good  purpose. 

‘  An  ’  myself  guilty  is  it,  avick  ?  An’  I  the  owner  of 
the  shooting  animal,  the  poor  baaste  !  from  whin  ’twere 
a  gorsoon  of  a  pistol !  No,  grali 1  to  jhoodge  an  ’jhoory  ! 
For  sure  there’s  small  acquintance  wid  the  langidges,  or 

1  Good  will. 
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wid  Misther  Euclid’s  ailments  an  ’ Jogicals ,  or,  agra ,  wid 
Misther  Dhurwin’s  Ivillootions  !  Masha,,  no  philomaths 
them  spalpeens!  Our  hedge-schulmasther  ’d  tak  ’  the 
consate  out  on  ’m  all  in  no  time !  No  comparishment 
betune ’m  !  Och  !  an  ’  ’tis  a  bad  job  intirely  !  An  ’  the 
misfortunate  crathur  is  myself,  avourneen  !  Och ! 
Katty,  acushla  agus  1 !  an  ’  how  will  ye  dig  the  phaties 
for  thim  sivin  childher,  an  ’  anither,  one  at  laaste !  sune 
to  foller.  Och  ,  Katty  asthore  machree  2 !  Och  !  Och  ! 
Och  !  Och  !  ’  And  these  repeated  ejaculations  were  not 
delivered  monotonously,  with  unimpassioned  tone,  or 
simple  emphasis.  They  had  each  its  rounded  crescendo 
and  diminuendo  utterance.  They  were  fully  expressive 
of  surprise,  of  indignation,  of  remonstrance,  of  the  gentle 
tones  of  entreaty  and  of  the  melting  accents  of  despair. 
We  should  imagine  Garrick’s  ‘  Oh  !  Sophonisba,  Oh!’ 
to  have  been  a  tame  performance,  compared  with  Paddy’s 
ultimate  appeal  to  the  judge  and  jury.1 2 3 

Now  amidst  all  our  pride  and  self-complacency  con¬ 
cerning  the  purity  and  intelligence  of  our  British  Courts* 
of  justice,  and  that  pride  rational  and  that  self-com¬ 
placency  justifiable,  seeing  that  they  be  founded  upon 
experience,  we  cannot  but  feel  ashamed  and  we  must  of 
necessity  blush  at  the  awful  absence  of  intelligence  and 


1  Pulse  of  my  life. 

2  Beloved  of  my  heart. 

3  And  here  we  consider  it  right  and  just  to  state  our  humble  reliance 
upon  the  fairness  of  our  report  of  this  unhappy  Irishman’s  defence.  Wo 
trust  that  it  is  not  very  incorrect.  Our  inability  to  take  short-hand  notes, 
and  our  ignorance  of  the  emphatic  stylo  of  Irish  eloquence,  may  possibly 
have  occasioned  some  injustice  to  the  unhappy  convict’s  address.  And 
should  our  report  meet  his  eye,  we  entreat  him  to  accept,  our  explanation  as 
our  humble  apology.  That  the  ‘  walls  ’  of  all  countries  ‘  have  ears’  we  have 
been  duly  instructed ;  and  we  have  heard  that  Irish  hedge-rows  abound  with 
the  asJcidia  metallica,  of  which  anon,  in  every  stage  of  development.  Neither 
sacrilege  nor  a  long  series  of  wrong-doing  have  availed  to  purify  those  said 
hedge-rows  of  these  pernicious  developments  of  the  asJcidia  metallica. 
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so  of  common  justice  in  the  trial  before  us.  And  the 
circumstance,  that  must  open  widely  the  eyes  of  all  men 
to  ‘  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  laicj  and  to  the  lamen¬ 
table  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  its  ermined  administra¬ 
tors,  is  that  this  same  judge  on  the  morning  of  that  very 
day  had  directed  the  acquittal  of  a  prisoner,  who  had 
stood  at  the  same  bar,  charged  with  the  illicit  abduction 
of  a  cow.  This  prisoner  was,  we  say,  acquitted.  And 
on  what  grounds  ?  Because,  forsooth,  he,  that  said  pri¬ 
soner,  affirmed  and  luckily  had  witnesses  at  hand  who 
bore  testimony  to  the  truth  of  his  affirmation,  that  he  had 
been  the  rightful  owner  of  the  cow  in  question  from  the 
time  when  it  had  been  a  little  calf. 

Our  business,  however,  is  with  science;  the  science 
of  Evolution.  W e  feel  the  onus  proharuli  pressing  heavily 
on  our  pen,  lest  more  mis-directions  from  the  seats  of 
justice  sully  the  general  purity  of  our  Courts  of  Law. 
It  will  be  our  province  to  exhibit  plainly — so  plainly,  that 
men  on  any  breed  of  hobby,  whether  chemistry,  anatomy, 
or  geology,  may  ride  and  read — the  rationalia  of  develop¬ 
ment,  or  Evolution.  Our  task  it  is  to  affirm  and  to  prove 
and  maintain  the  evolution  of  the  more  and  of  the  most 
perfect  from  the  primary,  the  least  perfect  and  the  lowest 
of  these,  as  of  all,  physical  phenomena.  Yes  !  physical 
phenomena  we  denominate  and  physical  phenomena  we 
affirm  them  to  be ;  yea !  animals  we  designate  cows  and 
calves,  guns  and  pistols.  Nor,  under  the  conclusive 
reasoning  we  exhibit,  can  the  application  of  the  desig¬ 
nation  be  open  to  question.  For  is  not  the  signification 
of  the  term,  animal,  that  which  breathes,  a  breather  ? 1  Or 
have  we  to  remind,  we  have  not  assuredly  to  inform,  our 
readers,  that  the  genus ,  under  discussion,  the  genus 
ferreum ,  or  metallicum ,  is  a  breather  of  fire  and  brim- 


1  Animal,  from  animus,  which  from  &ve/jLos,  wind,  breath,  &c. 
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stone ;  a  breather  and  therefore  an  animal  ?  This  ob¬ 
vious  position  is  surely  unassailable. 

At  the  outset  of  this  our  sober  investigation  and 
careful  exposition  of  these  important  and  interesting 
phenomena  we  affirm  our  sole  ground  and  motive  thereto 
to  be,  that  we  entertain  more  than  a  little  apprehension 
that  some  future  Court  may  lie  in  intellectual  mistiness 
and  darkness  with  reference  to  the  science  of  transmuta¬ 
tion,  or  development,  and  slide  into  the  same  sad  error, 
respecting  the  transmutation  of  a  pistol  to  a  gun  as  well 
as  of  a  calf  to  a  cow.  Yet  the  fact  and  the  reasoning 
process  to  the  demonstration  of  the  truth  are  far  too  pel¬ 
lucid  to  require,  or  even  to  justify,  a  seriatim  explanation  ; 
albeit  science  has  not  yet  discovered  more  than  a  long 
row  of  finger-posts,  that  point  the  way  to  the  forthwith 
to  be  discovered  actual  procedure.  And,  furthermore,  we 
shall  be  enabled  to  expatiate  with  the  utmost  confidence 
upon  and  even  to  point  to  examples  of  transmutations  of 
species,  far  more  wonderful  than  those  amongst  air- 
breathing  forms  of  life,  which  have  been  discovered  and 
exhibited  in  type  by  the  author  of  the  ‘  Descent  of  Man,’ 
and  have  been  welcomed  and  fondled  by  his  far-seeing 
followers.  Of  these,  our  own  transmutations,  species 
and  varieties,  all  proceeding,  of  course,  from  that  poten¬ 
tial  agency,  natural  selection ,  half  a  human  eye,  or  even 
a  blind  man’s  touch  will  not  for  a  moment  acknowledge 
a  doubt. 

At  once,  then,  we  would  have  it  fully  understood  that 
the  very  smallest  pistol,  even  a  waistcoat-pocket  pistol, 
of  which  we  possessed  a  lovely  brace  when  we  were  very, 
very  young,  is  not  the  lowest  or  primary  form  of  the 
genus  metallicum ,  or  fire-and-brim stone  breather.  The 
lowest  ascertainable  form,  or  status ,  of  this  metallic 
breather,  or  animal,  as  far  as  Science  has  up  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment  attained  in  her  persevering  gyrations  in 
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search  of  the  rl  vsov,  is  what  we  presume  to  write  an  as- 
kidion  ; 1  a  long  metallic  bottle,  very  closely  allied  to,  if 
not  positively,  a  metallic  polypus  ;  from  which,  albeit 
fthe  connecting  links  have  not  yet  been  discovered  by 
science,’  all  the  existing  genera,  species,  and  varieties 
have  beyond  doubt  or  question  descended. 

The  metallic  askidion  was  in  all  probability,  for  c  we 
do  not  feel  sure,’2  discovered  amongst  the  debris  of  forests 
that  had  been  ignited  by  accident,  or  by  the  heat  of  a 
tropical  sun,  or,  as  we  conjecture,  although  it  has  not  yet 
been  clearly  ascertained  and  satisfactorily  settled  by 
science,  in  the  vicinity  of  those  subterranean  fires  which 
produce  those  hot  springs,  that  are  so  greatly  relied  upon 
for  relief  by  suffering  humanity.  It  is  presumable  that 
haematite,  or  ore  of  that  hard  yet  malleable  metal  called 
iron,  and  that  of  various  degrees  of  oxidizement,  was 
abundant  in  those  localities.  And  in  proportion  to  the  oxi¬ 
dizement  of  the  ores,  thus  acted  upon  by  the  subterranean, 
solar,  or  incidental  heat,  was  the  aptitude  and  vigour  of 
the  askidia,  therein  and  thereby  engendered.  We  ex¬ 
hibit  the  term  f  engendered,’  which  generation  must  be 
effected  by  the  supposed  to  be  exploded  process  of  spon¬ 
taneous  genesis,  because  science  has  not  yet  decided  and 
determined  what,  or  whether  any,  reproductive  faculties 
appertain  to  the  genus  askidion  metailicum.  And  when 
by  accident  or  by  designed  development  these  askidia 
metallica,  or  bottle-breathers,  or  animals,  lose  or  cast 
their  bottle  finials  and  become  simple  hollow  cylinders, 
which  generally  occurs  when  the  askidia  are  young  and 
small,  they  lapse  to  the  undignified  status  and  use  of  pea- 
hlowers ;  the  pulse,  or  peas,  being  impelled  by  the  breath 
of  urchins  of  the  lowest  grade  of  monadic  or  askidionic 

1  acnddiov,  utriculus.  Ab  acricbs,  utor.  We  see  no  reason  for  translitera¬ 
tion  to  the  Darwinian  ascidian. 

2  1  We  do  not  feel  snre.’  Descent  of  Man,  passim. 
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evolution,  having  descended  to  the  bathos  of  the  human 
animal,  or  breather. 

Others,  again,  of  a  far  less  degree  of  oxidizement  and 
purity  and  of  coarser  growth,  and  that  had  by  some  pro¬ 
cess,  at  present  unknown  to  science,  undergone  similar 
truncation,  have  been  commonly  adopted  and  adapted  as 
drain-pipes  for  the  conduct  of  desired  and  the  delivery  of 
waste,  or  superfluous,  fluids.  It  may  be,  although  ice 
cannot  feel  sure  about  it,  that  in  some,  and  even  in  many 
cases,  this  truncation  is  a  simple  and  natural  development ; 
these  askidia  metallica  in  the  process  of  casting  their 
finials,  or  bottle-ends,  assuming  terminational  forms,  that 
are  available  as  facilities  of  junction  in  the  construction 
of  waterways. 

But  besides  these  proper  forms  which  the  enkephalon 
of  air-breathers  enables  them  to  apply  to  these  several 
servile  purposes,  there  are  other  developments  of  these 
askidia  metallica.  which  the  aforesaid  air-breathing 

J  O 

human  animals  avail  themselves  of  in  various  departments 
of  what  they  imagine  to  be  Science  and  Art.  To  come 
at  once,  however,  to  that  development  which  concerns 
and  affects  our  case,  the  fire-and-brimstone  breather,  or 
animal,  in  its  several  species  and  varieties.  This  metallic 
askidion,  having  escaped  all  accidents  and  operations 
above  referred  to  as  having  subjected  many  of  its  con¬ 
geners  to  truncation,  became  by  a  natural  process  of  de¬ 
velopment,  the  modes  and  steps  of  that  development  at 
present  unperceived,  and,  indeed,  imperceptible  by 
science,  a  pistol. 

We  have  already  propounded  our  notion  that  the  as¬ 
kidia  metallica  may  have  been  engendered,  of  course  by 
spontaneous  genesis,  in  localities  that  have  abounded  in 
haematite,  and  which  localities  may  have  been  ignited  by 
accidental,  solar,  or  subterranean  heat,  or  fire.  And  to 
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this  hypothesis  we  with  no  more  than  due  confidence 
adhere ;  as  that,  by  which  we  could  most  directly  arrive 
at  the  solution  of  further  most  important  and  most  inte¬ 
resting  details. 

Yet  is  there  another  possible,  if  not  probable,  source 
of  these  metallic  askidia,  which,  as  faithful  narrators,  we 
feel  bound  in  honour  to  acknowledge  and  describe.  And 
this  hypothesis  points  to  the  moon  as  their  source.  We 
have  not  to  learn,  nor  does  our  intelligent  reader  need  to 
be  informed,  that  iron  in  a  malleable  condition  has  been 
found  in  Peru  and  in  Siberia  ;  that  immense  masses  of 
this  metal,  in  a  pure  and  malleable  state,  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  at  so  great  a  distance  from  any  mountain,  vol¬ 
cano,  or  bed  of  iron  ore,  as  to  preclude  the  idea  of  its 
having  been  the  product  of  human  art  and  labour.  We 
further  observe,  that  these  enormous  masses  of  malleable 
iron  are  so  similar  in  their  composition  to  meteoric  stones, 
that  they  proclaim  themselves  to  be  of  the  same  origin. 
Hence  meteoric  stones  and  the  discovered  masses  of  mal¬ 
leable  iron  both  come  from  the  moon.  Now  who  shall 
say  or  deny  that  our  metallic  or  iron  breathers,  or  animals, 
have  or  have  not  come  with  those  masses  of  meteoric 
iron ;  or  even  imbedded  in  them  ?  If  the  latter  find 
favour,  then  has  science  the  office  to  discharge  of  dis¬ 
covering  and  making  known  the  manner  and  process  of 
their  egress  from  those  masses.  Did  the  shock  or  pro¬ 
bable  fracture  of  those  masses,  occasioned  by  their 
accelerated  velocity  and  violent  impact  upon  the  surface 
of  this  our  earth,  give  those  askidia  ferrca  their  freedom  ? 
Or  did  they  emerge  from  fissures  which  had  been  their 
niduli,  or  resorts,  during  their  lunar  existence  ?  These 
interrogatory  susurrations  we  benevolently  breathe  into 
the  ear  of  the  indefatigable  parent  of  Evolution,  relying 
upon  his  untiring  intelligence  to  investigate  these  pregnant 
suggestions  and  to  bring  truth  to  light.  If,  however. 
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these  askidia  be  of  lunar  origin,  we  on  this  planet’s 
surface  have  no  clue  to  their  genesis,  or  their  economy. 
Nor  can  these  particulars  be  satisfactorily  investigated 
except  by  a  visit  to  that,  our  satellite.  We  are  too  aged 
to  undertake  an  aeronautical  expedition,  so  inviting  and 
promising  such  important  and  profoundly  interesting 
discoveries.  With  natural,  and  that  the  very  greatest, 
reluctance  we  forego  the  eclat ,  and  resign  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  distinction  to  the  energetic  and  busy  author  of 
c  The  Descent  of  Man.’ 

W e  gladly  return  to  the  hypothesis  more  easily  to  be 
embraced  and  to  be  dealt  with,  as  well  as,  we  opine,  more 
endowed  with  probability,  that  these  breathers  or  animals 
were  engendered  in  our  earth,  where  iron  ores  abound, 
and  to  which  fire  had  obtained  access.  Engendered  and 
produced,  as  we  suppose,  and  in  very  great  numbers,  we 
have  now  to  inquire  by  what  steps  and  through  what 
interposition  these  askidia  have  arrived  at  their  pistolic 
imago.  And  we  candidly  admit  that  our  hypothesis, 
excellent  as  we  think  it  and  pronounce  it  to  be,  is  an  hypo¬ 
thesis  about  which  we,  in  our  turn,  do  not  ‘feel  sured 
But  should  it  appear  less  rational  and  reliable  than  we 
could  wish  it,  or  should  it  be  altogether  irrational  and 
absurd,  we  have  confidence  that  it  is  not  only  as  excel¬ 
lently  good  as  any,  but,  moreover,  the  very  best  hypo¬ 
thesis,  that  Evolution  has  to  produce  and  to  boast  of. 

Let  the  several  exquisitely  delicate  and  elegant,  and 
these  most  efficient,  adjustments  and  contrivances  of  the 
pistolic  development  be  taken  account  of  and  considered. 
What  more  admirable  than  the  smooth,  unless  it  be  the 
rifled,  interior,  or  bore?  What  more  beauteous  in  its 
appearance,  or  more  awful  in  its  purpose,  or  more  certain 
in  its  effect  ?  Hear  the  animal’s  deafening  voice !  See 
the  leaden  death  it  inflicts  !  The  helix,  or  guard,  to  the 
tongue,  or  trigger,  is  not  a  growth  from  any  c  blunt 
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point?  but  the  result  of  an  active,  though  unseen,  force  of 
metallic  productiveness,  or  development. 

But  evolution,  or  transmutation,  or  some  other  obscure 
physical  development,  the  germs  or  forces  of  which  must 
be  infinitely  latent  in  the  construction  of  this  fire-and- 
brimstone  breather  in  its  pistolic  status ,  or  stage,  of 
existence,  eventuates  in  several  species  or  varieties. 
Hence  we  possess,  enjoy,  use,  and  abuse  all  manner  of 
metallic  breathers,  or  animals.  We  have  not  only  the  pistol, 
but  its  mature  form,  the  gun  ;  also  the  matchlock — which 
some  writers  on  this  subject  would  have  placed  before  the 
gun  in  respect  of  time — the  fowling-piece,  the  musket, 
the  rifle,  the  blunderbuss,  the  revolver,  and  various  other 
small,  together  with  all  manner  of  great,  guns,  or  cannons. 
Whether  there  be,  or  what  constitute  their  reproductive 
powers  or  organs,  science  is  up  to  the  present  moment  of 
inquiry  at  a  loss,  several  notches  below  4  not  feeling  sure,’ 
to  determine.  Indeed,  it  is  not  in  our  power — we  are 
entirely  incompetent — to  speak  decisively  about  any  dis¬ 
tinction  of  sexes,  albeit  one  of  the  varieties  has  obtained 
and  firmly  holds  the  cognomen ,  or  agnomen ,  or  sexual 
distinction,  of  4  brown  Bess.'  And,  further,  the  frequent 
gleams  of  metallic  lustre  around  and  about  the  orifice, 
denominated  4  the  touch-hole,’  discover  indications,  if  not 
of  foppish  vanity,  of  female  display. 

But,  notwithstanding  our  lamentable  ignorance  re¬ 
specting  the  sexual  distinctions  and  faculties  of  these 
metallic  breathers,  we  have  yet  a  most  curious,  indeed 
wondrous,  illustration  of  the  soundness  of  the  Darwinian 
hypothesis  of  evolution  to  record.  4  Through  natural 
selection,’  for  so  remarkable  a  development  could  have 
resulted  from  no  meaner  influence  or  procedure,  an 
entirely  new  species  has  been  produced.  This  new 
species  of  the  metallic  animal,  or  fire-and-brimstone 
breather,  differs  from  all  others  of  the  numerous  varieties 
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or  species  of  this  genus  metallicum,  in  that,  although 
breathing  as  and  what  that  genus  breathe  at  the  muzzle, 
or  mouth,  it  receives  its  nutriment  by  a  mysteriously 
clysterious  alimentation — gentle  reader,  we  propound  no 
paradox — at  the  breech,  and  is  thence,  in  artistic  as 
well  as  in  colloquial  phraseology,  denominated  a  breech¬ 
loader. 

Moreover,  the  hypothesis  of  evolution  has  not  only 
received  countenance,  and  even  confirmation,  by  this 
example  of  its  soundness,  but  has  derived  most  satisfactory 
encouragement  through  the  outcome  of  a  newly-discovered 
fish,  called  6  the  horse  fish.’ 1  This  animal  has  acquired 
its  name  because  it  has,  besides  other  remarkable  pecu¬ 
liarities,  a  head,  which  bears  great  resemblance  to  that  of 
a  horse ;  and  for  that  cause  must  be  reckoned  to  have 
reached  something  about  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  mon 
of  its  procedure  to  the  complete  development  of,  or  to, 
that  noble  animal.  And,  over  and  above  all  this,  the 
scyllarus  equinoctialis ,2  which  can  only  be  a  crab  in 
the  process  of  evolution  to  a  cray-fish,  if  it  be  not  a  cray¬ 
fish  passing  into  a  crab,  affords  a  further  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  soundness  of  the  Darwinian  hypothesis  of 
evolution. 

All  these  changes  or  developments  are  very  remark¬ 
able.  And  they  not  only  assist  us  to  understand,  but,  more¬ 
over,  render  it  an  impossibility  that  we  should  not  under¬ 
stand  and  accept  as  an  established  verity,  the  evolution 
of  a  youthful,  that  is,  f  a  gorsoon ,’  of  a  pistol  to  the  full 
and  mature  form  and  status ,  as  also  the  functions,  of  a 
gun.  And  these  convictions  will  not  serve  to  abate  our 
righteous  indignation  at  the  unjust  judgment  of  the  Court, 
nor  lessen  our  deep  commiseration  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
unhappy  Irishman,  whose  case  and  trial  we  have  narrated, 

1  See  Land  and  Water ,  Oct.  12th,  1872. 

2  See  Idem,  ibidem. 
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In  this  our  anxious  study  to  illumine  our  readers’ 
understandings  by  our  argumentum  ad  absurdum,  we 
have  also  hoped  to  beguile  a  leisure  hour,  and  to  express 
our  conviction  of  the  mode,  in  which  alone  our  subject  can 
be  worthily  handled.  Yet  will  the  sober  thinker  re¬ 
member  that  there  is  One  Being  who  can  bring  good 
even  out  of  evil,  and  wisdom  from  out  of  empiricism. 
And  if  for  a  moment  we  should  doubt  this,  we  have  only 
to  call  to  remembrance  that  alchemy,  once  the  study  of 
enthusiasts,  and  the  stalking-horse  of  impostors,  lifted  the 
veil  that  had  been  spread  by  Nature  over  the  properties 
of  the  metals,  and  pointed  the  way  to  their  analysis  and 
purification.  We  are,  in  truth,  constrained  to  confess 
that,  whereas  in  ancient  times  there  were  known  to 
science  and  available  to  art  seven  metals  only,  the 
alchemic  torturers  of  metals,  who  sought  and  indulged 
the  vain  hope  to  turn  all  metals  into  gold  and  to  discover 
the  elixir  of  life,  conducted  mankind  to  the  knowledge  of 
a  long  catalogue  of  metals  and  metalloids. 

Who,  then,  will  display  the  hardihood  to  affirm  that 
these  wildest  hypotheses  of  enthusiasts  of  this  latter  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century  of  Grace  may  not  lead  to  some, 
and  that  a  substantial  and  enduring,  benefit?  We,  for 
our  humble  part,  verily  believe  that  these  wild  and 
groundless  hypotheses  have  already  wrought  a  most 
salutary  and  desirable  benefit  to  the  human  race.  They 
have  stimulated  thoughtful  men  to  the  cultivation  of  a 
more  intimate  and  closer  acquaintance  with  things 
created,  and  a  warmer  and  more  lively  and  steadfast 
confidence  in  a  wise  and  benign  Creator. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  SCIENCE  AND  PSEUDO¬ 
SCIENCE. 

We  feel  no  desire,  we  make  no  attempt,  to  deny  to 
genuine  Science  all  that  she  can  reasonably  and  justly 
claim.  On  the  contrary  we  frankly  and  gratefully 
acknowledge  all  that  genuine  Science  has  done  for  the 
refinement  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  mankind.  We  com¬ 
placently  permit  her  to  reckon  that  2+2  and  2x2=4; 
that  the  angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle  are 
equal ;  that  the  square  of  the  base  and  the  perpendicular 
of  a  right-angled  triangle  are  equal  to  the  square  of  the 
hypothenuse ;  that  the  five  mechanical  powers,  or  princi¬ 
ples,  of  our  youth  are  reducible  and  reduced  to  two,  the 
screw,  the  wedge  and  the  inclined  plane  being  all  the 
same  inclined  plane,  and  the  wheel-and-axle  and  the  lever 
being  also  the  same  mechanical  principle,  the  one  the 
complex  and  the  other  the  simple  lever ;  that  substances 
vary  in  their  properties  and  qualities,  in  their  gravity, 
elasticity,  attraction  of  cohesion,  destructibility  and  in¬ 
destructibility  ;  that  animal  tisues  are  in  all  cases  through¬ 
out  animal  life  the  same,  or  similar ;  that  the  embryons, 
or  first  rudiments,  of  the  dog  up  to  a  certain  stage,  or, 
rather,  by  an  indiscriminating  or  a  prepossessed  observer, 
at  a  certain  stage  of  gestation,  may  be  mistaken  for,  or 
may  be  considered  indistinguishable  from,  those  of  the 
human  foetus ;  that  life  means  protein ;  that  protein,  the 
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principle  of  vitality,  is  a  combination  in  due  proportions 
of  chemical  constituents  ;  that  Science  has  discovered  the 
process  to  the  fabrication  of  area,  one  of  the  waste  pro¬ 
ducts  of  animal  structures,  and,  moreover,  of  butyric  acid, 
a  principle  that  consists  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen, 
and  is  also  present  in  one  of  the  waste  products ;  and, 
possibly,  other  ingenious  discoveries.  W e  deny  not  Science 
all,  or  any  of  these,  whether  important,  or  unimportant, 
whether  grand  or  diminutive  successes.  W e  give  genuine 
Science  full  credit  and  we  do  her  willing  homage  for  all 
these  and  many  other  and  far  more  glorious  achievements. 

If,  indeed,  we  entertained  any  desire  to  discredit 
genuine  Science,  we  should  be  at  a  loss  where  to  find  even 
a  pretext  for  the  unreasonable  and  ungenerous  propensity. 
It  is  not,  then,  and  we  say  it  emphatically,  genuine  Science 
that  we  call  to  account.  It  is  that  Science,  that  proceeds 
to  monstrous  inferences  on  slight  grounds ;  that  Science, 
that  builds  momentous  doctrines  on  groundless  hypotheses; 
that  Science,  that  f  casts  itself  beyond  the  limits  of  fact  ’ 
and  considers  and  pronounces  its  so  casting  itself  6  a  noble 
example  ’ ;  that  Science  it  is,  of  which  we  demand  a  hear¬ 
ing,  and  which  we  are  constrained  to  censure,  and  for 
which  we  find  no  other  appropriate  appellation  than  that 
of  pseudo-science. 

If,  again,  we  should  think  it  desirable  to  do  more, 
than  question  the  prudence  of  pseudo-science  in  ventila¬ 
ting  theories  which  are  erected  on  flimsy  hypotheses,  we 
should  rather  direct  our  assault  upon  her  ignorance,  yes  ! 
indeed,  and  we  iterate  the  charge,  her  positive  ignorance, 
on  those  very  points,  on  which  she  erects  her  standard  of 
authority.  If  we  should  concede,  and  we  have  no  inclina¬ 
tion  to  deny,  that  Science  has  the  very  considerable  merit 
of  the  discovery  that  all  animal  tissues  are  the  same,  or 
similar,  we  demand  of  her  wisdom,  wherefore, — for  what 
reason, — and  under  what  potential  authority  and  super- 
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vision  are  not  of  necessity  all  these  the  same,  or  similar, 
tissues  built  up  into  the  same,  or  similar,  structures  ?  If 
animal  life  be  generated  in  decaying  animal  substances — 
and  if  they  have  surrendered  this  erroneous  hypothesis,  it 
is  one  that  was  but  lately  fondled  by  scientific  men,  and 
amongst  them  Professor  Huxley — why,  we  demand  of  the 
wisdom  of  Science,  is  life  excluded,  when  the  germ-laden 
atmosphere  be  shut  off  from  those  decaying  animal  sub¬ 
stances  ?  And,  once  more,  if  the  embryons  of  homo 
sapiens  and  of  the  canine  genus  be  the  same  and  abso¬ 
lutely  indistinguishable  up  to  a  certain  stage  of  gestation 
— a  statement  we  positively  deny — why  are  they  not  the 
same  throughout  gestation  ? — why  are  they  not  the  same 
at  the  period  of  parturition  ?  What  influence  at  that,  or 
at  some  previous  stage,  effects  that  amazing  divarication, 
that  unaccountable  change  ?  What  power,  working 
secretly  and  inscrutably,  conducts  those  similar  and  indis¬ 
tinguishable  rudiments  to  structures,  idiosyncrasies  and 
destinations  so  widely  different  ? 

Has  the  man  of  Science,  who  has  raised  these  questions, 
no  ready  answer  to  make  to  them  ?  We  cherish  the  hope, 
and  feel  a  strong  conviction,  that  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
supply  answers  to  the  fullest  satisfaction  of  all  reasonable 
inquirers. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

nature’s  testimony. 

Genuine — that  is,  true — science  is  the  knowledge  of  the 
operations  and  phases  of  Nature ;  or,  as  we  should  prefer 
to  define  science,  the  knowledge  of  the  works  of  God. 
In  our  search  for  answers  to  the  questions  raised  by 
pseudo  science,  but  which  that  phase  of  science  withholds, 
or  is  unable  to  give,  we  shall  first  appeal  to  Nature,  the 
demesne  of  science,  and  afterwards  for  the  ultimate  ratio 
of  truth  to  Nature’s  Arbiter  and  Ruler,  that  is,  to  the 
Omniscient  and  Omnipotent  Creator. 

Throughout  animate  nature ;  throughout  all  the 
myriads  of  examples  of  life  in  the  air,  in  and  upon 
the  earth,  and  in  the  waters,  we  have  heard,  read  of, 
seen  and  see  around  us,  all  organized  and  living  creatures 
increase  and  multiply  in  such  wise,  as  to  preserve  and 
adhere  to  their  kind,  or  species.  And  this  order  or  law  of 
reproduction  is  so  absolutely  and  so  accurately,  not  to  say 
severely,  enforced  and  sustained,  that  all  observers,  and 
especially  students,  of  Nature  and  her  ways  must  be 
struck  and  deeply  impressed  by  the  invariable  prevalence 
of  that  law,  or  order,  amongst"  even  irrational,  yet  amen¬ 
able,  creatures.  This  order  is  so  evenly  and  exquisitely 
preserved,  that  an  unenlightened  observer  might,  and 
assuredly  would,  suspect  that  there  is  some  irresistible 
power,  some  directing  hand,  that  rendered  contravention 
and  resistance  impossible. 

Let  us  open  the  Book  of  Nature  at  any  page,  or  in 
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any  part,  of  that  lovely  and  interesting  volume.  What 
see  we?  What  do  we  read?  We  read  in  every  page 
that  there  is  no  power  to  reproduce,  to  increase  and 
multiply  in  any  whatever,  even  the  slightest,  deviation 
from  the  type  in  which  the  parent  appears  and  takes  its 
actual  place  in  the  roll  of  animate  creations.  In  this  Book 
of  Nature  we  read  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  grada¬ 
tion  per  saltum  from  one  species  to  another,  much  less  to 
glide  from  one  genus ,  order,  or  class,  to  another.  One 
passer  is  not  seen  to  reproduce  another  species  of  passer . 
The  same  incompetency  affects  the  turdus  musicus ,  or 
throstle;  the  turdus  viscivorus,  or  missel  thrush ;  the  turdus 
pilaris ,  or  fieldfare.  And  we  may  say  at  once,  the  same 
incompetency  to  intermix  productively,  so  as  to  originate 
a  new  species,  lies  upon  the  emberizse  or  bunting,  the 
Loxia ,  or  cross-bill,  or  gross-beak ;  the  fringillte,  or 
finches  ;  the  muscicapa,  or  fly-catcher  ;  the  motacilla, 
or  wag-tail ;  and  all  other  genera  and  species  of  the  birds 
of  the  air.  Or  should  accident  or  desien  interfere  to 
couple  and  to  attempt  reproduction  by  commixture  of 
even  the  very  nearest  in  kind  of  these  genera  or  species, 
or,  and  we  crave  that  this  one  remark  may  suffice  to  con¬ 
vince  and  satisfy  our  reader,  by  the  crossing  of  any  other 
animate  creatures  whatever,  the  produce  of  that  irregular 
commixture  will  be  sterile  and  die  out ;  neither  accident 
nor  art  secures  further  fecundity. 

Of  this  unimpeachable  and  very  pregnant  verity  we 
are,  and  would  have  our  readers,  fully  persuaded.  For 
we  see,  and  would  have  them  see,  the  power  it  gives  us  of 
setting  up  works,  offensive  and  defensive,  against  the  false 
teaching  of  Evolution. 

In  holding  this  conviction,  we  are  not  ignorant  of,  nor 
do  we  forget,  an  account  that  is  given  by  an  enterprising 
traveller,1  of  vast  herds  of  animals  in  the  hither  Tartary, 

1  Travels  in  Tartary,  Thibet,  and  China,  during  the  years  1844-45-46, 
by  M.  Hue.  Translated  by  W.  Hazlitt.  Vol.  ii.  pp.  120  seqq. 
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which  he  familiarly  calls  ‘  mules and  scientifically 
6  cheval  hemionej  horse,  half  ass  ;  and  which  he  affirms  to 
be  productive,  and  therein  to  preserve  their  characteristic 
form  and  untameable  wildness  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion.  We  see  enough  of  this  reverend  gentleman  to 
warrant  the  fullest  confidence  in  his  representation  of 
facts,  agreeably  to  the  accounts  he,  during  his  brief 
sojourn,  received  from  the  honest  and  very  amiable, 
although  not  scientific,  people  with  whom  he  communi¬ 
cated  upon  these  subjects.  We  entirely  believe  in  these 
animals’  forms,  their  wildness,  and  their  fecundity,  as  he 
would  have  us  to  believe.  But  in  the  matter  of  these 
wild  and  prolific  animals  being  hybrids,  or  cross-breeds, 
we  must  emphatically  decline  to  follow  M.  Hue.  For  we 
believe  and  are  fully  convinced  that  this  position  is  not 
only  contrary  to  the  law,  we  shall  presently  bring  for¬ 
ward,  but  contrary  to  the  law,  the  wont,  or  custom,  of 
Nature,  as  well  as  to  the  experience  of  scientific  observa¬ 
tion.  We  consider  and  unhesitatingly  affirm  that  this  so 
denominated  f  cheval  hemione  ’  is  not  half  anything,  but  a 
special  and  distinct  creation,  and  an  animal  restricted 
to  Nature’s,  that  is,  the  Creator’s,  universal  dominion  and 
rule.  We  can  perceive  no  reason  why  this  animal  should 
be  regarded  and  denominated  as  a  half-breed.  The  equus 
zebra  is  neither  very  unlike  to  an  ass,  nor  to  a  horse,  yet 
no  physiologist  has  for  a  moment  imagined  it  to  be 
hemionos,  half  ass,  a  hybrid,  or  mule.1  Let  this,  described 
but  not  drawn  as  a  graceful,  animal  be  registered  as  equus 
Tihelanus.  For  this  equus  Tibetanus  is  as  distinct  an 

1  M.  Flourens  enters  diffusely,  and  with  his  wonted  candour  and  acumen, 
into  the  doctrine  of  cross-breeds.  His  sagacity  and  tact  succeed  to  a 
certain  amount,  but  is  brought  to  a  stand  very  soon.  His  inference  from 
his  experiments  is :  ‘  Hybridity  is,  therefore,  in  no  case,  either  in  animals 
or  vegetables,  the  source  of  new  species.’  And  this  conclusion  is,  as  we 
shall  presently  show,  confirmed  by  the  able  Prichard.  See  Appendix  to 
Dr.  Bree’s  Fallacies  of  Darwinism,  p.  412. 
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animal  as  is  equus  caballus ,  the  equus  a  sinus,  or  the  equus 
zebra .  We  could  as  soon  admit  the  equus  Tibetanus  to 
be  a  cross-breed  between  a  horse  and  an  ass,  or  any  other 
animal,  as  allow  the  zebra  to  be  a  hemi-psykhe  between  a 
black  horse  and  a  marbled-white  butterfly.  For,  at  the 
risk  of  being  thought  and  of  actually  becoming  tedious,, 
we  repeat,  although  we  see  and  acknowledge  that  hybrids, 
or  cross-breeds,  occur,  we  affirm  that  even  this  abnormal 
fecundity  is  restrained  to  animals  of  the  same  genus,  and 
that  when  two  species  of  the  same  genus  generate  a 
hybrid,  the  generative  power  ceases  with  the  male  hybrid, 
and  the  produce,  if  any,  of  the  female  reverts  to  the 
natural  species.  In  truth,  the  hybrid,  or  cross-breed,  dies 
out.  And  thus  there  is  seen  to  prevail  in  the  whole  area 
of  animate  nature  one  irresistible  force,  acting  in  one 
movement  on  one  line  to  one  terminus.  And  that  ter¬ 
minus  is  the  preservation  of  order,  as  if  effected  by  a  pre¬ 
scribed  obedience  to  some  one  canon.  Like  to  like,  and 
like  from  like.  That  science,  which  we  are  obliged  to 
qualify  as  pseudo-science,  alone  is  blind,  or  seeing,  will 
not  see,  the  assured  certainty  that  there  is  some  effective 
provision  that  not  only  classes,  and  orders,  and  genera ,  the 
artificial  divisions  of  animate  creations,  but  also  species, 
their  natural  divisions,  are  necessarily  and  perforce  pre¬ 
served.  Genuine  science  sees  and  acknowledges  that 
some  irresistible  and  indissoluble  law  enforces  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  order  and  harmony. 

Whence,  then,  and  where,  are  the  examples  of  evolu¬ 
tion  ?  Whence  and  where  the  examples  of  new  species  ? 
There  is  no  evolution,  except  in  the  case  of  Paddy’s  gun ; 
no  new  species,  save  only  the  breech-loader,  and  perhaps 
the  revolver.  We  say  perhaps,  because  pseudo-science 
has  not  yet  decided  whether  she  will  rank  the  revolver  in 
the  category  of  a  new  species,  or  account  it  only  as  a 
lusus  natures ,  a  Siamese  litter  of  infant  pistols. 
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We  entreat  Mr.  Darwin  to  deal  generously  with 
these  examples  of  evolution  and  of  new  species,  which 
our  untiring  search  and  profound  science 1  have  discovered 
and  placed  at  his  service. 

1  We  mark  a  wide  distinction  between  science  and  art.  Science  is 
knowledge  of  the  creations  of  the  great  Creator;  art,  the  application  or 
utilization  of  those  creations.  Science  discovers  the  precious  metals,  and 
determines  their  properties  and  qualities;  art  moulds  and  stamps  the  coin, 
the  image,  or  the  goblet.  Science  uncovers  the  marble  ;  art  calls  forth  the 
living  and  breathing  statue.  Tho  field  of  science  has  narrowed;  the 
outcomes  of  art  multiply  indefinitely.  Thus,  again,  sound  is  a  creation, 
and  also  voice,  ‘the  daughter  of  sound.’  The  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
sound,  its  production  and  propagation,  is  a  science,  acoustics ;  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  sound,  as  in  music,  and  of  the  voice,  as  in  language,  is  an  art. 
Language  is,  therefore,  an  art,  not  a  science. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  IMPASSABLE  LAW. 

In  our  opposition  to  the  popular  errors  of  the  clay  we 
have  replied  with  all  the  force  and  at  the  same  time  with 
all  the  forbearance,  consistent  with  vigour,  at  our  com¬ 
mand,  to  the  general  laxity  of  opinion,  the  wild  efferves¬ 
cence  of  the  noble  author  of  c  Christian  Theology  and 
Modern  Scepticism,’  the  chronological  difficulties  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  attempted  by  Mr.  Owen,  the  biological  failures 
of  Professor  Huxley,  and  the  visions,  conjectures,  or  hy¬ 
potheses  of  the  leading  British  advocate  of  evolution. 
Our  principal  struggle  has  been  with  this  last-mentioned 
phase  of  error.  In  the  course  of  our  argument  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  evolution  we  have  appealed  to  experience,  the 
highest  test  of  truth,  the  fulcrum  and  the  spirit  of 
science.  Experience,  the  spirit  and  the  substance  of 
science,  shows  us  and  enables  us  to  exhibit  to  our  readers 
that  there  is  no  fact  in  nature  upon  which  evolution  can 
rest ;  no  example  to  which  evolution  can  point ;  no  possi¬ 
bility  on  which  evolution  can  ground  a  hope  of  substan¬ 
tial  existence.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  traced 
through  the  whole  dominion  of  Nature  a  force,  a  power, 
a  rule  that  indicates  a  law,  f  that  enforces,’  so  we  have 
worded  the  situation,  that  enforces  6  the  preservation  of 
order  and  harmony.’  And  so  exquisitely  observant  is  all 
Nature  of  this  prescriptive  law ;  so  invariably  obedient 
to  this  prescription ;  so  absolutely  conservative  of  order 
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and  harmony,  that  we  see  there  is  producible  no  example 
of  permanent  deviation  from  the  course  that  preserves  it. 
For  should  natural  caprice  or  human  art  effect  a  devia¬ 
tion,  there  is  implanted,  deeply  and  indelibly  implanted, 
a  natural  corrective  of  the  irregularity.  Its  produce  is 
agenesic.  It  dies  out.  Whence  this  potent,  this  irresis¬ 
tibly  potent,  law  ?  Whence  this  authority,  that  so  im¬ 
periously  controls  Nature  ?  There  is  a  book,  that  pseudo¬ 
science  ignores  and  rejects.  That  book  shows  to  man 
the  will  and  the  ways  of  his  Creator.  In  that  book  is 
written  the  law,  which  all  Nature  heeds  and  obeys.  We 
will  open  that  book  and  read  the  behests  of  the  Author 
of  Nature. 

Now  inasmuch  as  science  proper  labours  under  misap¬ 
prehension  respecting  our  earth  at  the  period  of  its 
existence  in  the  condition  of  Tohu  and  Bohu,  and  of  the 
nature  of  the  operation  which  was  performed  upon  it, 
when  Elohim  renewed  and  rehabilitated  the  earth ;  and 
as  science  that  claims  and  has  amply  vindicated  its  claim 
to  the  style  and  title  of  pseudo-science,  passes  over  the 
sacred  record  of  this  renewal  and  rehabilitation  either  as 
beyond  and  above  its  understanding,  or  beneath  its 
regard  and  notice ;  we  purpose  to  take  a  summary  view 
of  the  so-called  Mosaic  creation. 

Whatsoever  may  be  rationally  imagined  or  tentatively 
proposed  as  the  direct  cause  of  that  confusion  and  desola¬ 
tion,  that  c  tohu  and  bohuj  in  which  our  planet  lay  at  the 
time  of  its,  not  creation  but,  renovation,  reconstruction, 
or  renewal,  previously  to  the  creation  of  breathing 
creatures  and  of  the  human  breather,  man,  we  have  no 
information  either  through  tradition  or  other  testimony, 
that  we  could  approve  and  accept,  that  the  Earth  had 
previously  to  the,  so  called,  Mosaic  creation,  or  re-crea¬ 
tion,1  been  disturbed  in  its  orbit,  interrupted  in  its  revolu- 

1  See  Appendix  C.,  p.  114. 
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tions,  or  in  any  measure  denuded  of  its  constituent 
properties  and  elements,  its  circumambient  atmosphere, 
or  its  circum-volutionary  satellite.  The  planet  itself, 
which  had  through  some  preceding  convulsion,  or  disrup¬ 
tion,  become  tohu  and  bohu,  was  at  its  re-creation,  or 
renovation,  restored  to  order  in  all  its  functions  and 
properties :  that  darkness,  which  obstructed  for  a  season 
the  light  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  was  cleared  away.  And 
once  more  the  Sun  ruled  the  day  and  the  Moon  the  night ; 
and  also  the  stars,  those  innumerable  and  radiant  globes, 
were  once  more  seen  studding  and  making  glorious  the 
vast  expanse.  And  our  renovated  planet  was  clothed 
with  young  grass,  with  the  tender  herbage,  the  green 
herb,  seeding  seed  after  its  kind,  and  the  tree,  bearing 
fruit,  whose  seed  is  in  it,  after  its  kind.  And  the  waters 
became  4  all  of  a  creep  with  the  creeper.’  And  the  All¬ 
wise  and  Almighty  Creator  issued  His  4  Fiant]  or  in  the 
Hebrew  phrase,  4 Facta  sunt] — they  shall  as  surely  be ,  as 
if  they  had  been  already  created — 4  that  the  creatures  of 
the  dry  land,  as  well  as  those  of  the  waters,  should  be  and 
should  live  and  should  multiply,  each  and  all,’  after  their 
kind ;  or  according  to  and  preserving  their  species.  And 
God,  the  Creator,  beheld  everything  He  had  made, 
separately  and  in  detail,  and  pronounced  each  creation  to 
be  good.  And  the  Divine  Architect  of  the  universe,  the 
Creator  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  and  of  the  whole 
circle  of  inanimate  and  animate  creations,  beheld  and 
scanned  and  examined  all  collectively  that  He  had  made, 
their  fitness  and  their  harmony,  and  He  approved  of  all, 
that  He  had  made,  and  declared  them  to  be  4  tov-meod]  1 
‘good  exceedingly .’  And  He  blessed  them.  The  Creator 

1  l&ip  H'lD,  tov-meod,  good  very  exceedingly.  As  a  noun  meod  sig- 
fies  might,  vehemence.  Its  adverbial  signification  is  forcible,  superlatively 
forcible. 
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beheld  His  inanimate  creation  to  be  adapted  in  every 
particular  respect  to  His  far-seeing  and  benign  purposes  ; 
He  beheld  animate  creation  fully  provided  and  furnished 
with  every  imaginable  requisite  for  their  enjoyment  and 
their  welfare.  The  sphere  of  their  existence  was  all  that 
could  be  devised;  all  that  was  desirable.  Their  sub¬ 
stances,  their  construction,  their  frames,  their  constitution 
generally,  and  their  adaptations  specially,  had  all  of  them 
reference  to  their  well-being.  All  departments  of  His 
animate  and  inanimate, — breathing  and  breathless — crea¬ 
tion  were  as  complete  and  as  perfect,  as  f  good  exceedingly 
as  gross  matter  could  be  rendered  by  the  Omniscient 
Will  of  Omnipotence.  The  benign  Creator’s  good  Will 
designed ;  His  Wisdom  planned ;  His  Omnipotence  gave 
effect  to  His  good  Will  and  to  His  Wisdom. 

We  ask  no  leave  of  science,  proper,  nor  of  science, 
that  claims  and  has  earned  a  qualifying  epithet,  to  assert, 
and  we  are  prepared  to  stand  by  and  to  maintain  our 
assertion,  that  all  these  innumerable  acts  of  creation  were 
special,  separate,  and  independent.  In  truth  we  have  gone 
far  to  confirm  this  assertion  by  challenging  evolutionists 
to  produce  one  single  instance  of  transmutation  in  pro¬ 
gress,  or  process,  from  one  species  to  another.  The  facts 
that  animate  creatures  multiply  only  f  after  their  kind  ’ ; 
that  cross-breeds  are  agenesic ;  these  facts,  we  say,  are 
conclusive.  The  hypothesis,  that  contravenes  this  truth, 
founded  on  these  facts,  falls  to  the  ground.  Universal 
experience  finds  and  holds  this  to  be  the  point  of  agree¬ 
ment  between  science,  proper  and  genuine,  and  that 
Divine  Revelation,  to  which  we  have  invited  our  readers’ 
attention  and  bespoken  their  assent ;  a  point,  from  which 
animate  nature  has  never  departed  and  departs  not;  a 
point,  which  they,  who  believe  in  Divine  Revelation,  have 
no  need,  nor  power,  to  surrender.  For  while  the  hy- 
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pothesis  of  evolution  is  nowhere  verified,  or  supported,  or 
countenanced  by  fact.  Revelation  and  experience  have 
proceeded  and  remain  in  perfect  agreement.  True  science 
and  Holy  Scripture,  the  vehicle  of  Revelation,  are  here  and 
everywhere  hand  in  hand.  The  various  creations  were, 
as  the  terms  of  the  sacred  Genesis  record  them,  special 
and  independent.  The  creation  of  the  reptiles  and  of  the 
monsters  of  the  waters,  of  the  behemoth  of  the  field,  of 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  earth,  of  the  bird  of  wing ;  the 
creation  of  the  most  minute  and  of  the  most  gigantic 
forms  of  life  ;  all,  as  in  the  absence  of  any  single  example 
of  evolution  and  in  the  presence  of  the  creative  Behest 
supported  by  universal  homage  and  undeviating  experi¬ 
ence  ;  all,  we  repeat  and  insist,  were  separately  designed 
and  separately  willed  to  be,  to  live,  and  to  multiply  ‘  after 
their  kind,’  or  species,  by  the  great  and  the  benign  Author 
of  their  existence.  Because  man’s  finite  intellectual 
powers  and  vision  find  difficulty,  that  mounts  up  in  his 
limited  apprehension  to  impossibility,  would  he  prescribe 
bounds  to,  or  dare  to  question,  the  powers  of  The  Infinite  ? 
The  Creator  willed  the  elements  of  vitality  to  come 
together :  to  come  together  in  their  several  and  prescribed 
properties  and  proportions.  And  He,  the  Lord  of  life, 
bade,  or  willed,  them  f  to  begin  to  live.'1  And  in  willing  them 
to  come  together  in  their  several  and  respective  proper¬ 
ties  and  proportions.  He  willed  the  forms  and  the  members, 
that  should  be  suitable  to  their  well-being  in  that  position. 
He  willed  them  to  occupy,  and  in  that  element.  He  willed 
them  to  inhabit.  Yes,  indeed,  the  Omniscient  by  His 
omnipotent  Will  willed  *  protein?  And  the  protein  by 
His  Will  compounded  lived  and  breathed  and  obeyed  the 
irresistible  command  to  ‘  Increase  and  multiply  according 
to  their  species.’  Man’s  finite  understanding  and  limited 
powers  may  find  amusement  and  interest,  and  well  directed 
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studies  may  at  times  find  increase  of  knowledge  and 
accessions  of  usefulness.  But  in  too  great  reliance  upon 
the  outcomes  of  his  too  ardently  followed  and  too  fondly 
trusted  science,  he  may  stumble  upon  something,  he 
mistakes  for  sound  results,  and  upon  which  he  vainly 
aspires  to  run  up  solid,  anything  but  airy,  castles  of 
vehemently  coveted  celebrity.  Neither  human  science 
nor  human  audacity  have  ever  yet  discovered,  and  we 
may  venture  to  assume  will  ever  discover,  the  elements  of 
vitality.  Bude  matter  reads  man  a  lecture.  His  protein 
mocks  him. 

In  our  investigation  of  the  origin  and  the  perpetual 
maintenance  of  species,  and  of  the  law  by  which  those 
species  are,  and  have  been,  and  ever  will  be  preserved, 
we  read  and  we  record  and  advance  a  single  phrase  of  the 
holy  volume,  which  appears  to  be  beyond  human  know¬ 
ledge  and  has  seldom  been  understood,  yet  never  over¬ 
ruled  ;  which  neither  human  art  nor  natural  caprice  has 
ever  set  aside.  For  when  the  Creator  gave  forth  the 
ordinance  that  f  the  waters  shall  swarm  with  the  creeper, 
the  living  animal,  and  fowl  shall  fly.  above  the  earth  in 
the  face  of  the  expanse  of  the  heavens ;  ’  and  when  God 
willed  fashion  to  the  huge  sea  monsters  and  every  living 
animal  that  creepeth  with  which  the  waters  should  be 
(  all  of  a  creep ;  ’  and  when  the  Creator  added  the  injunc¬ 
tion  that  they  all  f  increase  and  multiply,’  He  attached 
the  condition  c  after  their  hind ;  ’  that  is,  according  to  and 
preserving  pure  their  species.  And  again :  God  wills 
form  to  or  fashions  the  wild  beast  of  the  earth  and  com¬ 
mands  them  to  c  increase  and  multiply  according  to  their 
species ;  ’  and  also  c  cattle  according  to  their  species,’  and 
everything  that  creepeth  on  the  earth  ^according  to  its 
species.’  In  these  creative  and  legislative  provisions  of 
the  Omniscient  Creator,  thus  by  Him  willed  and  there- 
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fore  taking  effect,  we  behold  an  ordained  condition  of  the 
existence  and  continuation  by  reproduction  of  all  that 
breathed,  whether  in  the  air,  upon  the  earth,  or  in 
the  waters.  We  plainly  recognize  therein  a  declarative 
ordinance  that  all  these  breathers  of  the  breath  of  life 
should  be  fruitful  and  multiply  c  after  their  kind,’  or 
according  to  and  preserving  pure  their  species.  We 
groan  under  no  disability ;  we  plead  not  that  c  ice  cannot 
feel  sure  ;  ’  we  proclaim  with  confidence  and  under  full 
conviction,  that  the  creation  and  the  maintenance  of 
specific  distinctions  are  as  much  the  conditions  of  all 
creatures’  eugenesis,  as  that  they  should  breathe  and  live 
and  be  eugenesic.  By  the  terms  of  the  stringent  pre¬ 
scription,  and  in  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  observed, 
we  read  plainly  that  to  be  f  fruitful  and  to  multiply  ’  was 
the  ordinance,  and  f  according  to  species  ’  the  prescribed 
mode  and  condition.  We  have  the  act  of  creation  many 
times  recorded ;  we  see  the  conditions  of  reproduction  as 
often  recorded;  we  read  in  the  Book  of  Nature  the 
deferential  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of  fruitfulness. 
In  a  word,  we  behold  in  this  matter — this  matter  which 
is  to  the  lovers  of  truth  so  interesting,  and  to  responsible 
man,  whose  faith  is  tampered  with  by  pseudo-science,  so 
momentous  and  so  awful — the  Book  of  the  Creator  and  the 
Book  of  Nature  in  perfect  accordance.  That  little 
clause,  f  after  their  kind,’  consisting,  as  it  does,  of  three 
words  only,  has  been  uniformly  found  omnipotently 
prohibitive.  The  whole  ordinance  together  with  its  pro¬ 
hibitory  clause  is  written  in  a  few  words,  namely :  that 
all  breathers  of  the  breath  of  life  should  obey  the  injunc¬ 
tion  to  f  increase  and  multiply  after  their  kind.’ 

Acts  of  our  Imperial  Legislation  are  diffused  over 
huge  sheets  of  letterpress.  And  the  lynx-eyed  wili¬ 
ness  of  self-interest  can  take  a  coach-and-six  through 
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them.1  This  brief  Enactment  has  been  found  impass¬ 
able.2 

1  In  one,  and  that  a  momentous  case,  Romanism  and  Nonconformity 
have  been  spared  tho  trouble  of  taking  their  coach  through  an  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament.  For,  albeit  the  diffidence  of  a  Protestant  Parliament,  neither 
trusting  Papistic  professions,  however  vehement,  nor  schismatic  promises, 
how  iterated  and  passionate  soever,  inserted  in  the  Acts  of  Immunity  oaths 
that  should  protect  the  Church  of  England,  those  oaths  were  rescinded  in 
aid  of  the  necessities  of  the  so-named  Liberal  Government.  These  pro¬ 
tective  provisions  w'ere  represented  as  cruelly  questioning  the  faithfulness 
of  Papal  professions,  and  as  needlessly  wrounding  the  feelings  of  schismatic 
inoffensiveness  and  sincerity.  And,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  assaults 
upon  the  Church  in  every  form  that  arrogance  could  dictate,  and  rabid 
envy  could  devise,  have  been  the  acrid  fruit  of  insane  and  suicidal  con¬ 
cessions. 

The  Gladstone  majority  in  Parliament  has  exercised  an  authority,  never 
before  exercised  or  asserted.  It  has,  in  not  reminding  schismatic  Romanism 
and  Nonconformity  of  their  iterated  pledges  of  their  word,  not  to  assault  the 
Church  of  England ,  relieved  them  of  their  oath  and  their  pledged  word  at 
the  same  time.  These  schismatics  have  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  the 
oaths,  demanded  by  a  Protestant  Parliament,  by  a  systematic  disregard  of 
their  pledged  word  and  promise. 

So  loud  and  iterated  were  their  professions  of  inoffensiveness  to  the 
Church  of  Christ,  established  in  Great  Britain,  and  latterly  in  England, 
that  no  honourable  man,  either  Protestant  or  Papal  Dissenter,  should  raise 
his  voice,  or  remain  in  his  seat,  when  Church  of  England  affairs  be  under 
discussion. 

2  The  royal  Psalmist  sings  in  harmony  with  us.  Eor  after  calling  upon 
the  heavens,  angels,  hosts,  the  sun  and  moon,  the  stars  of  light,  the  heaven 
of  heavens,  and  the  waters  above  the  heavens,  to  praise  Jehovah,  ‘for  He 
commanded  and  they  were  created,’  he  sung :  ‘  And  He  established  them 
for  ever  and  for  ever,  giving  a  law — to  all  these,  and,  moreover,  ‘  the  earth, 
the  dragons,  and  all  deeps ;  fire  and  hail,  snow  and  vapour,  stormy  wind, 
fulfilling  His  Word,  mountains  and  all  hills,  fruitful  trees  and  all  cedars, 
beasts  and  all  cattle,  creeping  things  and  flying  fowl  ’ — ‘  ancl  it  shall  not 
pass  away!  Ps.  48. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

DIVINE  REVELATION,  OR  PSEUDO-SCIENCE? 

As  we  premised,  we  have  had  to  encounter  and  to  clear 
away  out  of  our  path  the  theories  of  poly  genesis  and  the 
hypothesis  of  evolution  before  we  set  out  on  our  discovery 
and  our  teaching  of  the  origin  of  human  language  5  before 
we  take  our  stand  and  insist  upon  that  f  one  lip  and  one 
language,’  of  which  the  Book  of  the  Genesis  informs  us. 
Upon  this  contest  we  have  entered  of  necessity,  not  of 
choice.  To  have  vouchsafed  these  fallacies  any  notice 
whatever,  even  that  of  ridicule,  may  be,  and  to  our 
knowledge  is,  considered  by  persons  of  sober  thought  and 
sound  judgment  as  paying  them  respect  far  beyond  their 
claims.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  have  taken  them 
in  hand  might  and  probably  would  have  been  hailed  by 
anthropologists  as  a  concession  of  their  pretensions. 
Therefore,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  we  had  no 
choice  in  the  matter.  For,  as  these  advocates  of  air-built 
hypotheses  are  fully  aware,  unless  we  affirm,  prove,  and 
establish  as  truth,  that  the  human  kingdom  has  descended 
from  one  primal  pair,  we  can  have  no  foot-room  whereon 
to  take  our  stand  and  from  it  to  propose  and  argue  out 
our  doctrine  of  the  f  one  lip  and  utterance,’  the  primor¬ 
dial  language.  We  entertain  no  slight  confidence  that 
we  have  settled  that  question  beyond  all  rational  contro¬ 
versy  ;  that  we  have  shown  and  proved  its  truth  by 
exhibiting  the  phenomena  of  Nature  as  being  in  perfect 
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conformity  with  the  teaching  of  genuine  science.  Nor, 
having  so  done,  have  we  failed  to  demonstrate  that  natu¬ 
ral  phenomena,  genuine  science  and  Holy  Writ  utter 
their  several  voices  in  completest  harmony. 

We  have  done  this  without  hesitation.  And  where¬ 
fore,  we  ask,  should  we  hesitate  ?  Pseudo-science  assaults 
Divine  Revelation  in  putting  forth  her  groundless  pre¬ 
tensions.  Thereby  she  impugns  the  veracity,  and  so  the 
authority,  of  our  revered  and  most  sacred  books.  Thereby 
she  aims  at  the  entire  subversion  of  human  faith  in 
Divine  communications,  and  human  confidence  in  a  Divine 
Providence.  Yes,  indeed,  pseudo-science  puts  forth  all 
these  bold  pretensions  in  an  insane  reliance  upon  experi¬ 
ments  that  have  failed,  and  upon  hypotheses,  about  which 
they  are  so  far  from  confidence,  that  they  are  for  ever 
acknowledging  that  they  6  do  not  feel  sure.’  We  put  no 
arbitrary  or  unwarrantable  case.  What  else,  and,  in 
reference  to  the  momentous  subject,  what  less,  can  be  said 
of  Professor  Huxley’s  compound  of  ‘  carbonic  acid, 
ammonia,  salines,  and  water,’  upon  which  chemical  com¬ 
pound  he  is  loquacious  in  his  lectures  to  working  men, 
and  upon  which  he  built  and,  for  aught  we  have  been  told 
to  the  contrary,  still  builds,  his  expectation  of  becoming, 
as  M.  Pouchet  has  worded  the  situation,  (  a  creator  ’  ? 
What  else,  or  what  less,  can  be  said  of  the  Darwinian 
process  of  manufacturing  hypotheses  ?  Yet  candour 
obliges  us  to  award  some  considerable  concession  of  lenity 
and  indulgence,  inasmuch  as  these  frothy  hypotheses, 
compounded  of  tohu  and  boliu,  and  yet  fraught  with 
most  momentous  issues,  are  tendered  with  the  qualifica¬ 
tion  that  about  them  f  we  cannot,’  and  therefore  need  not, 
f  feel  sure.’  Shall  we,  upon  such  lines  of  argument  as 
these,  allow  that  the  so-called  Mosaic  Cosmogony  and 
Anthropogony  are  superseded  ?  Shall  we,  upon  the 
authority  of  pseudo-science,  no  further  and  no  longer 
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insist  and  build  our  faith  on  special  creations  ?  Shall  we, 
because  pseudo-science  demands  it  of  us,  acknowledge  as 
our  august  fore-elder,  or  ancestor,  the  monad  or  the 
askidion  ?  This  is  the  grave  form  of  the  assault  which 
has  been,  and  is,  systematically  made  by  this  phase  of 
science  on  revealed  religion,  on  Holy  Scripture,  on  that 
sacred  Book,  which  mankind  receive  and  know  by  every 
form  and  shade  of  evidence  to  be  the  Word  of  Almighty 
God,  and  the  communication  of  the  richest  and  most 
acceptable  message  to  the  fallen  and  falling  human 
race. 

And  scarcely  can  we  understand  or  believe  it  as  we 
write,  this  loud,  this  pretentious,  this  ambitious  impotence 
vociferates  her  protest  against  the  right  of  Holy  Writ  to 
open  its  lips  in  its  own  defence.  The  Book,  thus  im¬ 
pugned,  is  not  to  be  permitted  to  open  its  sacred  pages  in 
its  own  vindication.  We  are  demanded  to  meet  science 
with  science  alone.  Deeply  humbled  are  we  if  we  have 
not  so  met  science  with  science,  that  the  form  of  science 
we  have  so  met  be  not  reduced  to  shame  and  silence.  But 
we  do  not  consent  to  meet  pseudo-science  on  scientific 
grounds  alone.  We  do  not  concede  to  pseudo-science  the 
right  to  fix  the  terms  of  our  encounter.  If  we  should  so 
do,  or  so  have  done,  we  should  therein  and  thereby  have 
heard  ourselves  forbidden  to  enter  the  lists  to  do  battle 
for  our  highest,  our  eternal,  interests,  unless  we  don  the 
armour  and  brandish  the  weapons,  those  weapons  and  that 
armour  only,  with  which  pseudo-science  arms  herself.  A 
more  one-sided  claim  we  deem  it  impossible  to  conceive. 

We  are  very  greatly  mistaken  if  we  have  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  showing  that  the  teaching  of  the  phase  of 
science — we  feel  compelled  to  qualify  with  the  epithet 
we  attach  and  prefix  to  it,  denominating  it  pseudo-science, 
is  not  only  contrary  to  truth  and  contrary  to  experience, 
as  well  as  to  the  teaching  of  Holy  Writ,  but,  moreover. 
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irrational  and  absolute!}7  absurd.  And  we  feel  not  only 
justified  in  our  censure,  but  loudly  called  upon  to  expose 
and  to  loudly  censure  tliat  teaching  as  of  most  pernicious 
tendency.  The  half- educated,  the  wholly  uneducated, 
and  the  thoughtless  are  the  more  than  possible  victims  of 
that  teaching.  For  do  we  not  hear  men  of  all  ages  and 
positions  speaking  in  uncertain  tones  of  disapprobation  of, 
and  sometimes  with  something  like  assent  to,  the  loud 
anticipations  of  one  eminent  physiologist,  and  also  with 
some  degree  of  curiosity,  if  not  of  favour,  of  the  baseless 
hypotheses  of  evolution  ?  Do  we  not  feel  annoyed,  under 
the  effrontery  of  the  shallow  governess,  who  flippantly 
pronounces  some  earnest  Christian  minister  an  emphatic 
fool ,’  while  she  dwells  with  complacency  and  with  ill- 
disguised  relish  upon  the  askidionic  f  Descent  of  Man  ?  9 
Does  not  the  urchin  from  school,  fresh  from  his  Homer 
and  his  cricket — does  not  the  boarding-school  miss,  of 
ample  chignon  and  of  slender  intelligence,  fresh  from  her 
piano  and  her  croquet — do  not  both  these  perverts 
prattle  and  lisp  the  wonders  of  biology  and  of  transmuta¬ 
tion?  We  do  not  mean  to  imply  by  these  admissions 
that  society  is  generally,  or  even  greatly,  infected 'with 
the  aroma  of  these  pretentious  hypotheses.  The  cases 
are,  in  sober  truth,  when  compared  with  a  vast,  and  vastly 
increasing,  population  few  and  even  rare.  But  few,  even 
very  few,  sheep,  thus  infected,  are  too  many  for  the  safety 
or  the  good  of  the  flock.  That  even  a  few,  a  very  few, 
should  be  touched  with  this  mental  affliction  is  proof  of 
the  insinuative  properties  of  what,  in  courtesy,  we  call 
aroma,  that  is  novel  and  eccentric,  upon  human  frailty. 
And  there  goes  forth  a  wail  and  a  cry  for  some  imme¬ 
diate,  some  plain-speaking,  some  loud  and  uncompromising 
antidote. 

Men  of  science  in  the  latter  end  of  this  nineteenth 
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century  of  light  and  truth  are  not  given  to  take  half 
measures  in  furtherance  of  their  speculations.  They  ask, 
with  ill-concealed  indifference,  about  a  certain  f  poem,’ 
that  c  poem  ’  being  the  sacred  Genesis  :  ‘  a  poem,’  they 
add,  c  that  is  considered  by  many  to  have  been  written  by 
the  Israeli tish  law-giver,  Moses.’  In  this  and  similar 
assaults  upon  Holy  Writ  their  purpose  is  to  suggest  doubts. 
And  these  suggestions,  answered  as  they  would  answer 
them, or  as  they  would  have  them  answered,  would  question, 
if  not  damage,  the  authority  of  our  sacred  Books.  And 
by  such  processes,  processes  whose  rightful  epithet  we 
reluctantly  cancel,  they  would  clear  the  way  to  the 
approval  and  the  adoption  of  scientific  illusions,  experi¬ 
mental  failures,  and  absurd  conjectures.  And  in  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  faith  in  the  Revelation,  we  account  to 
be  Divine,  and  which  we  are  required  to  surrender,  we 
are  graciously  invited  to  range  ourselves  under  the  banner 
of  illusive,  tottering,  and  plausible  Science. 

And  if  we  should  for  a  moment  listen  to  these  lecturers 
and  scientific  teachers ;  if  we  should,  for  the  sake  of 
arguing  out  and  giving  the  question  a  final  answer,  and 
the  subject  a  final  settlement;  if  we  should,  for  these  sole 
objects.,  relax  and  slacken  our  reverential  hold  and  con¬ 
fiding  grasp  on  the  solid  framework  of  Divine  Inspiration, 
what  would  be  the  measure  and  what  the  result  of  our 
concession  ? 

If  we  desire  to  shape  fitting  answers  to  these  searching 
questions,  it  would  be  necessary  that  we  should  compare 
the  values  of  the  two  faiths  proposed — of  the  faith  in 
Divine  Revelation  and  the  faith  in  pseudo-science.  And 
the  difference,  from  that  comparison  evolved,  would  be 
the  measure  of  the  concession  on  the  one  side,  or  on  the 
other,  to  be  made.  Our  limits  forbid  us,  and  the  demands 
of  the  case  make  it  unnecessary,  to  go  broadly  and  deeply 
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into  tliis  investigation  in  all  its  full  and  momentous  pro¬ 
portions.  A  very  few  words  will  strike  the  balance 
intelligibly. 

They  who  elect  the  latter  faith,  that  in  pseudo-science, 
at  once  renounce  Divine  Revelation.  By  that  election 
they  reject  the  authenticity,  the  authority,  and  the  benefit 
of  that  Volume,  in  which  Divine  Revelation  is  made  to 
mankind.  Their  goddess  is  Science.  What  that  goddess 
may  have  to  offer  they  accept,  as  the  condition  of  their 
faith  and  their  homage.  Science,  and  herein  we  make  no 
distinction  between  the  several  tones  and  shades  of  Science, 
has  much  to  offer  as  respects  man’s  present  brief  exist¬ 
ence.  The  necessaries,  the  conveniences,  the  elegances, 
the  delights,  and  the  graces  of  material  and  civilized  life 
are  the  gifts  of  Science.  Beyond  the  present  life,  how¬ 
ever,  Science  has  nothing  whatever  to  bestow,  except  a 
hearse  and  a  monument.  Her  lever  bestows  the  former, 
and  her  inclined  plane  the  latter.  There  are  yet  con¬ 
ditions  upon  which  alone  even  these  decencies  are  attain¬ 
able.  Geology  must  have  digged,  metallurgy  have 
refined,  and  art  have  stamped  a  sine  quo  non  honorarium. 

They,  on  the  other  hand,  who  elect  the  latter  faith, 
faith  in  Divine  •  Revelation,  will  on  similar  conditions 
enjoy  all  the  delights  of  life  and  the  few  decencies  of 
death,  provided  by  science.  We  have  found  no  difficulty 
in  delivering  a  full  and  intelligible  account  of  these  gifts 

o  o  o 

and  offerings  of  science.  But  in  what  frame  of  thought 
and  in  what  form  of  words  can  we  acquit  ourselves 
worthily,  if  we  would  enumerate  and  characterise  the 
advantages  of  those  choice  spirits,  who  embrace  and  hold 
fast  the  promises,  the  hopes,  the  aids,  the  graces,  the 
precepts  and  the  pattern,  set  before  them  in  Divine 
Revelation  ?  What  language,  thought  out  and  perfected 
to  the  utmost  copiousness  and  refinement  by  human 
intelligence,  could  adequately  represent  a  race  of  rational 
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and  therefore  accountable  creatures,  that  were  sunk  in 
ignorance  and  abandoned  to  hopelessness,  recalled  to 
moral  light  and  spiritual  life ;  recalled  to  glorious  hope, 
proposed  by  the  Divine  Author  of  these  benefits, — to 
glorious  hope,  made  sure  by  the  personal  resurrection 
from  death  and  the  grave  of  Him  who  made  those 
promises  ?  The  Divine  commiseration,  that  moved  that 
blessed  Being  to  communicate  these  good  tidings ;  the 
Divine  love,  that  induced  the  Redeemer  to  leave  the 
glories  of  His  heavenly  home  for  the  ignominies  of  His 
earthly  sojourn ;  the  Divine  power,  that  attested  His 
Divine  claims  and  pretensions ;  the  Divine  wisdom,  that 
forced  from  enemies  as  well  as  friends  and  disciples  the 
question,  f  Whence  has  this  man  this  wisdom  and  these 
mighty  works  ?  ’ — all  these  wondrous  powers  and  all  these 
marvellous  works,  what  human  tongue  can  adequately 
tell  of  ?  And  if  we  should  attempt  to  pourtray  His  lovely 
example,  His  living  pattern,  of  the  graces  and  the  virtues 
He  commended  and  prescribed,  and  His  observance  of 
the  duties  He  required,  still  more  would  human  language, 
the  most  copious  and  the  richest  vocabularies  of  human 
tongues,  be  bankrupt.  We  see,  and  seeing  must  feel, 
and  feeling  must  confess,  that  we  have  before  us  a  godlike 
design,  conceived  in  a  godlike  spirit  and  completed  in 
godlike  perfection.  Fitting  terms,  wherewith  to  speak 
of  the  gracious  design  and  its  perfect  and  beauteous 
accomplishment,  we  find  not.  Nay  more.  The  human 
mind  becomes  bewildered,  the  human  heart  overcharged,, 
human  judgment  paralysed,  and  the  human  tongue  dumb 
and  silent  before  the  brieditness  and  the  warmth  of  Divine 
sentiments,  conceptions,  purposes,  and  works.  The  hu¬ 
man  intellect  scarcely  realizes  the  source  and  the  tendency 
of  Divine  benevolence.  And  that,  which  he  fails  to 
understand,  man  sometimes  fails  to  estimate  and  to  lay 
hold  of.  Even  the  required  purity  of  heart  as  well  as  of 
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act  repels  tlie  unthinking  and  wavering  follower  of  the 
Divine  Proposer  of  glad  tidings  to  fallen  man.  To  such 
men  it  seems  incredible  that  there  is  ever  at  hand,  to  the 
hand  held  up  believingly  and  beseechingly,  a  Helper, 
whose  gracious  office  it  is  to  suggest,  to  urge,  to  promote, 
and  to  advance  to  all  possible  perfection,  all  godly  aspira¬ 
tions.  To  such  it  appears  improbable,  if  not  impossible, 
that  this  same  Divine  Helper,  believed  in  and  besought, 
is  always  prepared  and  ready  to  hold  forth  the  branch  of 
love  and  peace  and  the  solace  of  hope  renewed,  under 
those  probable  failures,  from  which  human  frailty  cannot, 
and  Divine  forbearance  does  not,  contemplate  in  human 
subjects  Divine  exemption. 

There  goes  forth  from  this  very  brief  and  most  inade¬ 
quate  comparison  between  faith  in  science  and  faith  in 
Divine  Revelation  a  distinction  so  vast  and  a  contrast  so 
startling,  that  to  describe  the  difference,  or  to  strike  a 
balance,  would  be  superfluous.  The  difference  between 
the  effluents  discovers  and  displays  the  difference  of  the 
springs  whence  those  effluents  flow.  While  the  disciples 
of  the  goddess  of  Science  reap  no  exclusive  benefits  of  the 
gifts  of  science  in  life,  nor  any  exclusive  command  of  the 
decencies  of  death,  the  faithful  followers  of  the  Cross  and 
soldiers  of  The  Crucified  enjoy  in  life  and  in  death  all 
the  advantages  supplied  by  science,  and,  moreover,  the 
aid  and  evidence,  the  restraints,  corrections,  and  comforts 
of  Revelation  during  the  present  existence,  and  beyond 
it  the  brilliant  prospect  and  the  sure  hope  of  a  blissful 
eternity. 

It  would  be  as  much  a  work  of  supererogation  to  re¬ 
state  the  question  and  to  pen  the  answer,  as  it  would  have 
been  to  strike  the  balance  between  the  respective  merits 
and  claims  of  science  and  of  Divine  Revelation.  Self- 
evident  are  the  superior  merits  and  self-evident  the 
superior,  the  infinitely  superior  claims  of  that  glorious 
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Standard,  under  which  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross  range 
themselves  and  serve. 

We  may  not,  however,  yet  relinquish  our  pen  and 
thereby  suppress  rising  convictions  of  the  more  than 
possible.  For  there  looms  awfully  yet  one  further  con¬ 
sideration.  The  faithful  receivers  of  Divine  Revelation, 
as  we  have  already  said,  enjoy  ‘  the  brilliant  prospect  and 
the  sure  hope  of  a  blissful  eternity.’  And  have  the 
votaries  of  science,  who  renounce  Revelation,  no  exist¬ 
ence,  no  prospect,  beyond  their  hearse,  their  grave  and 
their  tombstone  ?  This  pregnant  question  we  cannot  but 
ask.  Christian  charity  prompts  and  requires  that  we  ask 
it.  Yet  in  Christian  humility,  in  the  depth  of  Christian 
sympathy,  and  in  Christian  hope  and  earnestness,  not 
unmixed  with  awful  apprehension,  we  forbear  to  answer 
that  question  otherwise  than  as  a  warning.  In  the  course 
of  this  Essay  we  have  shown  that  in  the  terms  of  Holy 
Writ  his  Creator  breathed  into  man’s,  collectively  man’s, 
nostrils  £  the  breath  of  lives  ’ ;  the  breath  of  more  than  one, 
more  than  the  present  life ;  the  breath  of  the  present  life 
and  the  breath  of  life,  some  phase  and  sphere  of  existence, 
that  is  for  eternity ;  and  where,  as  we  have  been  assured 
by  lips  that  breathe  no  guile,  c  their  worm  ’ — conscious¬ 
ness  and  sensibility — £  dieth  not,  and,’  for  those  who  have 
loved  not  light  and  have  rejected  Mercy,  f  the  lire  ’ — of 
remorse  and  of  shame — ■  is  not  quenched.’ 
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On  the  grounds  we  have  assigned  have  we  examined, 
and  on  the  same  grounds  we  feel  demanded  by  the 
simplest  justice  to  censure,  the  aims  and  the  fallacies  of 
what  we  are  compelled  to  speak  of  as  pseudo-science. 
We  have  examined  the  claims  of  this  phase  of  science 
with  the  utmost  attention  we  could  bring  to  bear  upon 
the  various  questions  involved ;  and  we  have  no  choice, 
no  assignable  alternative,  but  to  censure  these  dangerous 
fallacies  with  all  the  weight  of  argument  and  illustration 
and  all  the  force  of  language,  we  could  enlist  and  summon 
to  our  aid.  Seldom  if  ever  has  it  been  our  sad  lot  in  a 
long  life  of  fourscore  years  and  upwards  to  behold  fabrics 
of  pretension  so  vast,  raised  upon  foundations  so  narrow 
and  so  brittle.  And  very  seldom,  if  ever,  has  the  repub¬ 
lic  of  letters  received  an  accession  of  letterpress,  that 
emits  so  loud  a  report  from  so  infinitesimal  a  charge  of 
reason,  of  argument,  of  sound  induction,  or  of  genuine 
science. 

If  these  misguided  votaries  of  a  misleading  form  of 
science  had  heard  and  bowed  themselves,  as  they  ought 
to  have  done,  before  the  able  reasoning  and  the  solemn 
remonstrances  of*  a  Graduate  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge ;  ’ 1  had  they  perused  and  pondered  and  submitted 
to  the  exposure  of  their  fallacies  2  by  that  ardent  lover 

1  The  Darwinian  Theory  of  the  Transmutation  of  Species,  examined  hy  a 
Graduate  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  London:  Nisbet  &  Co.,  Berners 
Street.  1867- 

2  An  Exposition  of  the  Fallacies  in  the  Hypothesis  of  Mr.  Darwin.  By 
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and  accurate  observer  of  Nature,  Dr.  Bree ;  there  would 
have  been  no  need  of,  indeed  no  opening  for,  the  stric¬ 
tures,  we  felt  called  upon  to  apply,  nor  for  the  censure, 
we  have  felt  it  to  be  our  province  to  pronounce.  But, 
indeed,  these  writers  made  no  sign  of  concession,  much 
less  of  recantation.  So  far  from  this,  Mr.  Darwin,  in  his 
last  work,  4  On  Expression  of  the  Emotions ,’  exhibits  the 
entire  wonted  bent  of  his  tone  and  argument.  4  No 
doubt,’  he  writes,  4  as  long  as  man  and  all  other  animals 
are  viewed  as  independent  creations,  an  effectual  stop  is 
put  to  our  natural  desire  to  investigate,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  causes  of  expression.  By  this  doctrine  anything  and 
everything  can  be  equally  well  explained,  and  it  has 
proved  as  pernicious  with  respect  to  expression,  as  to 
every  other  branch  of  natural  history.  With  mankind 
some  expressions,  such  as  the  bristling  of  the  hair  under 
the  influence  of  extreme  terror,  or  the  uncovering  of  the 
teeth  under  that  of  furious  rage,  can  hardly  be  under¬ 
stood,  except  on  the  belief  that  man  once  existed  in  a 
much  lower  and  animal-like  condition.  The  community  of 
certain  expressions  in  distinct,  though  allied,  species,  as  in 
the  movement  of  the  same  facial  muscles  during  laughter 
by  man  and  by  various  monkeys,  is  rendered  somewhat 
more  intelligible,  if  we  believe  in  their  descent  from  a 
common  progenitor.  He  who  admits  on  general  grounds 
that  the  structure  and  habits  of  all  animals  have  been 
gradually  evolved,  will  look  at  the  whole  subject  of  ex¬ 
pression  in  a  new  and  interesting  light.’1  We  have  for 
our  readers’  full  assurance  of  the  situation  made  this 

C.  R.  Bree,  M.D.,  P.Z.S.  1872.  London:  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  Mr. 
Darwin  is  said  not  to  read  any  work  that  does  not  uphold  his  hypothesis. 
He  reads  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  and  speaks  of  him  as  ‘  onr  great  philo¬ 
sopher.’  See  the  able  Art.  in  the  Quarterly  Eeview  for  October,  1873,  ‘On 
Herbert  Spencer’s  “  Principles  of  Psychology.”  ’ 

1  Expression  of  the  Emotions.  Introduction,  p.  12. 
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long  extract  from  Mr.  Darwin’s  4  Introduction  ’  to  his 
latest  work.  That  extract  declares  openly  and  un- 
mistakeably  the  writer’s  unaltered  opinions.  There  is 
in  that  extract  and  throughout  the  whole  volume  on  the 
6  Expression  oj  the  Emotions ,’  no  idea  of  concession  or 
relaxation,  no  notion  of  any  kind  but  a  querulous  re¬ 
petition  of,  we  can  but  say  in  deference  to  truth,  most 
absurd  guesses  at  improbable  and,  as  we  have  proved  to 
demonstration,  impossible  procedures.  These  evapora¬ 
tions  of  absurdity,  we  can  stoop  to  call  these  blots  on 
truth  by  no  other  name,  are  iterated  and  reiterated  ad 
nauseam .  For  these  publications  are  equally  assaults 
both  upon  the  Book  of  Nature  and  the  Book  of  Divine 
Revelation.  To  these  marks  speed  the  projectiles,  that 
are  sent  forth  from  the  type-founts  of  these  infatu¬ 
ated  writers.  For  their  aims  there  is  no  independent 
and  special  creation.  All  animate  nature  has  descended 
from  the  lowest  form  of  animate  existence.  And  that 
lowest  form,  whether  askidionic  or  monadic,  or  anything 
else  whatever,  is,  forsooth,  the  product  of  spontaneous, 
or,  if  spontaneous  genesis  be  reluctantly  surrendered,  of 
fortuitous  generation.  A  creator,  we  must  say  it,  is 
dispensed  with ;  or  the  creative  power  is  thus  reduced  to 
a  pervasive  or  omnipresent  principle.  And  thus  Divine 
Revelation  is  superseded  and  cast  aside.  The  patriarchal 
or  natural  religion,  the  Mosaic  and  the  Christian  dispen¬ 
sations,  are  all  erroneous.  The  wisdom,  the  power,  the 
design,  and  the  benevolence  of  the  Creator,  all  evidenced 
in  creation,  are  set  at  nought.  Science  is  the  goddess 
who  works  by  a  fortuitous  assemblage  or  a  spontaneous 
approximation  of  enlived  atoms.  Chance  is  the  elect 
agent,  or  favoured  colleague,  of  Science  ;  the  science ,  or 
pseudo-science,  we  speak  of.  We  can  but  feel,  and 
feeling  we  can  but  complain,  that  the  entire  human 
family  are  deeply  wronged  by  the  attempt,  how  futile  and 
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vain  soever,  to  degrade  them  from  the  exalted  position 
that  was  at  creation  assigned  them  by  their  Creator,  and, 
amidst  much  and  lamentable  apostacy,  even  the  apostacy 
of  pseudo-science,  has  been  evidenced  and  vindicated  by 
the  piety  and  heroic  constancy  of  millions  of  human 
creatures. 

We  have  but  now  spoken  of  the  works  of  creation. 
All  mankind  see,  feel,  and  benefit  by  these  works.  Yet 
how  various  and  unexpectedly  divergent  are  the  views 
taken,  and  the  thoughts  gathered  from,  these  marvels  of 
creative  power  and  wisdom  ! 

4  Whose  works  are  these  ?  ’  This  would  be  the  spon¬ 
taneous  and  immediate  question  of  wisdom,  contemplating 
these  every-day  wonders.  The  view  of  these  works 
of  the  Great  Creator  excites  the  warmest  and  the 
deepest  admiration.  And  this  admiration  issues  in  the 
question,  4  Whose  works  are  these  ?  ’  But  the  very 
greatest  marvel  of  all  is  that  the  sentiments  producing 
this  question  are  not  universal.  These  unhappy  physio¬ 
logists,  with  whom  we  have  to  do,  are  the  exceptions. 
They,  indeed,  see  the  works  of  Creation  around  them. 
But  they  hold  themselves  above  the  question,  which 
humble  reason  asks,  4  Whose  works  are  these?’  Their 
inquiry  and  their  anxiety  is  about  the  analogy  between 
arms,  legs,  wings,  and  fins.  And  they  rush  headlong  to 
inferences,  and  demand  reasonable  men’s  acquiescence  in 
those  inferences,  that  analogous  members  are  those  of 
animals  that  have  a  common  origin  ;  that  are  of  a  common 
descent ;  that  are  of  the  same  kind  or  species.  These 
reasoners  do  not  stay  to  see  and  to  admire  the  truly 
admirable  design,  nor  the  bounteous  provision  that  effects 
that  design.  These  things  they  pass  over  as  minutice,  that 
are  too  unimportant  to  merit  notice,  and  turn  their  attention 
exclusively  to  the  similarities  in  form,  or  in  purpose,  in 
which  they  imagine  that  they  discover  the  various  stages 
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of  development  through  which  the  askidion  passes,  as 
they  word  it,  ‘  descends ,’  to  the  human  animal.  Con¬ 
trivance  of  parts  to  suit  positions  and  elements,  and 
adaptation  of  varied  members,  escape  these  students’ 
notice  ;  the  parts  themselves  alone  they  note  and  speak 
of.  And  their  notice  and  their  speech  have  reference  to 
transmutation,  not  to  creation  ;  to  descent,  not  to  source. 
The  admirable  adaptation  of  the  bird’s  wing  ;  the  con¬ 
trivance  of  the  human  fore-arm,  hand,  and  foot ;  the  poise 
of  suns  and  planets  in  infinite  space ;  their  accelerated 
and  diminished  velocities  in  the  ratio  of  their  distance 
from  their  centres  of  attraction,  or  gravitation  ;  the 
apparatus  of  the  infusorial  rotifer ,  the  tyrant  over  the 
inhabitants  of  a  drop  of  water  ;  the  delivery  of  its  contem¬ 
plated  victim  by  its  provided  apparatus  for  withstanding 
the  torrent,  stirred  by  its  tyrant’s  paddles  ;  all  these  great, 
minute,  and  wondrous ;  all  these  most  curious  and 
admirable  works  of  an  Almighty  Designer  and  Creator, 
Who  governs  by  compensation,  and  tempers  compensation 
by  instituting  a  maximum  of  enjoyment  through  a 
minimum  of  suffering;  Who  maintains  His  creations  by 
the  law  of  self-preservation :  all  these,  and  multitudes  of 
other  benignant  forethoughts,  these  busy  physiologists 
overlook,  neither  thinking,  nor  asking,  nor,  they  give  us 
reason  to  imagine,  caring  to  know,  f  Whose  works  are 
these  ?  ’  Nay,  more  !  While  they  are  loquacious  of 
acids  and  salines,  they  forget  to  think  out  or  to  ask, 
c  Whose  works  are  these  ?  Who  made  acids  and  salines  ?’ 
And  while  they  trace  £  the  human  animal ,’  for  such  they 
account  man  to  be,  and  such  they  would  make  him,  to  the 
askidion,  or  the  monad,  they  consider  not,  and  forget  to 
ask,  £  Who  made  the  monad  and  the  askidion  ?  ’ 
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We  have  given  our  judgment  so  plainly  upon  ‘  Christian 
Theology  and  Modern  Scepticism,’  that  we  feel  bound  to  show 
some  grounds  for  that  judgment.  It  is  yet  with  no  small  reluc¬ 
tance  that  we  approach  the  subject  matters  involved  in  the  noble 
author’s  elegant  little  volume.  Our  reluctance  to  approach  the 
noble  author’s  Book  is  not  dictated  by  the  perception  of  any 
difficulty  in  replying  to  the  statements,  contained  in  that  Book, 
nor  to  the  arguments,  which  are  advanced  in  support  of  those 
statements.  To  reply  to  these  statements  and  those  arguments  in 
the  tone,  we  could  have  desired  to  adopt  and  studiously  to  have 
preserved,  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  Yet,  not  to  put  in  some 
answer  to  statements  and  arguments  which  go  as  far  to  throw 
around  Divine  Revelation  clouds  of  uncertainty  and  distrust  as 
the  assaults  of  pseudo-science,  would  be  to  surrender  the  holy 
Cause  of  universal  Truth  as  well  as  the  ‘  one  lip  and  one  utter¬ 
ance,’  for  which  we  stoutly  contend.  We  must  therefore 
encounter  this  noble  author  as  we  would  meet  any  other  writer 
who  violates  the  principles  and  outrages  the  sentiments  that  are 
revered  and  cherished  by  the  highest  and  most  noble,  that  being 
the  intellectual,  aristocracy. 

Not  a  little  apprehensive  are  we  that  our  reader,  who  may 
not  have  seen  and  looked  into  the  noble  author’s  Book  on 
‘  Christian  Theology  and  Modern  Scepticism,’  may  consider  that 
we  have  delivered  a  harsh  criticism  upon  that  little  Book.  To 
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meet  this  possible  misconception  we  proceed  to  assign  a  very  few 
reasons,  upon  which  we  have  founded  our  judgment.  We  assign, 
as  we  have  stated,  ‘  a  very  few  reasons,  upon  which  we  have 
founded  our  judgment,’  and  those  upon  a  few  only  of  the  many 
vulnerable  points  of  the  noble  author’s  outworks.  We  have 
leisure  for  the  treatment  of  a  very  few  only.  We  may  confidently 
aver,  nevertheless,  that  from  those  we  have  given  upon  the  points 
we  have  assailed,  a  fair  estimate  may  be  made  of  the  entire  work. 

‘  Ex  pede  Herculem .’ 

In  the  opening  of  his  Introduction  the  noble  author  writes 
querulously  and  yet  very  positively  of  the  want  of  advancement 
‘  in  certainty  of  religious  knowledge.''  He,  moreover,  invites 
attention  to  the  unsettled  ‘  opinions  of  educated  society  ’  ‘  upon 
the  most  important  questions,  which  can  occupy  the  human 
mind.’  Now  it  may  not  for  a  moment  be  denied,  or  disputed, 
that  ‘the  human  mind,’  or  the  ‘opinions  of  educated  society,’  are 
‘  unsettled  ’ ;  that  ‘  they  are  disturbed  ’ ;  that  ‘  no  previous  period 
of  European  History  ’  has  shown  them  to  be  more  so.  But  is  it 
not  equally  undeniable  and  indisputable,  that  at  almost  every 
epoch  of  previous  European  History,  ‘the  opinions  of  society,’ 
rather  half-4  educated,’  than  ‘  educated,’  have  been  greatly  and 
even  equally  ‘  unsettled  ’  ?  Is  it  not  an  assured  truth,  that 
‘  society  ’  is  rebellious,  and  unwilling  to  await  appointed  times,  in 
proportion  to  its  lack  of  education  and  advancement  in  the  child¬ 
like  and  humble  qualities  of  teachableness,  meekness,  and 
patience?  We  are  not  writing  a  History  of  any  part  of  our 
planet.  We  refer  this  noble  author  to  the  pages  of  History 
generally.  We  even  venture  to  affirm  that  the  former  times,  or 
periods,  of  History  have  been  still  more  unsettled  and  disturbed 
by  professed  atheists,  if  to  be  an  atheist  be  possible,  by  free¬ 
thinkers,  by  minds  too  inflated  to  accept  guidance,  by  that  phase 
of  science1  to  which  we  have  emphasis  et  distinctionis  gratia 
prefixed  a  qualification  and  denominated  it  pseudo-science. 

It  is  very  truly  observed  by  our  noble  author  that  ‘  the 
progress  of  physical  science,  the  critical  examination  of  ancient 
History  in  connection  with  kindred  researches,  and,  above  all, 
the  continued  study  of  the  Scriptures,  have  concurred  to  modify 


1  Alchemy  and  Astrology,  &c. 
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the  religions  beliefs  of  the  Protestant  world.’ 1  But  what  we 
have  here  to  inquire  is,  what  is  here  meant  by  modification  ?  If 
this  noble  author  mean  a '  modification  of  belief,  that  questions 
the  authenticity  and  so  the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture ;  if  he 
mean  a  modification  that  lowers  the  tone  of  faith  in  that  sacred 
Record ;  if  lie  mean  any  positive  subversion  of  faith ;  in  any 
one  of  these  significations  of  his  modifying  operations,  we  are 
diametrically  in  opposition  to  the  noble  author's  sentiments. 
But  this  noble  author  has  left  us  no  alternative  but  to  mourn 
over  the  obliquities  of  his  course  of  thought,  and  to  contravene, 
with  such  powers  as  we  can  summon  to  our  aid,  its  dangerous 
tendencies.  We  tell  the  noble  author  in  plain  and  unvarnished 
phrase,  that  the  progress  of  genuine  physical  science  has,  as  he 
will  see  throughout  the  whole  thread  of  our  argument  against 
pseudo-science,  a  direct  and  a  sure  tendency  to  ‘  modify  ’  religious 
opinions  and  belief  by  confirming  and  elevating  them.  The 
illustrious  Isaac  Newton  was  a  giant  in  science,  compared  with 
the  pigmy  race  of  the  present  age.  It  is,  indeed,  undeniable 
that  in  the  present  age  steam-power  and  electricity  have  been 
reduced  to  practice ;  but  those  principles  have  been  discovered 
and  known  ages  ago.  The  present  time  is  less  the  age  of  Science, 
than  that  of  Art.  Art  has  the  merit,  and  that  a  very  consider¬ 
able  merit,  of  utilizing  sciences,  or  physical  powers  and  forces, 
long  ago  discovered.  Art  has  by  her  inclined  plane  and  lever 
reduced  to  practice,  subdued  to  discipline,  the  forces  that  are 
generated  by  the  conflict  of  hostile  elements,  and  the  physical 
properties  of  the  subtle  fluid  of  electricity.  The  present  age  is 
the  age  of  screws,  pistons,  hollow  cylinders,  of  electric  wires  and 
cables;  the  age  of  utilizing  forces  that  had  been  deemed  beyond 
control  and  outside  utilization.  We  disparage  not  genuine 
science;  nor  do  we  forget  the  achievements  or  the  just  claims  of 
Art.  But,  we  ask,  are  the  Science  and  the  Art  of  the  present 
age  so  far  above  the  Science  and  the  Art  of  the  age  of  Newton, 
that,  while  he  uncovers  and  bows  his  venerable  head,  when  the 
awful  Name  of  the  Great  Creator  of  the  Universe  be  spoken,  the 
Science  and  the  Art  of  the  present  day  may,  upon  like  occasion, 
not  only  stand  covered  and  erect,  but  with  impunity,  or  rather 

1  Christian  Theology  and  Modern  Scepticism.  Introduction,  p.  4, 
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with  unquestioning  sufferance,  question  the  existence  and  stretch 
forth  the  hand  to  usurp  the  powers  and  the  functions  of  Om¬ 
nipotence  and  Omniscience?  We  confidently  assure  the  noble 
author  that  the  Science  he  writes  of  must  necessarily  be  indi¬ 
cated  by  an  epithetic  prefix,  or  be  announced  as  mere  Empiri¬ 
cism.  And  we  further  inform  the  noble  author,  that  ‘the 
search  of  the  Scriptures,’  that  ‘  has  impaired  the  authority  of 
Scripture,’  and  ‘  the  learned  endeavours  to  remove  obscurity, 
which  have  increased  doubt,’ 1  only  represent  the  perfunctory 
efforts  of  minds  unprepared,  or  only  prepared  to  cavil  at 
gracious  and  benignant  designs  which  they  have  failed  to  under¬ 
stand.  Such  minds  have  been  indeed  £  trained  to  distrust,’  and 
to  resist  ‘authority.’  Holy  Writ  discovers  abundant  claims  to 
deference,  and  to  confidence,  and  to  submission.  These  minds 
have  been  trained  to  place  confidence  in  analysis  alone  ;  and 
Holy  Writ,  relying  upon  its  inscribed  evidence  and  its  inarched 
powers,  declines  the  crucible.  Hot  that  Holy  Writ  shuns  inves¬ 
tigation.  Upon  its  forehead  may  be  said  to  be  engraved  by  the 
Divine  burin  of  the  Redeemer’s  voice,  ‘  Search  the  Scriptures.’ 
But  tests,  which  indolence  forbears  and  which  pseudo-science 
arrogantly  ignores,  are  those  by  which  mankind  may  discover 
the  tenour  and  ascertain  and  feel  the  power  of  the  blessed  Word 
of  God.  No  wonder  that  an  undue,  or  a  misdirected,  search  of 
the  Scriptures  should  have  ‘  impaired  the  authority  of  Scripture.’ 
We  confidently  affirm  that  fully  prepared  and  actually  ‘learned  ’ 
endeavours  to  remove  obscurity  have  ‘  never  ’  increased  doubt 
‘  of  the  luminous  words  of  pious  and  honest  men,  who  committed 
to  writing  the  things  dictated  by  Divine  inspiration.’  To  have 
written  that  ‘  scepticism  has  been  naturalized  in  modern  society  ’ 2 
upon  such  grounds  as  these,  is  to  proclaim  an  opinion  which 
cannot  be  countenanced  for  a  single  moment.  There  may  be, 
there  are,  sceptics ;  we  grieve  to  see  it.  But  it  requires  infinitely 
more  scepticism  than  exists,  to  render  a  population  sceptical. 
The  sceptics,  in  England’s  case,  are  a  certain  few,  a  very  few, 
individuals,  perhaps  a  group  of  individuals,  who  are  not  at  home, 
not  acclimated,  in  serious  and  Christian  England;  they  are  pitied 

1  Christian  Theology  and  Modern  Scepticism.  Introduction,  p.  5. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  5. 
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and  mourned  over  in  our  ‘  modern  society.’  If  scepticism  be  so 
universal ;  if  scepticism  be  so  naturalized,  as  to  ‘  pervade  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  thought,’  to  ‘lead  the  most  learned  socie¬ 
ties;  ’  to  ‘colour  the  religious  literature  of  the  day,1  and  to 
‘  mount  into  the  pulpits  of  the  Church  ’ ;  if  this  be  the  lamentable 
condition  of  Christian  England  and  of  England’s  Christian  Church, 
whence,  we  ask,  comes  that  rich  hood,  that  rushing  wealth  of 
sympathy,  that  builds  Churches,  Parsonages,  and  Christian 
Schools  beyond  calculation  and  beyond  all  praise  ?  Whence  how 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sterling  munificence,  that  strives 
to  humanize  and  to  christianize  untold  millions  in  the  savage 
realms  of  Eastern,  Western,  Northern,  and  Southern  darkness? 

But  we  have  to  learn,  and  by  this  noble  author  we  are  taught, 

‘  that  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  assume  that  scepticism  is  in 
its  nature  irreligious  or  immoral.’  For,  if  we  hear  him,  ‘the 
mass  of  society  is  anxiously  seeking  a  belief  which  shall  not  be 
at  issue  with  the  moral  sense  of  educated  men.’  Now  let  us  see 
and  ponder  this  ‘grave  mistake,’  which  most  highly  ‘  educated 
men  ’  have  lain  under  for  almost  two  thousand  years.  ‘  The 
mass  of  society  seeks  a  belief  which  shall  not  be  at  issue  with  the 
moral  sense  of  educated  men.’  1  ‘  Scepticism  ’  is,  then,  a  phase  of 

‘  belief,’  which  may  be  regarded  as  religious  and  moral,  while 
Christian  faith,  ‘  the  Theology  of  former  ages,’  ‘  cannot  be  per¬ 
manently  maintained.’  And  this  noble  author  has  put  forth  his 
neat  little  book,  that  he  may  enable  us  of  the  Christian  faith  ‘  to 
perceive  the  process  of  religious  change,  which  is  gradually  per¬ 
meating  the  Protestant  world.’  Is  this  an  advertisement  of  the 
greater  security  of  the  Popish,  the  infallible,  the  coercive  form  of 
Christian  Theology  ?  Or  are  we  herein,  by  a  fine  touch  of  Art, 
rhetorically  reminded  of  that  unoaTaaia ,  that  ‘  falling  away,’ 
which  is  foretold  as  preceding  the  closing  scenes  of  the  Christian 
Dispensation  !  ’ 

We  will  take  a  look  into  our  noble  author’s  first  chapter  on 
‘  the  first  difficulty  ’ — that  signifying  ‘  the  first  difficulty  ’  to  be 
surmounted  by  those  who  desire  to  approve  of  and  to  accept 
Divine  Revelation.  What  personage  does  this  noble  ‘  politician  ’ 
introduce  as  ‘  a  reluctant  but  irrefutable  witness  in  behalf  of  the 

Christian  Theology  and  Modern  Scepticism.  Introduction,  p.  8. 
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Christian  Revelation  ?  ’  Whom  does  he  reckon  to  be  ‘  the  effi¬ 
cient  ally  of  the  priest  ?  ’  And  what  authority  does  he  charge 
with  having  ‘  furnished  that  ally  with  its  credentials  ?  ’  And  who 
has  been  up  to  a  late  time  accounted  by  distinguished  divines 
‘an  important  bulwark  of  Christian  truth?’  In  truth,  dismally 
plain,  this  noble  politician,  but  very  superficial  reader,  as  far  as 
the  subject  he  presumes  to  write  upon  be  concerned,  here, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  of  human  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  truth  and  experience  of  the  benefits  of  the  blessed 
Gospel  of  Christ,  ostentatiously  and  of  set  purpose  parades  ‘  the 
Evil  One  ’  as  the  ‘  reluctant  but  irrefutable  witness  in  behalf  of 
Divine  Revelation  ;  ’  ‘  the  Evil  One  ’  as  ‘  the  efficient  ally  of  the 

priest ;  ’  ‘  the  Evil  One  ’  as  ‘  furnished  by  Holy  Scripture  with 
his  credentials  ;  ’  ‘  the  Evil  One  ’  as  up  to  a  late  period  accre¬ 
dited  by  ‘  distinguished  divines  ’  as  an  ‘  important  bulwark  of 
the  Christian  faith.’  We  have  often  heard,  and  herein  at  length 
we  see,  how  Holy  Writ  and  how  the  writings  of  learned  and 
pious  divines  may  be  quoted,  if  not  by  ‘the  Evil  One,’  yet  to 
evil  purpose.  But  this  noble  politician  and  author  manifests 
great  forbearance.  He  might  have  gone  still  further.  He  might 
have  exhibited,  not  only  ‘the  Evil  One’  who  had  felt  the  full 
wrath  of  offended  justice,  but  also  evil  men,  who,  rejecting  mercy, 
were  the  unbelieving  enemies  and  persecutors  of  the  meek  and 
loving  Jesus,  as  reluctant  witnesses  of  the  wisdom  and  of  the  power 
of  holy  truth.  For  even  these  wretched  beings  shouted,  ‘Whence 
has  this  man  this  wisdom  and  these  mighty  works  ?’ 

The  tone  in  which,  and  the  mode  by  which,  this  noble 
author  pursues  his  object  and  elaborates  his  purpose  may  repay 
inquiry.  ‘  Open,  for  instance,  the  sermons  of  Barrow,’  says  this 
noble  author.  And  after  full,  no  more  than  due,  acknowledgment 
that  Isaac  Barrow  was  ‘  a  man  of  vigorous  mind,  of  compass  of 
knowledge,  a  man  of  science,  the  preceptor  of  Newton,  and  fore¬ 
most  amongst  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Society,’  we  read  : 

‘  Barrow,  in  one  of  his  sermons  on  the  Creed,  speaks  of  appari¬ 
tions,  visions,  intercourse  and  confederation  with  bad  spirits ;  ’ 
‘all  which  things  he  that  shall  affirm  to  be  mere  fiction  and 
delusion,  must  thereby,  with  exceeding  immodesty  and  rudeness, 
charge  the  world  with  extreme  both  vanity  and  malignity; 
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many,  if  not  all,  worthy  historians  of  much  inconsiderateness  or 
fraud ;  most  lawgivers  of  great  silliness  and  rashness ;  most 
judicatories  of  high  stupidity  or  cruelty;  a  vast  number  of  wit¬ 
nesses  of  the  greatest  malice  or  madness ;  all  which  have  con¬ 
curred  to  assert  these  matters  of  fact.’  1 

And  what  does  this  eminent  divine  add  in  the  paragraph 
immediately  following  that  which  has  been  selected  for  laudation 
by  the  noble  author  of  ‘  Christian  Theology  and  Modern  Scepti¬ 
cism  ?’  ‘  ’Tis  true,  no  question,’  writes  Isaac  Barrow,  ‘  but  there 

have  been  many  vain  pretences,  many  false  reports,  many  unjust 
accusations,  and  some  undue  decisions  concerning  these  matters ; 
that  the  vulgar  sort  is  apt  enough  to  be  abused  about  them  ; 
that  even  intelligent  and  considerate  men  may  at  a  distance,  in 
regard  to  some  of  them,  be  imposed  upon.  But  as  there  would 
be  no  false  gems  obtruded,  if  there  were  no  true  ones  found  in 
Nature ;  as  no  counterfeit  coin  would  appear,  were  there  no  true 
ones  current ;  so  neither  can  we  well  suppose  that  a  confidence 
in  some  to  feign,  or  a  readiness  in  most  to  believe,  stories  of  this 
kind  could  arise,  or  should  subsist,  without  some  real  ground,  or 
without  such  things  having  in  gross  somewhat  of  truth  and 
reality.’  2 

Let  us  for  a  moment  contemplate  the  very  sad  misapprehen¬ 
sion,  conceived  by  this  noble  author,  of  this  reasonable  and 
eloquent  passage  from  the  discourses  of  the  pious  and  learned 
Isaac  Barrow.  For  what  purpose  is  the  good  man  and  able 
divine  placed  in  the  witness-box  ?  Is  the  being  for  whose 
existence  the  preacher  argues  in  the  passage  quoted  by  this 
noble  author  the  Evil  One,  the  foe  of  benign  Omnipotence  and 
the  enemy  of  man  ?  In  this  ‘  one  of  his  Sermons  on  the  Creed ,’ 
is  the  Devil  the  subject  of  Barrow’s  lucid  eloquence?  Not  so, 
indeed !  Let  the  reader  see  for  himself,  if,  as  is  more  than 
possible,  his  confidence  in  our  testimony  be  reluctant.  He  will 
see,  to  his  surprise,  that  not  Satan’s,  but  the  Great  and  Good 
God’s,  is  the  Spirit  for  whose  existence  this  accomplished  and 
able  teacher  is  collecting  the  usual  proofs  and  arguments  that 

1  The  Works  of  the  learned  Isaac  Barrow,  D.D.,  Master  of  Trin.  Coll. 
Cambridge.  London,  1700.  Vol.  ii.  p.  121. 

2  Ibid.,  Vol.  ii.  pp.  121,  122. 
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Scripture,  reason,  and  experience  supply.  1  God,’  we  know 
from  very  high  authority,  4  is  a  Spirit.’  And  can  it  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  inform  this  noble  author  and  educated  man  that  the 
knowledge  and  the  realization  of  this  Great  and  Good  Spirit,  so 
far  above  and  beyond  the  comprehension  of,  though  indispensable 
to  and  eagerly  sought  and  felt  for  by,  finite  human  intelligence, 
may  be  promoted,  brought  nearer,  made  less  incomprehensible  by 
the  conviction,  which  Barrow  in  this  place  labours  to  effect,  of 
the  existence  of  spirits  ? — the  full  assurance  that  the  broad  as¬ 
sertion  of  the  existence  of  spirits  is  no  false  or  new  doctrine  ? 

Not  satisfied  with  his,  as  we  consider,  most  unfortunate 
appeal  to  the  illustrious  Barrow,  our  noble  author  betakes  him¬ 
self  for  further  countenance  to  the  orthodox  and  accurate 
Bishop  Bull.  ‘  In  a  similar  strain,’  writes  the  author  of  1  Chris¬ 
tian  Theology  and  Modern  Scepticism,’  ‘  Bull  (Bishop  of  St. 
David’s)  ventures  while  defending  Scripture  to  assert,  “  In  our 
own  age  we  have  had  some  unquestionable  instances  of  persons 
possessed  by  evil  spirits.”’1 

This  passage,  which  the  noble  author  has  selected  from  the 
voluminous  writings  of  Bishop  Bull,  appears  to  have  reassured 
him,  to  have  invigorated  his  mind,  and  to  have  lent  wings  to  his 
pen.  1  Any  person,’  he  writes,  ‘  who  at  that  time  had  presumed 
to  question  these  matters  of  fact,  would  have  incurred  the  impu¬ 
tation  of  infidelity  or  of  atheism,  while  devout  believers  would 
have  cited  in  justification  of  their  opinion  the  authority  of  the 
scientific  Barrow  and  of  the  learned  Bishop  Bull.’2  And  thence 
from  the  impetus ,  gathered  from  this  apostolic  ebullition,  this 
noble  author  proceeds  :  ‘Yet  now  the  worthy  historians,  the 
wise  lawgivers,  the  vast  concourse  of  witnesses  are  all  equally 
unavailing;  the  spell  is  broken,  the  evil  spirits  have  vanished, 
and  those  phantoms  of  discredited  tradition  will  not  again  revisit 
a  more  experienced  and  incredulous  world.’3  Assuredly  it  rises 
to  an  affair  of  belief  when  any  kind  of  spiritual  existence  be 
proposed  for  our  realisation  and  our  acceptance.  How  should  it 
be  otherwise  with  creatures  of  gross  matter,  only  accustomed  to 

1  The  First  Difficulty ,  p.  15. 

2  Christian  Theology  and  Modern  Scepticism ,  p.  15. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  16,  16. 
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see  and  think  of  and  handle  gross  matter,  when  confronted  with 
the- proposition  of  invisible,  impalpable,  spiritual  existences  ?  The 
question  becomes  one,  not  of  fact,  not  of  experience,  not  of  compre¬ 
hension,  not  of  substantive  subsistence,  but  of  testimony  ;  upon 
what  nature  and  quality  of  testimony  such  existences  be  pro¬ 
posed  ?  And  if  the  testimony  be  of  that  quality  or  kind  that  we 
can  feel  and  acknowledge  to  be  reasonably  acceptable ;  how  can 
we  but  accept  it  ?  But,  again,  should  that  testimony  be  of  over¬ 
whelming  influence  and  of  irresistible  weight  and  pressure ; 
should  that  testimony  be  of  divine  authority ;  how  shall  we  dare 
to  reject  it  ?  There  have  doubtless  been  varieties  of  opinions 
about  these  spiritual  existences.  Excellent  men,  who  were  at 
the  same  time  profound  scholars  and  thinkers,  have  laboured  to 
bring  the  testimony  of  Holy  Writ  to  the  standard  of  human  in¬ 
telligence  and  experience.  Nor  have  they  seen  irreverence  in 
the  notion  that  epilepsy,  lunacy,  and  other,  then  unaccounted 
for,  bodily  infirmities  may,  as  may  erring  moral  influences,  have 
been  the  ailments  or  the  moral  defections  of  those,  who  were  ac¬ 
counted  to  be  under  the  power  of,  or  4  possessed  by,  devils,’  or  4  a 
devil.’  For  the  same  or  similar  intelligences  at  the  time  wit¬ 
nessed  and  bore  their  testimony  to  the  Divine  Saviour’s  benevo¬ 
lence  and  power  in  healing  the  sufferers  and  casting  out  the  evil 
spirits,  that  tormented  them.  The  passage  of  Holy  Writ,  usually 
relied  upon  as  exhibiting  the  differences  between  the  several 
possessions,  or  diseases,  we  have  mentioned,  and  the  condition  of 
being  ‘possessed  with  a  devil’  or  4  devils,’  is  that  in  which  it  is 
written :  4  And  His  fame  went  throughout  all  Syria ;  and  they 
brought  unto  Him  all  sick  people,  that  were  taken  with  divers 
diseases  and  torments,  and  those  which  were  possessed  with 
devils,  and  those  which  were  lunatic,  and  those  which  had  the 
palsy;  and  He  healed  them.’1  But  all  this,  strong  as  it  is  and 
appears,  is  rendered  of  no  account  by  comparison  with  the  many 
and  various  passages,  in  which  we  are  assured  that  the  Divine 
and  Blessed  Saviour  addresses  and  is  answered  by  the  evil  spirits 
themselves,  who  confessed  with  awe  and  trembling  His  power 
and  submitted  to  His  authority. 

Are  we,  however,  compelled  to  rest  our  faith  on  good  men 

1  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel,  c.  iv.,  ver.  2-4. 
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and  on  accomplished  scholars,  or  even  on  the  ablest  divines  ?  Are 
we  of  this  present  age  wholly  unqualified  to  search  and  entirely 
incompetent  to  find,  or,  we  would  rather  ask,  are  we  able  or 
likely  to  escape  the  conviction,  that  there  be  at  this  present  time 
abundant  evil  spirits,  who  have  the  utmost  need  to  be  cast  out  of 
the  wretched  victims  of  their  abduction  and  their  torture  ?  In  a 
word :  Are  there  no  people  of  this  present  age  who  are,  to  our 
entire  conviction  and  belief,  possessed  with  evil  spirits?  Does  no 
monomania  poison  our  religious  atmosphere  ?  Do  no  mono¬ 
maniacs  make  hideous  our  noble  squares  and  our  public  ways  ? 
What  spirit  is  that  we  call  Kleptomania?  What  that  we  call 
Erotomania?  What  those  numerous  phases  of  monomania,  for 
which  we  find  no  names  ?  What  mania  is  that  which  takes  hold 
of  a  rational  being  and  makes  him  believe  and  affirm  that  he 
sees  the  germs  of  a  reasonable  man  in  monads,  or  askidions? 
What  spirit  is  that  which  presents  to  the  intellectual  sight  of  a 
very  intellectual  human  being  visions  of  ‘ finger-posts ,’  that 
indicate  some  fifth  quarter,  or  cardinal  point,  in  the  heavens  ? 
What  spirit,  we  ask — with  dismay  and  consternation  we  ask — is 
that  which  conducts  rational  and  intellectual  human  creatures  to 
hypotheses,  to  conjectures,  and  even  to  conclusions,  upon  subjects 
about  which  mankind,  unless  they  be  arioder  enlightened,  are, 
and  are  ever  likely  to  be,  as  unenlightened  as  a  monad  ?  Verily, 
we  are  not  clear  of  evil  spirits,  nor  of  pitiable  victims  of  evil 
spirits,  even  in  this  nineteenth  century  of  Christian  light  and 
knowledge.  And  full  well  may  we  apply  the  notion  and  the 
terms,  in  which  that  notion  is  conceived,  in  a  passage,  ignored  by 
our  noble  author,  although  in  the  same  paragraph  and  page,  from 
which  he  has  quoted.  Bishop  Bull  therein  well  and  truly 
declares  :  ‘  I  say,  that  there  are  devils,  or  evil  angels,  is  from 
hence  so  manifest,  that  he  must  needs  be  under  a  very  strong  and 
powerful  delusion  of  the  devil,  who  shall  deny  it.’ 1 

We  have  written  ‘  ex  pede  Herculem.’  We  can,  we  need, 
write  no  more.  In  a  word,  at  the  present  time  we  trust  our  pen 
no  further.  The  noble  author’s  ‘  solution  ’  is  ejusdem  leguminis 
as  his  ‘ first  difficulty  his  ‘  star  ’  shows  a  lurid  glare  from  his 
‘solution.’  We  stay  our  pen,  lest  justifiable  indignation  mis¬ 
lead  us. 


1  Bp.  Buds  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  275. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

An  {  se  ultra  veri  limina  projiciat  ’  scientia,  eodemque  tempore 
‘  exemplum  proferat  eximium ,’ 1  cum  ita  scribat  ut  Lamarckius 
in  loco,  a  M.  Poucliet  laudato,2  scripsit  de  nobis,  priusquam 
homines  facti  essemus,  sub  hac  vel  ilia  animalium  forma  in  utero 
viventibus,  nunc  est  exquirendum  ?  Questionem  hanc  Latine 
redditam  scribere  volumus,  si  modo  perlonga  valeat  desuetudo. 

A  scriptore  nullo,  nisi  a  Lamarckio,  de  istis  foetus  humani 
uterinis3  mutationibus,  scriptum  reperimus.  Totus  enhn  homi- 
nis,  in  utero  esse  et  vivere  incipientis,  progressus  ita  est  nubibus 
obtectus,  et  foetum  gradatlm  progredientem  inspiciendi  facili¬ 
tates  necessario  ita  rarse  et  minus  persolutte,  ut  de  vero  quteren- 
tibus  minores  sint  perspiciendi  atque  rationem  enucleandi 
occasiones.  Laborat  nihilominus  scientia.  Neque  ullam  etiam 
minimam  inquirendi  occasionem  evadere  permittit  inexpertam. 
Studii  sitis  insignis  flagrat  insatiabilis.  Quibus  autem  modis  et 
quonam  processu  Natura  hominis  Imaginem  in  utero  elaboret, 
ob  causas  supra  allatas,  pro  certo  habere  et  aperte  affirmare  non 
potest  scientia.  Qute  verb  explicaturi  sumus  nihil  benignum 
bona  fide  audire  prohibet  lectorem. 

Non  ita  multo  post  conceptum  to  epfipvov  videre  est,  nec  non 
agnoscere,  si  modo  casus  infelix  ad  videndum  occasionem  conces- 
serit.  Post  dies  viginti  tres  aut  viginti  quinque  lineamenta  rov 
Epfipvov  prima,  tertia  uncise  parte  longa,  patescunt.  At  qua?nam 
sunt  immatura  ilia  lineamenta  ?  Dute  sunt  parvaB  et  concretce  4 
vesicuhe ;  quarum  major  caput,  minor  autem  est  corpusculum. 

1  This  ‘  science,  casting  itself  beyond  the  limits  of  fact,’  setting  ‘a  noble 
example,’  is  the  idea  of  Isidore  Geoffroy  and  of  M.  Pouchet.  'Plurality  of  the 
Human  Bace,  p.  112. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  115. 

3  Justinian  uses  this  epithet  to  denote  affinity  by  the  mother’s  side. 
Wo  use  it  on  his  authority. 

4  ‘  Concrete,’  gelatinous. 
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An  sub  hac  forma  Lamarckius  iste  vermem,  animal  repens, 
avem,  vel  animal  quoddam  mammis  ornatum  vidit  ?  Quando- 
quidem  habent  nonnulla  borum  animalium  et  corpus  et  caput, 
horum  nonnulla  forsan  vidisse  potuit  potentior  7 rpoXiixpig. 

Diebus  quadraginta  prgeteritis  non  solum  caput  sed  etiam 
faciei  lineamenta  videntur  ;  parva  est  linea,  quae  labiorum  fissu- 
ram  monstrat ;  puncta  duo  oculorum  et  duo  foramina  minima 
aurium  sitfts  indicant.  Quatuor  tumores  illi,  qui  ex  corpusculo 
supra  et  infra  extensi  sunt,  non  alae  et  crura  aestimantur,  sed, 
qui  ad  ea  faciei  lineamenta  pertineant,  bracbia  et  crura  deside- 
rantur ;  nec  non  inveniuntur.  Ad  hebdomadae  octave  finem  foe¬ 
tus,  vel  e/dfipvov,  manus  atque  pedes  exhibet,  et  forma,  vel 
species,  humana  haud  obscure  percipitur. 

Nec  prorsus  fuit  casus  uterinis  Lamarckii  mutationibus. 


APPENDIX  C. 

In  a  former  work,  £  The  Mosaic  Cosmogony,’  we  conceived 
that  we  had  conferred  no  small  boon  on  Science  by  making 
clearly  perceptible  the  mind  of  the  inspired  writer,  or  editor,  of 
the  sacred  Genesis.  We  showed  most  clearly  and  intelligibly 
from  the  language  that  was  employed  by  that  writer,  or  by  that 
editor  sanctioned,  that  if  only  a  few  thousand  years  be  the  extent 
of  human  existence  on  this  planet,  there  is  yet  no  positive  inti¬ 
mation  of  the  years,  or  of  the  aeons,  of  this  planet’s  age,  or 
endurance,  since  its  actual  creation.  Our  position  was  perfunc¬ 
torily  canvassed,  and,  though  desired  to  be  acceptable,  was  not 
accepted.  Either  indifference  to  the  mind,  or  scope,  of  the 
sacred  Genesis,  or  reserve  towards  intelligence  conveyed  in 
strange  characters,  or  an  overweening  satisfaction  with  the  hints 
of  science,  neutralized  our  efforts  to  dissipate  needless,  because 
unreasonable,  scruples.  Nevertheless,  so  impressed  are  we  with 
the  truth  we  propose,  and  with  its  importance  to  science  ;  so 
desirous  are  we  of  imparting  freedom  of  thought  and  calculation 
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to  mankind,  struggling  for  knowledge,  that  we  recur  to  the 
subject. 

The  three  Hebrew  verbs  that  are  employed  in  the  Genesis  in 
the  account  therein  given  of  the  planet  we  inhabit,  and  the  nar¬ 
ration  of  what  was  done  with  reference  to  its  condition  and  reha¬ 
bilitation,  are  asah,  yatsar ,  and  bara.1  These  verbs  are  used  as 
synonymous  in  their  signification.  Sometimes  one  and  at  other 
times  another  of  them  is  employed  to  signify  the  same  operation. 
For  example:  In  Gen.  i.  26,  Elohim  resolves  to  create  man; 
and  in  v.  27,  Elohim  created  the  man.  Now  the  former  pro¬ 
posed  operation  is  conveyed  by  the  verb  asah,2  [more  correctly 
gnasah ,  the  a  being  enunciated  with  the  nasal  breathing,  as 
intimated  by  the  prefixed  gn.~\  nagnasoh ,3  we  create,  or  we  will 
create ;  and  the  latter  and  actual  fact  of  this  creation  of  man  is 
announced  by  bara ,  1  ivra,'  1 yivra,'1  creates  the  man:  and  it  is 
to  be  observed,  this  is  not  an  ex  nihilo  creation,  which  significa¬ 
tion  Manetho  and  his  disciples  would  affix  to  bara ,  but  a  creation 
out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground.  The  signification  of  gnasah  is: 
to  ivorJc  :  and  thence,  by  metonymia,  to  fabricate ,  to  produce. 
That  of  yatsar  is  also  to  make,  to  form  by  pressure,  as  the  work¬ 
man  in  wood  carves  statues  by  the  impressure  effected  by  the 
cutting  tool ;  the  workman  in  iron  forges  forms  by  the  impres¬ 
sure  of  blows  with  his  hammer ;  the  workman  in  clay  moulds 
his  forms  by  the  impressure  of  his  hands,  or  fingers.  Further¬ 
more  :  bara,  to  cut,  cut  out,  to  form  by  ex-pressure,  to  execute, 
to  form  by  cutting  and  polishing,  as  a  reed,  a  pipe,  a  bow,  an 
arrow.  And  these  productions  are  all  formed  out  of  materials 
provided;  there  is  no  1  ex  nihilo  ’  production. 

The  first  Septuagint  rendered  bara  by  1  (.xoirjae'  The  latter, 

1  "I VS  and  Bara,  yatsar,  gnasah.  We  intimate,  for  the 

hundredth  time,  that  our  gn  before  asah  only  assigns  the  nasal  utterance 
to  the  a ,  to  which  it  is  prefixed.  The  y,  gnain,  is  the  index  of  the  nasal 
breathing  in  the  Hebrew  Alphabet.  Like  the  English  h,  it  is  not  so  much 
a  letter  as  an  aspirate,  that  being  a  nasal  aspirate. 

2  iTO,  gnasah.  V  =  gna,  and  is  called  gnain. 

3  nagnasoh,  we  create,  propose  to  create,  will  create.  In  Hebrew 
the  present  and  the  future  tenses  are  the  same  in  form. 
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as  well  as  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion,  rendered  it  by 
‘  tKTUjt.'  Nothing  in  these  renderings  affects  the  case,  although 
there  may  have  been  some  purpose  in  the  change.  Iloiew  and 
kti£u)  signify  much  the  same  kind  of  operation.  Yet  has 

meanings  assigned  to  it  in  the  Lexicons,  which  seem  intended  to 
suit  the  sticklers  for  an  ex  nihilo  creation.  Nevertheless,  at  the 
same  time,  kt'loiq,  its  derivative,  is  allowed  to  signify  1  renova - 
tionern  cceli  et  terra?.' 

Let  us,  then,  look  still  more  closely  into  the  meaning  of  bara. 
Now  this  verb  signifies  to  jit ,  to  adjust — by  cutting }  The 

carpenter’s  phrase,  ‘  halving  in,'  exactly  expresses  our  manner  of 
adjustment.  We  have  only  to  imagine  a  mast  of  a  ship,  or  a 
beam  of  timber,  to  be  broken  into  two,  or  more,  parts,  and 
which  it  is  desirable  to  unite  again.  The  joiner  finds  that  he 
must  so  saw  off  the  splintered  ends  that  they  may  meet  and 
coincide  He  must  so  do  this,  that  pins  of  wood,  or  of  metal, 
may  pass  through  both  parts  and  unite  them  neatly  and  effectively. 
For  this  purpose  he  ‘  mitres  '  or  ‘  bevels  '  the  ends  at  an  angle  of 
45°,  less  or  more.  By  this  adjustment  he  repairs,  renovates, 
chiejhj  with  his  saw,  the  broken  beam.  The  tohu  and  bohu,  total 
discomfiture,  of  this  beam  is  readjusted,  renovated,  by  this 
operation,  which  is  expressed  by  bara.  And  that  same  term  is  a 
.  fitting  exponent  of  the  Creator’s  operation  when  He  renewed, 
re-created,  this  planet  and  made  it  habitable;  when  He  rendered 
tohu  and  bohu  habitable  for  the  creatures  He  designed  to  inhabit 
it.  Whatsoever  had  been  the  Will  of  the  Creator  at  any  former 
period ;  whensoever  He  created,  or  willed  the  existence  of  this 
planet ;  and  what  change  soever  opened  a  site  for  it  in  the 
balance  of  our  system,  its  existence — the  existence  of  this  our 
planet — did  not  begin  at  the  period,  ‘the  beginning,’  spoken  of 
in  the  opening  of  the  sacred  Genesis ;  nor  was  bara,  nor  could 
bara  have  been,  the  term  applicable  to  that  revelation.  At  that 
time  4  the  heavens  and  the  earth  ’  were  no  more  than  recovered 

1  This  signification  may  he  confirmed  by  the  collation  of  numerous 
places  in  the  0.  T.  It  may  suffice  to  point  to  the  Book  of  Joshua,  c.  xvii., 
vv.  15  and  18,  where  the  cutting  down  of  trees  is  expressed  by  Bara.  This 
was  creating  wood,  or  timber,  out  of  growing,  or  full-grown,  trees. 
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from  tohu  and  bohu,  into  which  desolation  some  unrevealed  dis¬ 
turbance  had  thrown  them ;  and  our  planet  was  re-created, 
restored  by  adjustment,  and  made  a  suitable  habitation  for  the 
intended  breathing  creatures. 

We  apprehend  that  this  position,  which  on  a  former'  occasion 
we  assumed  and  presented,  has  not  met  with  all  the  confidence 
we  consider  it  entitled  to.  It  is,  indeed,  at  issue  with  long 
cherished  opinions.  But  are  long  cherished  opinions  never  and 
of  necessity  surrendered  ?  And,  indeed,  our  rendering  of  bar  a, 
accepting  the  pireterite  tense  with  reference  to  the  previous 
existence  and  influence  of  the  ‘ places  of  light ,’  the  Sun,  the  Moon, 
and  the  other  heavenly  bodies,  will  be  acknowledged  and  accepted 
as  the  one  and  truthful  translation,  when  ancient  prejudices  shall 
have  worn  out,  and  a  cooler  judgment  shall  have  come  over  our 
past  and  present  worship  of  ancient  prejudices,  and  our  undue 
homage  to  faulty,  though  very  beautiful,  Versions.  For  if  at  the 
period  the  Genesis  begins  this  planet  was  tohu  and  bohu,  this 
was  a  being,  an  existence,  a  tohu  and  bohu  existence.  The 
word  ‘  was  ’  means  not  the  simple  logical  copula  ;  it  means  actual 
and  re  verd  existence.  It  1  existed  tohu  and  bohu.’  And  if  it 
existed,  if  existent,  it,  as  well  as  other  components  of  our  system, 
must  have  had  a  centre,  or  Sun,  and  why  not  a  Moon,  and  the 
stars  also  ?  And  in  the  sacred  Text  those  existences  are  recorded. 
‘  And  God  saith,  The  places  of  light  shall  continue  to  be  in  the 
expanse  of  the  heavens  to  distinguish  between  the  day  and  the 
night :  even  as  heretofore  they  have  been  for  signs  of  seasons  and 
for  days  and  years.’ 

This  verb,  thus  erroneously  and  persistently,  as  we  think, 
rendered  1  created,’  and  under  that  rendering  considered  to  signify 
an  1  ex  niliilo  ’  creation,  is  assigned  the  meaning  of  to  form  by 
cutting  by  Gesenius,  Fuerst,  BuxtorfF,  and  our  own  illustrious 
Professor,  Dr.  Samuel  Lee.  But,  let  it  be  taken  into  account, 
if  anything  be  formed  by  cutting,  or  by  any  other  transitive 
process,  it  was  not  formed  ‘  ex  niliilo .’  That  must  have  already, 
or  previously,  have  been,  have  existed,  which  underwent  the 
process.  And  this  is  asserted,  the  meaning  we  contend  for  is 
verified,  in  the  terms  of  the  sacred  narrative  HJVn  ‘  ve 
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haarets  liayetah .’  ‘And,’  or  ‘Forasmuch,  as,’  ‘the  earth  was  in 
existence,’  or  ‘  existed,’  ‘  as  toliu  and  bohu.’ 

Some  readers,  in  order  to  understand  a  creation  to  be  intended 
in  this  verb,  bara ,  regard  the  introductory  verse  of  the  Genesis 
as  retrospective  ;  that  the  beginning,  therein  implied,  was  at 
some  remote  and  indefinite  era.  This  palpably  erroneous  opinion 
half  concedes  the  theory  we  desire  to  establish.  But  there  is 
error  involved  in  this  view  also.  And  that  error  is  placed  in 
open  daylight  by  Him  in  Whom  was  all  knowledge,  and  by  His 
lips  that  knew  no  guile.  ‘  In  the  beginning,’  He  said,  ‘  it  was 
not  so.’  Which  ‘  beginning  ’  points  to  the  time  of  the  anthro- 
pogony  ;  that  ‘  beginning  ’  when  this  planet  was  recovered  from 
tohu  and  bohu.1 

And,  moreover,  the  Arabic  derivative  from  the  Hebrew, 

bara ,  is  also  bara,  ^  ,  ;  and,  if  we  hear  Golius  and  Frey  tag,  it 

has  the  same  signification,  to  renew ,  to  restore.  The  Syriac 
derivative  from  the  same  source,  |>£D,  Jro,  has  the  commonly 
received  erroneous  meaning  assigned  to  it  by  Schaaf  in  his 
Lexicon,  the  only  one  at  our  command,  to  the  Syriac  Version  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  has  been  obtruded  upon  it  by  the 
Septuaginfc  Version  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  their  ‘  knotriaEv  o 
Geek,’  and  by  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion  in  their 
‘  ektloev  o  Qeoq.'  And  these  interpretations  were  most  probably 
admitted  in  deference  to  Manetho’s  mistaken  views  and  misplaced 
jealousy  with  regard  to  the  eternity,  or  indefinite  and  inde¬ 
pendent  duration,  of  matter. 

1  The  Heh.  bereshith,  in  the  beginning,  we  consider  to  point 

to  no  distantly  antecedent  period,  but  to  the  time  in  which  the  great 
Creator  wrought,  or  willed  to  be  done,  all  the  glorious  works,  consecutively 
enumerated  and  described.  The  phrase,  bereshith,  has  not  only  been  ren¬ 
dered  by  4v  dpxfi>  but  by  eV  KecpaAala},  and  eV  KecpaX'iSi.  The  two  latter 
interpretations  are  considered  to  signify  a  beginning ,  immediately  ante¬ 
cedent  to  that  which  follows.  Howsoever  this  may  be,  the  whole  gist  of 
the  matter  lies  in  the  correct  acceptation  and  rendering  of  the  verb  Bara ; 
of  that  which  took  place,  of  that  which  was  done,  ‘  in  the  beginning.’  And 
the  term  employed  does  not  imply  creation,  would  not  have  been  chosen  to 
imply  creation,  but  merely  renovation,  restoration,  rehabilitation. 
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In  and  throughout  this  argument  we  presume  not  to  question 
the  power  of  Omnipotence.  We  but  argue  that  ‘at  the  beginning  ’ 
indicated,  re-creation,  or  renewal,  was  intended;  and  no  more. 

Herein,  nevertheless,  we  open  the  door  of  inquiry  very 
widely  to  the  geologist.  Without  reference  to  the  renewal,  or 
the  rehabilitation  of  our  earth,  the  geologist  may  look  into  it  as 
deeply  as  his  eye  can  pierce,  and  speak  as  freely,  as  his  mature 
judgment  may  direct  him.  For  his  resources  and  calculations 
he  has  aeons  with  no  assigned  limit,  wherein  to  move. 

And  the  zoologist  has  also  a  lesson  to  learn  from  the  authori¬ 
tative  and  veracious  page  of  Holy  Writ.  He  correctly  dates  the 
era  of  animate  life  from  the  creation  of  living  creatures  at  the 
era  of  the  earth’s  rehabilitation.  But  he  has  a  calculation  to 
make  with  reference  to  those  living  creatures,  fowl,  cattle,  beast, 
and  every  creeping  thing,  ‘  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth ,  and 
every  man ,’  which  entered  into  the  ark.  Those  living  creatures 
were  ‘  kept  alive ,’  wherewith  to  perpetuate  their  kinds,  when  the 
great  flood  should  subside.  Their  stock  may  be  said  to  date 
from  that  subsidence ;  and  so  their  multiplication,  or  increase. 

Not  so  with  respect  to  aquatic  life.  The  zoologist  has  to 
ponder  the  circumstance,  that  the  Divine  wrath  and  denuncia¬ 
tion  was  only  to  4  every  thing  living  in  the  earth.’  And  when 
4  fifteen  cubits  upwards  did  the  waters  prevail  and  the  mountains 
were  covered  ’ — 4  all,  in  whose  nostrils  was  the  breath  of  life,  of 
all  that  teas  in  the  dry  ’ 1 — the  dry  earth — 4  died.’  Here  is  no 
mention  of,  or  allusion  to,  the  destruction  of  4  all  flesh  ’  of  the 
inhabitants  of  waters.  If  the  aquatic  animate  things  were  by  the 
commixture  of  waters  only  sickened,  short  of  death,  the  zoologist 
has  an  era  from  the  very  4  renewal 7  of  the  earth  for  the  multipli¬ 
cation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  aquatic,  or  not  4  dry ,’  element. 
Were  the  salt  and  the  fresh  waters  so  attempered  in  their  inevita¬ 
ble  commixture  as  to  afford  to  their  respective  inhabitants  a  chance 
of  survival  ?  In  considering  this  question  the  weigher  of  it  has 
to  bear  in  mind,  that  death  and  destruction  was  threatened  only  to 
things  living  on  the  dry  land,  and  that  death  is  recorded  only  of 

1  Heb.  nrnnijb  bekliaravah,  *  in  the  dry.’  Gen.  vii.  22. 
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those  that  were  on  the  ‘  dry  ’ — earth,  or  land  :  c  and  every  living 
substance  was  destroyed,  which  was  upon  the  face  of  the  ground  ’ 
— £  and  Noakh  only  remained  and  they  that  were  with  him  in 
the  ark.’ 1 

We  propose  the  consideration  of  these  hints  to  geologists  and 
the  lovers  of  animate  creations. 

1  See  Gen.  vii.,  v.  21  seqq. 
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The  LIFE  and  TIMES  of  SIXTUS  the  FIFTH.  By  Baron  Hubner. 
Translated  with  the  Author’s  sanction,  by  H.  E.  H.  Jerningham.  2  vols. 
8vo.  24s. 

The  SIXTH  ORIENTAL  MONARCHY ;  or,  the  Geography,  History, 
and  Antiquities  of  Parthia.  By  George  Rawlinson,  M. A.  Professor  of  Ancient 
History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Svo.  16s. 

The  SEVENTH  GREAT  ORIENTAL  MONARCHY ;  or,  a  History  of 
the  Sassanians  :  with  Notices,  Geographical  and  Antiquarian.  By  G.  Rawlinson. 
M.A.  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  8vo.  with  Maps 
and  Illustrations.  [jn  the  press. 

A  HISTORY  of  GREECE.  By  the  Rev.  George  W.  Cox,  M.A.  late 

Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  Vols.  I.  &  II.  (to  the  Close  of  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesian  War)  Svo.  with  Maps  and  Plans,  065. 

The  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  By  C.  Thirlwall,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop 

of  St.  David’s.  8  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  285. 

GREEK  HISTORY  from  Themistocles  to  Alexander,  in  a  Series  of 
Lives  from  Plutarch.  Revised  and  arranged  by  A.  H.  Clough.  New  Edition. 
Fcp.  with  44  Woodcuts,  65. 

The  TALE  of  the  GREAT  PERSIAN  WAR,  from  the  Histories  of 
Herodotus.  By  George  W.  Cox,  M.A.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  35.  Gd. 

The  HISTORY  of  ROME.  By  William  Ihne.  English  Edition, 
translated  and  revised  by  the  Author.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vc.  price  305. 

HISTORY  of  the  ROMANS  under  the  EMPIRE.  By  the  Very  Rev. 
C.  Merivale,  D.C.L.  Dean  of  Ely.  8  vols.  post  Svo.  48s. 

The  FALL  of  the  ROMAN  REPUBLIC  ;  a  Short  History  of  the  Last 
Century  of  the  Commonwealth.  By  the  same  Author.  12mo.  75.  6<2. 

THREE  CENTURIES  of  MODERN  HISTORY.  By  Charles  Duke 
Yonge,  B.A.  Crown  Svo.  75.  Gd. 

The  STUDENT’S  MANUAL  of  the  HISTORY  of  INDIA,  from  the 
Earliest  Period  to  the  Present.  By  Colonel  Meadows  Taylor,  M.R.A.S 
M.R.I.A.  Second  Thousand.  Crown  Svo.  with  Maps,  75.  6d. 

The  HISTORY  of  INDIA,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  close  of  Lord 
Dalhousie’s  Administration.  By  J.  C.  Marshman.  3  vols.  crown  Svo.  22 5.  6<i. 
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INDIAN  POLITY :  a  View  of  the  System  of  Administration  in  India. 
By  Lieutenant-Colonel  George  Chesney,  Fellow  of  the  University  of  Calcutta. 
New  Edition,  revised ;  with  Map.  8vo.  price  21s. 

The  IMPERIAL  and  COLONIAL  CONSTITUTIONS  of  the  BRI¬ 
TANNIC  EMPIRE,  including  INDIAN  INSTITUTIONS.  By  Sir  Edward 
Creasy,  M.A.  With  6  Maps.  8vo.  price  15s. 

The  HISTORY  of  PERSIA  and  its  PRESENT  POLITICAL  SITUA¬ 
TION  ;  with  Abstracts  of  all  Treaties  and  Conventions  between  Persia  and 
England,  and  of  the  Convention  with  Baron  Reuter.  By  Clements  R.  Markham, 
C.B.  F.R.S.  8vo.  with  Map,  21s. 

REALITIES  of  IRISH  LIFE.  By  W.  Steuart  Trench,  late  Land 
Agent  in  Ireland  to  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  the  Marquess  of  Bath,  and 
Lord  Digby.  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  price  2s.  6d. 

The  STUDENT’S  MANUAL  of  the  HISTORY  of  IRELAND.  By 

Mary  F.  Cusack.  Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

CRITICAL  and  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh 

Review.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Macaulay. 

Cabinet  Edition,  4  vols.  post  8vo.  24s.  Library  Edition,  3  vols.  8vo.  36s. 

People’s  Edition,  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  8s.  Student’s  EDrnoN,  1  vol.  cr.  8vo.  6s. 

HISTORY  of  EUROPEAN  MORALS,  from  Augustus  to  Charlemagne 

By  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  price  2Ss. 

HISTORY  of  the  RISE  and  INFLUENCE  of  the  SPIRIT  of 

RATIONALISM  in  EUROPE.  By  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.A.  Cabinet  Edition, 
being  the  Fourth.  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  price  16s. 

The  HISTORY  of  PHILOSOPHY,  from  Thales  to  Comte.  By 

George  Henry  Lewes.  Fourth  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  32s. 

The  HISTORY  of  the  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR.  By  Thucydides. 

Translated  by  R.  Crawley,  Fellow  of  Worcester  College,  and  formerly  Scholar 
of  University  College,  Oxford.  8vo.  [In  the  press. 

The  MYTHOLOGY  of  the  ARYAN  NATIONS.  By  George  W. 
Cox,  M.A.  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  2  vols.  8vo.  28s. 

HISTORY  of  CIVILISATION  in  England  and  France,  Spain  and  Scot¬ 
land.  By  Henry  Thomas  Buckle.  New  Edition  of  the  entire  Work,  with 
a  complete  Index.  3  vols.  crown  8vo.  24s. 

HISTORY  of  the  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  of  JESUS  CHRIST  from  the 
Death  of  St.  John  to  the  Middle  of  the  Second  Century.  By  the  Rev.  T.  W. 
Mossman,  B.A.  8vo.  price  16s. 

HISTORY  of  the  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH,  from  the  Ascension  of 
Christ  to  the  Conversion  of  Constantine.  By  E.  Burton,  D.D.  late 
Prof,  of  Divinity  in  the  Univ.  of  Oxford.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  3s.  6d. 

SKETCH  of  the  HISTORY  of  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND  to  the 

Revolution  of  1688.  By  the  Right  Rev.  T.  Y.  Short,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph.  Eighth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

HISTORY  of  the  EARLY  CHURCH,  from  the  First  Preaching  of  the 

Gospel  to  the  Council  of  Nicsea,  a.d.  325.  By  Miss  Sewell.  Fcp.  Svo.  4s.  6d. 

MAUNDER’ S  HISTORICAL  TREASURY  ;  comprising  a  General  In¬ 
troductory  Outline  of  Universal  History,  and  a  series  of  Separate  Histories. 
Latest  Edition,  revised  and  brought  down  to  the  Present  Time  by  the  Rev. 
George  William  Cox,  M.A.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth,  or  10s.  calf. 
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CATES’  and  WOODWARD’S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  CHRONOLOGY, 

HISTORICAL  and  BIOGRAPHICAL;  comprising  the  Dates  of  all  the  Oreat 
Events  of  History,  including  Treaties,  Alliances,  Wars.  Battles,  Ac.;  Incidents 
in  the  Lives  of  Eminent  Men  and  their  Works.  Scientific  and  Geographical  Dis¬ 
coveries,  Mechanical  Inventions,  and  Social  Improvements.  8vo.  price  42.S. 

The  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  and  FIRST  EMPIRE;  an  Historical 
Sketch.  By  William  O’Connor  Morris,  sometime  Scholar  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford.  Tost  8vo.  [Nearly  ready. 

The  HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY  of  EUROPE.  By  E.  A.  Freeman, 
D.C.L.  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  8vo.  Maps.  [In  the  press. 

EPOCHS  of  HISTORY :  a  Series  of  Books  treating  of  the  History  of 
England  and  Europe  at  successive  Epochs  subsequent  to  the  Christian  Era. 
Edited  by  Edward  E.  Morris,  M.A.  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  In  fcp.  Svo. 
volumes  of  about  230  pages  each.  The  three  following  are  advancing  at 
press : — 

The  Crusades.  By  the  Bev.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A.  late  Scholar  of  Trinity 

College,  Oxford. 

The  Era  of  the  Protestant  Revolution.  By  F.  Seebohm. 

The  Thirty  Years’  War,  1618-1648.  By  Samuel  Ramson  Gardiner, 
late  Student  of  Christ  Church. 


Biographical  Works. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY.  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  8vo.  price  7s.  6<r7. 

The  LIFE  of  NAPOLEON  III.  derived  from  State  Records,  Unpublished 
Family  Correspondence,  and  Personal  Testimony.  By  Blanchard  Jerrold. 
4  vols.  Svo.  with  Portraits  from  the  Originals  in  possession  of  the  Imperial 
Family,  and  Facsimiles  of  Letters  of  Napoleon  I.  Napoleon  III.  Queen 
Hortense,  &c.  [VoL.  I.  nearly  ready. 

LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  Sir  GILBERT  ELLIOT,  First  EARL*  of 

MINTO,  from  1751  to  1806,  when  his  Public  Life  in  Europe  was  closed  by  hib 
Appointment  to  the  Vice-Royalty  of  India.  Edited  by  his  Grand-Niece,  the 
Countess  of  Mlvto.  3  vols.  8vo.'  31s.  (id. 

MEMOIR  of  THOMAS  FIRST  LORD  DENMAN,  formerly  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England.  By  Sir  Joseph  Arnould,  B.A.  K.B.  late  Judge  of  the  High 
Court  of  Bombay.  With  2  Portraits.  2  vols.  Svo.  32s. 

ESSAYS  in  MODERN  MILITARY  BIOGRAPHY.  By  Charles 
Cornwallis  Chesney,  Lieutenant- Colonel  in  the  Royal  Engineers.  Svo.  Pis.  (id. 

BIBLIOTHECA  CORNUBIENSIS ;  a  Catalogue  of  the  Writings,  Loth 

MS.  and  printed,  of  Cornishmen  from  the  Earliest  Times,  and  of  Works  relating 
to  the  County  of  Cornwall.  With  Biographical  Memoranda  and  copious  Literary 
References.  'Ey  G.  C.  Boase  and  W.  P.  Courtney.  In  Two  Volumes.  Vol.  i. 
A.— 0.  Imperial  8vo.  21s. 

SHAKESPEARE’S  HOME  and  RURAL  LIFE.  By  James  Walter, 
Major  4th  Lancashire  Artillery  Volunteers.  Comprising  a  Biographical  Narrative, 
illustrated  by  about  100  Landscapes  and  Views  produced  by  the  Heliotype  pro¬ 
cess  from  Photographs  taken  in  the  localities.  Imperial  4to.  52 s.  (id. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  and  CRITICAL  ESSAYS,  reprinted  from  Reviews, 

with  Additions  and  Corrections.  Second  Edition  of  the  Second  Series.  By  A. 
Haiwaud,  Q.C.  2  vols.  Svo.  price  28$.  Third  Semes,  in  1  vol.  Svo.  piice  14j. 
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The  LIFE  of  LLOYD,  FIRST  LORD  KENYON,  LORD  CHIEF 

JUSTICE  of  ENGLAND.  By  the  Hon.  George  T.  Kenyon,  M.A.  of  Ch.  Ch. 
Oxford.  With  Portraits.  8vo.  price  14.s. 

MEMOIR  of  GEORGE  EDWARD  LYNCH  COTTON,  D.D.  Bishop  of 

Calcutta  and  Metropolitan.  With  Selections  from  his  Journals  and  Corre¬ 
spondence.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Cotton.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  (id. 

MEMOIR  of  the  LIFE  of  Admiral  Sir  EDWARD  CODRINGTON. 

With  Selections  from  his  Public  and  Private  Correspondence.  Edited  by  his 
Daughter,  Lady  Boubchier.  Portraits,  Maps,  and  Plans.  2  vols.  8vo.  36s. 

LIFE  of  ALEXANDER  VON  HUMBOLDT.  Compiled  in  Commemo¬ 
ration  of  the  Centenary  of  his  Birth,  and  edited  by  Professor  Kahl  Bruhns  ; 
translated  by  Jane  and  Caroline  Lassell,  with  3  Portraits.  2  vols.  8vo.  36s. 

MEMOIRS  of  BARON  STOCKMAR.  By  his  Son,  Baron  E.  Von 
Stockmar.  Translated  from  the  German  by  G.  A.  M.  Edited  by  F.  Max 
Muller,  M.A.  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  price  21s. 

LORD  GEORGE  BENTINCK;  A  Political  Biography.  By  the  Right 

Hon.  Benjamin  Disraeli,  M.P.  Crown  8vo.  price  Os. 

The  LIFE  OF  ISAM  BARD  KINGDOM  BRUNEL,  Civil  Engineer. 

By  Isambard  Brunel,  B.C.L.  With  Portrait,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts.  8vo.  21.?. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  PAST  LIFE.  By  Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart. 
M.D.  F.R.S.  late  Physician-in-Ordinary  to  the  Queen.  Third  Edition.  Post 
8vo.  price  KB.  6d. 

The  LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  the  Rev.  SYDNEY  SMITH.  Edited 

by  his  Daughter,  Lady  Holland,  and  Mrs.  Austin.  Crown  8vo.  price  6 s. 

LEADERS  of  PUBLIC  OPINION  in  IRELAND;  Swift,  Flood, 

Grattan,  and  O’Connell.  By  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.A.  New  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.  Crown  8vo.  price  7s.  6 d. 

DICTIONARY  of  GENERAL  BIOGRAPHY;  containing  Concise 

Memoirs  and  Notices  of  the  most  Eminent  Persons  of  all  Countries,  from  the 
Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present  Time.  Edited  by  W.  L.  It.  Cates.  8vo.  21s. 

LIVES  of  the  QUEENS  of  ENGLAND.  By  Agnes  Strickland. 
Library  Edition,  newly  revised  ;  with  Portraits  of  every  Queen,  Autographs 
and  Vignettes.  8  vols.  post  8vo.  7s.  6 d.  each. 

LIFE  of  the  DUKE  of  WELLINGTON.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig, 
M.A.  Popular  Edition,  carefully  revised  ;  with  copious  Additions.  Crown  8vo. 
with  Portrait,  5s. 

FELIX  MENDELSSOHN’S  LETTERS  from  Italy  and  Switzerland , 
and  Letters  from  1833  to  1847,  translated  by  Lady  Wallace.  New  Edition,  with 
Portrait.  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  5s.  each. 

MEMOIRS  of  SIR  HENRY  HAVELOCK,  K.C.B.  By  John  Clark 

Marshman.  Cabinet  Edition,  with  Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  price  3s.  6d. 

VICISSITUDES  of  FAMILIES.  By  Sir  J.  Bernard  Burke,  C.B. 
Ulster  King  of  Arms.  New  Edition,  remodelled  and  enlarged.  2  vols.  crown 
8vo.  21s. 

The  RISE  of  GREAT  FAMILIES,  other  Essays  and  Stories.  By  Sir 

J.  Bernard  Burke,  C.B.  Ulster  King  of  Arms.  Crown  8vo.  price  12s.  Gd. 
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ESSAYS  in  ECCLESIASTICAL  BIOGRAPHY.  By  the  Right  Hon. 

Sir  J.  Stephen,  LL.D.  Cabinet  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  7  s.  Gd. 

MAUNDER’ S  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY.  Latest  Edition,  re¬ 
constructed,  thoroughly  revised,  and  in  great  part  rewritten  ;  with  1,000  addi¬ 
tional  Memoirs  and  Notices,  by  W.  L.  R.  Cates.  Fcp.  8vo.  65.  cloth  ;  10s.  calf. 

LETTERS  and  LIFE  of  FRANCIS  BACON,  including  all  his  Occa¬ 
sional  Works.  Collected  and  edited,  with  a  Commentary,  by  J.  Speddino, 
Trin.  Coll.  Cantab.  6  vols.  8vo.  £3.  12s.  Yol.  VII.  completion,  nearly  ready. 


Criticism ,  Philosophy ,  Polity ,  &c. 

A  SYSTEMATIC  VIEW  of  the  SCIENCE  of  JURISPRUDENCE. 

By  Sheldon  Amos,  M.A.  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  to  the  Inns  of  Court, 
London.  8vo.  price  18s. 

A  PRIMER  of  the  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION  and  GOVERNMENT. 

By  Sheldon  Amos,  M.A.  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  to  the  Inns  of  Court.  New 
Edition,  revised.  Post  8vo.  [In  the  press. 

The  INSTITUTES  of  JUSTINIAN ;  with  English  Introduction,  Trans¬ 

lation  and  Notes.  By  T.  C.  Sandars,  M.A.  New  Edition.  8vo.  15s. 

SOCRATES  and  the  SOCRATIC  SCHOOLS.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Dr.  E.  Zeller,  with  the  Author’s  approval,  by  the  Rev.  Oswald  J. 
Reichel,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  8s.  Gd. 

The  STOICS,  EPICUREANS,  and  SCEPTICS.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Dr.  E.  Zeller,  with  the  Author’s  approval,  by  Oswald  J.  Reichel, 
M.A.  Crown  8vo.  price  14s. 

The  ETHICS  of  ARISTOTLE,  illustrated  with  Essays  and  Notes, 
By  Sir  A.  Grant,  Bart.  M.A.  LL.D.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  partly 
rewritten.  ,  [In  the  press. 

The  POLITICS  of  ARISTOTLE  ;  Greek  Text,  with  English  Notes.  By 

Richard  Congreve,  M.A.  New  Edition,  revised.  8vo.  [ Nearly  ready. 

The  NICOMACHEAN  ETHICS  of  ARISTOTLE  newly  translated  into 
English.  By  R.  Williams,  B.A.  Fellow  and  late  Lecturer  of  Merton  College, 
and  sometime  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  8vo.  12s. 

ELEMENTS  of  LOGIC.  By  R.  Whately,  D.D.  late  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.  New  Edition.  8vo.  10s.  Gd.  crown  8vo.  4s.  Gd. 

Elements  of  Rhetoric.  By  the  same  Author.  New  Edition.  8vo. 
10s.  Gd.  crown  8vo.  4s.  Gd. 

English  Synonymes.  By  E.  Jane  Whately.  Edited  by  Archbishop 
Whately.  Fifth  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  3s. 

BACON’S  ESSAYS  with  ANNOTATIONS.  By  R.  Whately,  D.D. 
late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  New  Edition,  8vo.  price  10s.  G<2. 

LORD  BACON’S  WORKS,  collected  and  edited  by  J.  Spedding,  M.A. 

R.  L.  Ellis,  M.A.  and  D.  D.  Heath.  7  vols.  8vo.  price  £3.  13s.  6c?. 

ESSAYS  CRITICAL  and  NARRATIVE,  partly  original  and  partly 
reprinted  from  the  Edinburgh,  Quarterly,  and  other  Reviews.  By  William 
Forsyth,  Q.C.  M.P.  for  Marylebone.  8vo.  [JVo?c  ready. 
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The  SUBJECTION  of  WOMEN.  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  New 

Edition.  Post  8vo.  5.9. 

On  REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT.  By  John  Stuart  Mill 
Crown  8vo.  price  2s. 

On  LIBERTY.  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  New  Edition.  Post 
8vo.  7s.  6d.  Crown  8vo.  price  Is.  M. 

PRINCIPLES  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  the  same  Author. 

Seventh  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  30s.  Or  in  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  price  5s. 

ESSAYS  on  SOME  UNSETTLED  QUESTIONS  of  POLITICAL 

ECONOMY.  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

UTILITARIANISM.  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  New  Edition.  8vo.  55. 

DISSERTATIONS  and  DISCUSSIONS,  POLITICAL,  PHILOSOPHI¬ 

CAL,  and  HISTORICAL.  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  3  vols.  8vo.  36s. 

EXAMINATION  of  Sir.  W.  HAMILTON’S  PHILOSOPHY,  and  of  the 

Principal  Philosophical  Questions  discussed  in  his  Writings.  By  John  Stuart 
Mill.  Fourth  Edition.  8vo.  16s. 

An  OUTLINE  of  the  NECESSARY  LAWS  of  THOUGHT  ;  a  Treatise 
on  Pure  and  Applied  Logic.  By  the  Most  Rev.  W.  Thomson,  Lord  Archbishop 
of  York,  D.D.  F.R.S.  Ninth  Thousand.  Crown  8vo.  price  5s.  6d. 

PRINCIPLES  of  ECONOMICAL  PHILOSOPHY.  By  Henry  Dunning 
Macleod,  M.A.  Barrister-at-Law.  Second  Edition.  In  Two  Volumes.  Vol.  I. 
8vo.  price  15s. 

A  SYSTEM  of  LOGIC,  RATIOCINATIVE  and  INDUCTIVE.  By  John 

Stuart  Mill.  Eighth  Edition.  Two  vols.  8vo.  25 s. 

The  ELECTION  of  REPRESENTATIVES,  Parliamentary  and  Muni¬ 
cipal  ;  a  Treatise.  By  Thomas  Hare,  Barrister-at-Law.  Crown  8vo.  7s. 

SPEECHES  of  the  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  MACAULAY,  corrected  by 

Himself.  People’s  Edition,  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Lord  Macaulay’s  Speeches  on  Parliamentary  Reform  in  1831  and 

1832.  16mo.  Is. 

FAMILIES  of  SPEECH  :  Four  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Great  Britain.  By  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.  F.R.S.  New 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

CHAPTERS  on  LANGUAGE.  By  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.  F.R.S. 

New  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  By  R.  G.  Latham, 

M.A.  M.D.  F.R.S.  Founded  on  the  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  as 
edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  with  numerous  Emendations  and  Additions. 
In  Four  Volumes,  4to.  price  £7. 

A  PRACTICAL  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  on  the  Plan  of  White’s 
Enghsh-Latin  and  Latin-English  Dictionaries.  By  John  T.  White,  D.D.  Oxon. 
and  T.  C.  Donkin,  M.A.  Assistant-Master,  King  Edward’s  Grammar  School, 
Birmingham.  Post  8vo.  [In  the  press. 

THESAURUS  of  ENGLISH  WORDS  and  PHRASES,  classified  and 
arranged  so  as  to  facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas,  and  assist  in  Literary 
Composition.  By  P.  M.  Roget,  M.D.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
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LECTURES  on  the  SCIENCE  of  LANGUAGE.  By  F.  Max  Muller, 
M.A.  &c.  Seventh  Edition.  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  I65. 

MANUAL  of  ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  Historical  and  Critical.  By 

Thomas  Arnold,  M.A.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6 d. 

THREE  CENTURIES  of  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  By  Charles 
Duke  Yonge.  Crown  8vo.  price  7s.  G d. 

SOUTHEY’S  DOCTOR,  complete  in  One  Volume.  Edited  by  the  Bev. 

J.  W.  Warter,  B.D.  Square  crown  8vo.  125.  6d. 

HISTORICAL  and  CRITICAL  COMMENTARY  on  the  OLD  TESTA¬ 
MENT  ;  with  a  New  Translation.  By  M.  M.  Kalisch,  Ph.D.  Vol.  I.  Genesis, 
8vo.  185.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  125.  Vol.  II.  Exodus,  15 s.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  125.  Vol.  III.  Leviticus,  Part  I.  155.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  85.  Vol.  IV.  Leviticus,  Part  II.  155.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  85. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  ROMAN  and  GREEK  ANTIQUITIES,  with 

about  Two  Thousand  Engravings  on  Wood  from  Ancient  Originals,  illustrative 
of  the  Industrial  Arts  and  Social  Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  By  A.  Rich, 
B.A.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  improved.  Crown  8vo.  price  7s.  6</. 

A  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.  By  John  T.  White,  D.T). 
Oxon.  and  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A.  Oxon.  Revised  Edition.  2  vols.  4to.  425. 

WHITE’S  COLLEGE  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY  (Intermediate 
Size),  abridged  for  the  use  of  University  Students  from  the  Parent  Work  (as 
above).  Medium  8vo.  I85. 

WHITE’S  JUNIOR  STUDENT’S  COMPLETE  LATIN-ENGLISH  and 

ENGLISH-LATIN  DICTIONARY.  New  Edition.  Square  12mo.  price  125. 

c.  ,  ,  (  The  ENGLISH-LATIN  DICTIONARY,  price  5s.  M. 
separately  |  The  LAT1N.ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  price  7s.  6d. 

A  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  for  Middle-Class  Schools, 
abridged  from  the  Junior  Student’s  Latin-English  Dictionary.  By  John  T. 
White,  D.D.  Oxon.  18mo.  [In  the  press. 

An  ENGLISH-GREEK  LEXICON,  containing  all  the  Greek  Words 
used  by  Writers  of  good  authority.  By  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A.  New  Edition. 
4to.  price  215. 

Mr.  YONGE’S  NEW  LEXICON,  English  and  Greek,  abridged  from 

his  larger  work  (as  above).  Revised  Edition.  Square  12mo.  price  85.  6 d. 

A  GREEK-ENGLISH  LEXICON.  Compiled  by  H.  G.  Liddell,  D.D. 
Dean  of  Christ  Church,  and  R.  Scott,  D.D.  Dean  of  Rochester.  Sixth  Edition. 
Crown  4to.  price  365. 

A  Lexicon,  Greek  and  English,  abridged  from  Liddell  and  Scott’s 

Greek-English  Lexicon.  Fourteenth  Edition.  Square  12mo.  75.  6 d. 

A  SANSKRIT-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  the  Sanskrit  words  printed 

both  in  the  original  Devanagari  and  in  Roman  Letters.  Compiled  by  T. 
Benfey,  Prof,  in  the  Univ.  of  Gottingen.  8vo.  525.  G d. 

A  PRACTICAL  DICTIONARY  of  the  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  LAN¬ 

GUAGES.  By  L.  Contanseau.  Revised  Edition.  Post  8vo.  IO5.  6<A 

Contanseau’s  Pocket  Dictionary,  French  and  English,  abridged  from 

the  above  by  the  Author.  New  Edition,  revised.  Square  18mo.  35.  6c l. 
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NEW  PRACTICAL  DICTIONARY  of  the  GERMAN  LANGUAGE; 

Gennan-English  and  English-Gemian.  By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Blackley,  M.A 
and  Dr.  Carl  Martin  Fried  lander.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

The  MASTERY  of  LANGUAGES;  or,  the  Art  of  Speaking  Foreign 

Tongues  Idiomatically.  By  Thomas  Prendergast.  8vo.  Cs. 


Miscellaneous  Works  and  Popular  Metaphysics. 

ESSAYS  on  FREETHINKING  and  PLAIN-SPEAKING.  By  Leslie 

Stephen.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

MISCELLANEOUS  and  POSTHUMOUS  WORKS  of  the  Late  HENRY 

THOMAS  BUCKLE.  Edited,  with  a  Biographical  Notice,  by  Helen  Taylor. 
3  vols.  8vo.  price  52 s.  Gd. 

MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS  of  JOHN  CONINGTON,  M.A.  late 

Corpus  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Edited  by  J.  A. 
Symonds,  M.A.  With  a  Memoir  by  H.  J.  S.  Smith,  M.A.  2  vols.  8vo.  28a-. 

SEASIDE  MUSINGS  ON  SUNDAYS  AND  WEEK-DAYS.  By 

A.  K.  H.  B.  Crown  8vo.  price  3s.  Gd. 

Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  First  and 

Second  Series,  crown  8vo.  3s.  Gd.  each. 

The  Common-place  Philosopher  in  Town  and  Country.  By  A.  Iv.  H.  B. 

Crown  8  vo.  price  3s.  Gd. 

Leisure  Hours  in  Town;  Essays  Consolatory,  AEsthetical,  Moral, 

Social,  and  Domestic.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 

The  Autumn  Holidays  of  a  Country  Parson ;  Essays  contributed  to 
Fraser's  Magazine ,  Ac.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 

The  Graver  Thoughts  of  a  Country  Parson.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  First 

and  Second  Series,  crown  Svo.  3s.  Gd.  each. 

Critical  Essays  of  a  Country  Parson,  selected  from  Essays  con¬ 

tributed  to  Fraser's  Magazine.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Crown  Svo.  3s.  Gd. 

Sunday  Afternoons  at  the  Parish  Church  of  a  Scottish  University 

City.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Lessons  of  Middle  Age;  with  some  Account  of  various  Cities  and 
Men.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 

Counsel  and  Comfort  spoken  from  a  City  Pulpit.  By  A.  K.  II.  B. 

Crown  8vo.  price  3s.  Gd. 

Changed  Aspects  of  Unchanged  Truths  ;  Memorials  of  St.  Andrews 

Sundays.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 

Present-day  Thoughts ;  Memorials  of  St.  Andrews  Sundays.  By 

A.  K.  H.  B.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 

SHORT  STUDIES  on  GREAT  SUBJECTS.  By  James  Anthony 
Froude,  M.A.  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  Coll.  Oxford.  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  price  12s. 

LORD  MACAULAY’S  MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS 

Library  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  Portrait,  21s. 

People’s  Edition.  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  4s.  Gd. 
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LORD  MACAULAY’S  MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS  and  SPEECHES. 

Student’s  Edition,  in  crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

The  Rev.  SYDNEY  SMITH’S  ESSAYS  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  Authorised  Edition,  complete  in  1  vol.  Crown  8vo.  price  2s.  6d.  sewed 
or  3 s.  6d.  cloth. 

The  Rev.  SYDNEY  SMITH’S  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS;  including 

his  Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith ;  a  Selection  of 

t"he  most  memorable  Passages  in  his  Writings  and  Conversation.  16mo.  3s.  6d. 

The  ECLIPSE  of  FAITH;  or,  a  Visit  to  a  Religious  Sceptic.  By 

Henry  Rogers.  Latest  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 

Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith,  by  its  Author ;  a  rejoinder  to  Dr. 

Newman’s  Reply.  Latest  Edition.  Fcp  8vo.  price  3s.  6 d. 

CHIPS  from  a  GERMAN  WORKSHOP;  Essays  on  the  Science  of 
Religion,  and  on  Mythology,  Traditions,  and  Customs.  By  F.  Max  Muller, 
M.A.  &c.  Second  Edition.  3  vols.  8vo.  £2. 

ANALYSIS  of  the  PHENOMENA  of  the  HUMAN  MIND.  By 

James  Mill.  A  New  Edition,  with  Notes,  Illustrative  and  Critical,  by 
Alexander  Bain,  Andrew  Findlater,  and  George  Grote.  Edited,  with 
additional  Notes,  by  John  Stuart  Mill.  2  vols.  8vo.  price  28s. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY,  on  the  Inductive 

Method.  By  J.  D.  Morell,  M.A.  LL.D.  8vo.  12s. 

ELEMENTS  of  PSYCHOLOGY,  containing  the  Analysis  of  the 

Intellectual  Powers.  By  J.  D.  Morell,  M.A.  LL.D.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6 d. 

The  SECRET  of  HEGEL ;  being  the  Hegelian  System  in  Origin, 

Principle,  Form,  and  Matter.  By  J.  H.  Stirling,  LL.D.  2  vols.  8vo.  28s. 

SIR  WILLIAM  HAMILTON  ;  being  the  Philosophy  of  Perception  :  an 

Analysis.  By  J.  H.  Stirling,  LL.D.  8vo.  os. 

The  SENSES  and  the  INTELLECT.  By  Alexander  Bain,  M.D. 

Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Third  Edition.  8vo.  15s. 

MENTAL  and  MORAL  SCIENCE:  a  Compendium  of  Psychology 
and  Ethics.  By  the  same  Author.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d.  Or 
separately  :  Part  I.  Mental  Science,  6s.  6d.  Part  II.  Moral  Science,  4s.  6d. 

LOGIC,  DEDUCTIVE  and  INDUCTIVE.  By  the  same  Author.  In 

Two  Parts,  crown  8vo.  10s.  6d.  Each  Part  may  be  had  separately  : — 

Part  I.  Deduction,  4s.  Part  II.  Induction,  6s.  6d. 

TIME  and  SPACE ;  a  Metaphysical  Essay.  By  Shadworth  H. 
Hodgson.  (This  work  covers  the  whole  ground  of  Speculative  Philosophy.) 
8 vo.  price  16s. 

The  THEORY  of  PRACTICE  ;  an  ETHICAL  ENQUIRY.  By  the  same 

Author.  (This  work,  in  conjunction  with  the  foregoing,  completes  a  system  of 
Philosophy.)  2  vols.  8vo.  price  24s. 

The  PHILOSOPHY  of  NECESSITY ;  or,  Natural  Law  as  applicable  to 

Mental,  Moral,  and  Social  Science.  By  Charles  Bray.  8vo.  9s. 

On  Force,  its  Mental  and  Moral  Correlates.  By  the  same  Author. 
8vo.  5s. 
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A  MANUAL  of  ANTHROPOLOGY,  or  SCIENCE  of  MAN,  based 

on  Modern  Research.  By  Charles  Bray.  Crown  8vo.  price  65. 

A  PHRENOLOGIST  AMONGST  the  TODAS,  or  the  Study  of  a  Primi¬ 
tive  Tribe  in  South  India  ;  History,  Character,  Customs,  Religion,  Infanticide, 
Polyandry,  Language.  By  W.  E.  Marshall,  Lieutenant-Colonel  B.S.C.  With 
26  Illustrations.  Svo  21s. 

A  TREATISE  on  HUMAN  NATURE  ;  being  an  Attempt  to  Introduce 
the  Experimental  Method  of  Reasoning  into  Moral  Subjects.  By  David  Hume. 
Edited,  with  Notes,  &c.  by  T.  H.  Green,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford  ;  and 
T.  H.  Grose,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford.  2  vols.  8vo. 

\_In  the  press. 

ESSAYS  MORAL,  POLITICAL,  and  LITERARY.  By  David  Hume. 

By  the  same  Editors.  2  vols.  Svo.  [ In  the  press. 

UEBERWEG’S  SYSTEM  of  LOGIC  and  HISTORY  of  LOGICAL 

DOCTRINES.  Translated,  with  Notes  and  Appendices,  by  T.  M.  Lindsay, 
M.A.  F.R.S.E.  8 vo.  price  16s. 

A  BUDGET  of  PARADOXES.  By  Augustus  De  Morgan,  F.R.A.S. 
and  C.P.S.  8vo.  15s. 

The  O’KEEFFE  CASE ;  a  full  Report  of  the  Case  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
O’Keeffe  v.  Cardinal  Cullen,  including  the  Evidence  and  the  Judgments.  With 
an  Introduction  by  H.  C.  Kirkpatrick,  Barrister.  8vo.  125. 


Astronomy ,  Meteorology ,  Popular  Geography ,  &c. 

BRINKLEY’S  ASTRONOMY,  Revised  and  partly  re-written,  with 
Additional  Chapters,  and  an  Appendix  of  Questions  for  Examination.  By  J.  W. 
Stubbs,  D.D.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  F.  Brunnow, 
Ph.D.  Astronomer  Royal  of  Ireland.  Crown  8vo.  price  Gs. 

OUTLINES  of  ASTRONOMY.  By  Sir  J.  P.  W.  Herschel,  Bart. 
M.A.  Latest  Edition,  with  Plates  and  Diagrams.  Square  crown  8vo.  12s. 

ESSAYS  on  ASTRONOMY :  a  Series  of  Papers  on  Planets  and  Meteors, 
the  Sun  and  Sun-surrounding  Space,  Stars  and  Star-Cloudlets  ;  and  a  Dissertation 
on  the  approaching  Transit  of  Yenus.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  With 
10  Plates  and  24  Woodcuts.  Svo.  12s. 

The  UNIVERSE  and  the  COMING  TRANSITS  :  Presenting  Re¬ 
searches  into  and  New  Views  respecting  the  Constitution  of  the  Heavens; 
together  with  an  Investigation  of  the  Conditions  of  the  Coming  Transits  of  Yenus. 
By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  With  22  Charts  and  22  Woodcuts.  8vo.  16s. 

The  MOON  ;  her  Motions,  Aspect,  Scenery,  and  Physical  Condition. 

By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  With  Plates,  Charts,  Woodcuts,  and  Three  Lunar 
Photographs.  Crown  8vo.  15s. 

The  SUN;  RULER,  LIGHT,  FIRE,  and  LIFE  of  the  PLANETARY 

SYSTEM.  By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  Second  Edition,  with  10  Plates  (7  co¬ 
loured)  and  107  Figures  on  Wood.  Crown  8vo.  14s. 

OTHER  WORLDS  THAN  OURS;  the  Plurality  of  Worlds  Studied 
under  the  Light  of  Recent  Scientific  Researches.  By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 
Third  Edition,  with  14  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  (id. 
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The  ORBS  AROUND  US;  a  Series  of  Familiar  Essays  on  the  Moon 
and  Planets,  Meteors  and  Comets,  tbe  Sun  and  Coloured  Pairs  of  Stars.  By 
R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  Crown  8vo.  price  7 s.  Gd. 

SATURN  and  its  SYSTEM.  By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  8vo.  with  14 
Plates,  14s. 

SCHELLEN’S  SPECTRUM  ANALYSIS,  in  its  application  to  Terres¬ 
trial  Substances  and  the  Physical  Constitution  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Jane  and  C.  Lassell  ;  edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  Huggins,  LL.D. 
F.R.S.  With  13  Plates  (6  coloured)  and  223  Woodcuts.  8vo.  price  28s. 

A  NEW  STAR  ATLAS,  for  the  Library,  the  School,  and  the  Observatory, 
in  Twelve  Circular  Maps  (with  Two  Index  Plates).  Intended  as  a  Companion 
to  ‘Webb’s  Celestial  Objects  for  Common  Telescopes.’  With  a  Letterpress 
Introduction  on  the  Study  of  the  Stars,  illustrated  by  9  Diagrams.  By  R.  A. 
Proctor,  B.A.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

CELESTIAL  OBJECTS  for  COMMON  TELESCOPES.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  W.  Webb,  M.A.  F.R.A.S.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged ;  with  Maps, 
Plate,  and  Woodcuts;  Crown  8vo.  price  7s.  Gd. 

AIR  and  RAIN;  the  Beginnings  of  a  Chemical  Climatology.  By 

Robert  Angus  Smith,  Ph.D.  F.R.S.  F.C.S.  With  8  Illustrations.  8vo.  245. 

NAUTICAL  SURVEYING,  an  INTRODUCTION  to  the  PRACTICAL 

and  THEORETICAL  STUDY  of.  By  J.  K.  Laughton,  M.A.  Small  8vo.  6s. 

MAGNETISM  and  DEVIATION  of  the  COMPASS.  For  the  Use  of 

Students  in  Navigation  and  Science  Schools.  By  J.  Merrifikld,  LL.D. 
18mo.  Is.  Gd. 

DOVE’S  LAW  of  STORMS,  considered  in  connexion  with  the  Ordinary 
Movements  of  the  Atmosphere.  Translated  by  R.  H.  Scott,  M.A.  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

KEITH  JOHNSTON’S  GENERAL  DICTIONARY  of  GEOGRAPHY, 

Descriptive,  Physical,  Statistical,  and  Historical ;  forming  a  complete  Gazetteer 
of  the  World.  New  Edition,  revised  and  corrected  to  the  Present  Date  by  the 
Author’s  Son,  Keith  Johnston,  F.R.G.S.  1  vol.  8vo.  [Nearly  ready. 

The  POST  OFFICE  GAZETTEER  of  the  UNITED  KINGDOM.  Being 

a  Complete  Dictionary  of  all  Cities,  Towns,  Villages,  and  of  the  Principal  Gen¬ 
tlemen’s  Seats,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  Referred  to  the  nearest  Post  Town, 
Railway  and  Telegraph  Station  :  with  Natural  Features  and  Objects  of  Note.  By 
J.  A.  Sharp.  1  vol.  8vo.  of  about  1,500  pages.  [In  the  press. 

The  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ATLAS  of  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY.  In 

31  Maps,  exhibiting  clearly  the  more  important  Physical  Features  of  the 
Countries  delineated,  and  Noting  all  the  Chief  Places  of  Historical,  Commercial, 
or  Social  Interest.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the  Rev.  G.  Butler,  M.A. 
Imp.  4to.  price  3s.  Gd.  sewed,  or  5s.  cloth. 

The  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  MANUAL  of  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY.  By 

the  Rev.  George  Butler,  M.A.  Principal  of  Liverpool  College  ;  Editor  of  ‘  The 
Public  Schools  Atlas  of  Modern  Geography.’  [In preparation. 

The  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ATLAS  of  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY  Edited, 

with  an  Introduction  on  the  Study  of  Ancient  Geography,' by  the  Rev.  George 
Butler,  M.A.  Principal  of  Liverpool  College.  Imperial  Quarto. 

[In  preparation. 

A  MANUAL  of  GEOGRAPHY,  Physical,  Industrial,  and  Political. 

By  W.  Hughes,  F.R.G.S.  With  6  Maps.  Fcp.  7s.  Gd. 

MAUNDER’ S  TREASURY  of  GEOGRAPHY,  Physical,  Historical, 

Descriptive,  and  Political.  Edited  by  W.  Hughes,  F.R.G.S.  Revised  Edition, 
with  7  Maps  and  16  Plates.  Fcp.  6s.  cloth,  or  10s.  bound  in  calf. 
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Natural  History  and  Popular  Science. 

LONGMAN  &  CO.’S  TEXT-BOOKS  of  SCIENCE,  MECHANICAL  and 

PHYSICAL,  adapted  for  the  use  of  Artisans  and  of  Students  in  Public  and 
Science  Schools : — 

Anderson’s  Strength  of  Materials,  small  Svo.  3a-.  Gd. 

Armstrong’s  Organic  Chemistry,  3a.  Gd. 

Bloxam’S  Metals,  3a.  (id. 

Goodbye’s  Elements  of  Mechanism,  3a.  6d. 

- Principles  of  Mechanics,  3a.  6d. 

Griffin's  Algebra  and  Trigonometry,  3a.  (id.  Notes,  3a. Gd. 

Jen  kin’s  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  3a.  Gd. 

Maxwell’s  Theory  of  Heat,  3a.  Gd. 

Mkrrifield’s  Technical  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration,  3a.  Gd.  Key,  3a.  Gd. 
Miller’s  Inorganic  Chemistry.  3a.  Gd. 

Shelley’s  Workshop  Appliances,  3a.  Gd. 

Thorpe’s  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis,  4a.  Gd. 

Thorpe  &  Muir’s  Qualitative  Analysis,  3a.  Gd. 

Watson’s  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  3a.  Gd. 

***  Other  Text- Books  in  active  preparation. 

ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  on  PHYSICS,  Experimental  and  Applied. 
Translated  and  edited  from  Ganot’s  Elements  de  Physique  by  E.  Atkinson, 
Ph.D.  F.C.S.  New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  ;  with  a  Coloured  Plate  and 
j  726  Woodcuts.  Post  Svo.  15a. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  for  GENERAL  READERS  and  YOUNG 

PERSONS  ;  being  a  Course  of  Physics  divested  of  Mathematical  Formulae 
expressed  in  the  language  of  daily  life.  Translated  from  Ganot’s  Cours  de 
Physique  and  by  E.  Atkinson,  Ph.D.  E.C.S.  Crown  Svo.  with  404  Woodcuts, 
price  7a.  6d. 

HELMHOLTZ’S  POPULAR  LECTURES  on  SCIENTIFIC  SUBJECTS. 

Translated  by  E.  Atkinson,  Ph.D.  F.C.S.  Professor  of  Experimental  Science, 
Staff  College.  With  an  Introduction  by  Professor  Tyndall.  Svo.  with  nume¬ 
rous  Woodcuts,  price  12a.  6d. 

SOUND:  a  Course  of  Eight  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution 
of  Great  Britain.  By  John  Tyndall,  LL.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  New  Edition, 
with  1G9  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  9a. 

HEAT  a  MODE  of  MOTION.  By  John  Tyndall,  LL.D.  D.C.L. 
F.R.S.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  with  Woodcuts,  10a.  Gd. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  to  MOLECULAR  PHYSICS  in  the  DOMAIN  of 

RADIANT  HEAT.  By  J.  Tyndall,  LL.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  With  2  Plates  and 
31  Woodcuts.  Svo.  16a. 

RESEARCHES  on  DIAMAGNETISM  and  MAGNE-CRYSTALLIC 

ACTION ;  including  the  Question  of  Diamagnetic  Polarity.  By  J.  Tyndall, 
M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  With  6  plates  and  many  Woodcuts.  Svo.  14a. 

NOTES  of  a  COURSE  of  SEVEN  LECTURES  on  ELECTRICAL 

PHENOMENA  and  THEORIES,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  A.n.  1870. 
By  John  Tyndall,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  Crown  Svo.  1a.  sewed  ;  Ia.  Gd.  cloth. 

ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  on  the  WAVE-THEORY  of  LIGHT. 

Bv  Humphrey  Lloyd,  D.D.  D.C.L.  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Third 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Svo.  price  10a.  6d. 

LECTURES  on  LIGHT  delivered  in  the  United  States  of  America  in 
the  Years  1872  and  1873.  By  John  Tyndall,  LL.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Diagrams.  Crown  Svo.  price  7a.  Gd. 
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NOTES  of  a  COURSE  of  NINE  LECTURES  on  LIGHT  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  a.d.  18G9.  By  John  Tyndall,  LL.D.  D.C.L.  E.R.S. 
Crown  8vo.  price  Is.  sewed,  or  Is.  6 d.  cloth. 

FRAGMENTS  of  SCIENCE.  By  John  Tyndall,  LL.D.  D.C.  L.  F.R.S. 

Third  Edition.  8vo.  price  14s. 

LIGHT  SCIENCE  for  LEISURE  HOURS;  a  Series  of  Familiar 
Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects,  Natural  Phenomena,  &c.  By  R.  A.  Pkoctor, 
B.A.  First  and  Second  Series.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  Qd.  each. 

The  CORRELATION  of  PHYSICAL  FORCES.  By  the  Hon.  Sir  W.  R. 
Grove,  M.A.  F.R.S.  &c.  Sixth  Edition,  with  other  Contributions  to  Science. 
8vo.  [In  the  press . 

Professor  OWEN’S  LECTURES  on  the  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY 

and  Physiology  of  the  Invertebrate  Animals.  Second  Edition,  with  235  Woodcuts. 
8vo.  21s. 

The  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY  and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  the  VERTE¬ 
BRATE  ANIMALS.  By  Richard  Owen,  F.R.S.  D.C.L.  With  1,472  Woodcuts. 
3  vols.  8vo.  £3.  13s.  6d. 

PRINCIPLES  of  ANIMAL  MECHANICS.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Haughton, 
F.R.S.  Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.  Dubl.  M.D.  Dubl.  and  D.C.L.  Oxon.  Second 
Edition,  with  111  Figures  on  Wood.  8vo.  21s. 

The  EARTH  and  MAN;  or,  Physical  Geography  in  relation  to  the 
History  of  Mankind.  Slightly  Abridged  from  the  French  of  A.  Guizot,  with  a 
few  Notes.  Fifth  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  2s. 

ROCKS  CLASSIFIED  and  DESCRIBED.  By  Bernhard  Von  Cotta. 

English  Edition,  by  P.  H.  Lawrence  ;  with  English,  German,  and  French 
Synonymes.  Post  8vo.  14s. 

GEOLOGY  SIMPLIFIED  for  BEGINNERS.  By  A.  C.  Ramsay,  LL.D. 

F. R.S.  Forming  part  of  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig’s  New  School  Series.  18mo. 

*  [ In  the  press. 

The  ANCIENT  STONE  IMPLEMENTS,  WEAPONS,  and  ORNA¬ 
MENTS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN.  By  John  Evans,  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  With  2  Plates 
and  476  Woodcuts.  8vo.  price  28s. 

The  ORIGIN  of  CIVILISATION  and  the  PRIMITIVE  CONDITION 

of  MAN  ;  Mental  and  Social  Condition  of  Savages.  By  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
Bart.  M.P.  F.R.S.  Second  Edition,  with  25  Woodcuts.  8vo.  price  16s. 

BIBLE  ANIMALS ;  being  a  Description  of  every  Living  Creature 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  from  the  Ape  to  the  Coral.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Wood,  M.A.  F.L.S.  With  about  100  Vignettes  on  Wood.  8vo.  21s. 

HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS  ;  a  Description  of  the  Habitations  of 

Animals,  classed  according  to  their  Principle  of  Construction.  By  the  Rev.  J. 

G.  Wood,  M.A.  F.L.S.  With  about  140  Vignettes  on  Wood.  8vo.  21s. 

INSECTS  AT  HOME;  a  Popular  Account  of  British  Insects,  their 
Structure,  Habits,  and  Transformations.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  F.L.S. 
With  upwards  of  700  Illustrations.  8vo.  price  21s. 

INSECTS  ABROAD;  a  Popular  Account  of  Foreign  Insects,  their 
Structure,  Habits,  and  Transformations.  By  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  F.L.S.  Printed 
and  illustrated  uniformly  with  *  Insects  at  Home,’  to  which  it  will  form  a 
Sequel  and  Companion.  [In  the  press. 
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STRANGE  DWELLINGS ;  a  description  of  the  Habitations  of 
Animals,  abridged  from  ‘  Homes  without  Hands.’  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood, 
M.A.  F.L.S.  With  about  60  Woodcut  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  price  7s.  6 d. 

OUT  of  DOORS  ;  a  Series  of  Essays  on  Natural  History.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  F.L.S.  With  Six  Illustrations  from  Original  Designs  engraved 
on  Wood  by  G.  Pearson.  Crown  8vo.  [Nearly  ready. 

A  FAMILIAR  HISTORY  of  BIRDS.  By  E.  Stanley,  D.D.  F.R.S. 

late  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Seventh  Edition,  with  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  3s.  3d. 

FROM  JANUARY  to  DECEMBER ;  a  Book  for  Children.  Second 
Edition.  8vo.  3s.  3d. 

The  HARMONIES  of  NATURE  and  UNITY  of  CREATION.  By  Dr. 

Geobge  Hartwig.  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  1 85. 

The  SEA  and  its  LIVING  WONDERS.  By  Dr.  George  Hartwig. 
Latest  revised  Edition.  8vo.  with  many  Illustrations,  10s.  3d. 

The  TROPICAL  WORLD.  By  Dr.  George  Hartwig.  With  above  160 
Illustrations.  Latest  revised  Edition,  8vo.  price  10s.  3d. 

The  SUBTERRANEAN  WORLD.  By  Dr.  George  Hartwig.  With 

3  Maps  and  about  80  Woodcuts,  including  8  full  size  of  page.  8vo.  price  21s. 

The  POLAR  WORLD,  a  Popular  Description  of  Man  and  Nature  in  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  Regions  of  the  Globe.  By  Dr.  George  Hartwig.  With 
8  Chromoxylographs,  3  Maps,  and  85  Woodcuts.  8vo.  10s.  3d. 

KIRBY  and  SPENCE’S  INTRODUCTION  to  ENTOMOLOGY,  or 

Elements  of  the  Natural  History  of  Insects.  7th  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

MAUNDER’S  TREASURY  of  NATURAL  HISTORY,  or  Popular 
Dictionary  of  Birds,  Beasts,  Fishes,  Reptiles,  Insects,  and  Creeping  Things. 
With  above  900  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s.  cloth,  or  10s.  bound  in  calf. 

HANDBOOK  of  HARDY  TREES,  SHRUBS,  and  HERBACEOUS 

PLANTS,  containing  Descriptions,  Native  Countries,  &c.  of  a  Selection  of  the 
Best  Species  in  Cultivation  ;  together  with  Cultural  Details,  Comparative 
Hardiness,  Suitability  for  Particular  Positions,  &c.  By  W.  B.  Hemsley,  for¬ 
merly  Assistant  at  the  Herbarium  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  Based  on 
Decaisne  and  Naudin’s  Manuel  de  V Amateur  des  Jardins,  and  including  the  264 
Original  Woodcuts.  Medium  8vo.  21s. 

A  GENERAL  SYSTEM  of  BOTANY  DESCRIPTIVE  and  ANALYTICAL. 

I.  Outlines  of  Organography,  Anatomy,  and  Physiology  ;  II.  Descriptions  and 
Illustrations  of  the  Orders.  By  E.  Le  Maout,  and  J.  Decaisne,  Members  of 
the  Institute  of  France.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Hooker.  The  Orders  arranged 
after  the  Method  followed  in  the  Universities  and  Schools  of  Great  Britain,  its 
Colonies,  America,  and  India  ;  with  an  Appendix  on  the  Natural  Mechod,  and 
other  Additions,  by  J.  D.  Hooker,  F.R.S.  &c.  Director  of  the  Royal  Botanical 
Gardens,  Kew.  With  5,500  Woodcuts.  Imperial  8vo.  price  52s.  3d. 

The  TREASURY  of  BOTANY,  or  Popular  Dictionary  of  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom ;  including  a  Glossary  of  Botanical  Terms.  Edited  by  J.  Lindley, 
F.R.S.  and  T.  Moore,  F.L.S.  assisted  by  eminent  Contributors.  With  274 
Woodcuts  and  20  Steel  Plates.  Two  Parts,  fcp.  8vo.  125.  cloth,  or  205.  calf. 

The  ELEMENTS  of  BOTANY  for  FAMILIES  and  SCHOOLS. 

Tenth  Edition,  revised  by  Thomas  Moore,  F.L.S.  Fcp.  with  154  Wood- 
cuts,  25.  3d. 

Tae  ROSE  AMATEUR’S  GUIDE.  By  Thomas  Biters.  Fourteenth 

Elition.  Fcp.  Svo.  4s. 
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LOUDON’S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  PLANTS  ;  comprising  the  Specific 
Character,  Description,  Culture,  History,  &c.  of  all  the  Plants  found  in 
Great  Britain.  With  upwards  of  12,000  Woodcuts.  8vo.  42s. 

MAUNDER’ S  SCIENTIFIC  and  LITERARY  TREASURY.  New 

Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  in  great  part  rewritten,  with  above  1,000 
new  Articles,  by  J.  Y.  Johnson,  Corr.  M.Z.S.  Fcp.  6$.  cloth,  or  10$.  calf. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE,  and  ART.  Fourth 

Edition,  re-edited  by  W.  T.  Bbande  (the  original  Author),  and  George  W. 
Cox,  M.A.,  assisted  by  contributors  of  eminent  Scientific  and  Literary 
Acquirements.  3  vols.  medium  8vo.  price  63s.  cloth. 


Chemistry ,  Medicine ,  Surgery ,  and  the 
Allied  Sciences. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  CHEMISTRY  and  the  Allied  Branches  of  other 
Sciences.  By  Henry  Watts,  F.R.S.  assisted  by  eminent  Contributors. 
Complete  in  6  vols.  medium  8vo.  price  £8.  14s.  6d.  Supplement  in  the  Press. 

ELEMENTS  of  CHEMISTRY,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  By  W.  Allen 
Miller,  M.D.  late  Prof,  of  Chemistry,  King’s  Coll.  London.  New 
Edition.  3  vols.  8vo.  £3.  Part  I.  Chemical  Physics,  15$.  Part  II, 
Inorganic  Chemistry,  21$.  Part  III.  Organic  Chemistry,  24$. 

A  Course  of  Practical  Chemistry,  for  the  use  of  Medical  Students. 

By  W.  Odling,  F.R.S.  New  Edition,  with  70  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  7$.  6d. 

A  MANUAL  of  CHEMICAL  PHYSIOLOGY,  including  its  Points  of 
Contact  with  Pathology.  By  J.  L.  W.  Thudichum,  M.D.  With  Woodcuts. 
8vo.  price  7$.  6d. 

SELECT  METHODS  in  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS,  chiefly  INOR¬ 
GANIC.  By  William  Crookes,  F.R.S.  With  22  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo. 
price  12$.  6 d. 

A  HANDBOOK  of  DYEING  and  CALICO  PRINTING.  By  William 

Crookes,  F.R.S.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Specimens  of  Dyed  Textile  Fabrics. 
8vo.  [In  the  Spring. 

LECTURES  on  the  DISEASES  of  INFANCY  and  CHILDHOOD.  By 

Charles  West,  M.D.  &c.  Sixth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  8vo.  18$. 

The  SCIENCE  and  ART  of  SURGERY  ;  being  a  Treatise  on  Surgical 
Injuries,  Diseases,  and  Operations.  By  John  Eric  Erichsen,  Senior 
Surgeon  to  University  College  Hospital,  and  Holme  Professor  of  Clinical 
Surgery  in  University  College,  London.  The  Sixth  Edition,  with  712  Wood- 
cuts.  2  vols.  8  vo.  price  32$. 

A  SYSTEM  of  SURGERY,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  In  Treatises 
by  Various  Authors.  Edited  by  T.  Holmes,  M.A.  &c.  Surgeon  and  Lecturer 
on  Surgery  at  St.  George’s  Hospital.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised, 
with  numerous  Illustrations.  5  vols.  8vo.  £5.  os. 

The  SURGICAL  TREATMENT  of  CHILDREN’S  DISEASES.  By 

T.  Holmes,  M.A.  &c.  late  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children. 
Second  Edition,  with  9  plates  and  112  Woodcuts.  8vo.  21$. 
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LECTURES  on  tho  PRINCIPLES  and  PRACTICE  of  PHYSIC.  By 

Sir  Thomas  Watson,  Bart.  M.D.  Fifth  Edition,  thoroughly  revised. 
2  vols.  8vo.  price  365. 

LECTURES  on  SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY.  By  Sir  James  Paget, 
Bart.  F.R.S.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  re-edited  by  the  Author  and 
Professor  W.  Turner,  M.B.  8vo.  with  134  Woodcuts,  21s. 

On  the  SURGICAL  DISEASES  of  the  TEETH  and  CONTIGUOUS 

STRUCTURES,  with  their  Treatment.  By  S.  James  A.  Salter,  M.B.  F.R.S. 
Dental  Surgeon  to  Guy’s  Hospital.  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations. 

[In  the  Autumn. 

A  TREATISE  on  MEDICAL  ELECTRICITY,  THEORETICAL  and 

Practical  ;  and  its  Use  in  the  Treatment  of  Paralysis,  Neuralgia,  and  other 
Diseases.  By  Julius  Althaus,  M.D.  M.R.C.P.  Ac.  Third  Edition,  enlarged 
and  revised  ;  with  147  Illustrations.  8vo.  price  185. 

LECTURES  on  FEVER  delivered  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Meath  Hospital 
and  County  of  Dublin  Infirmary.  By  W.  Stokes.  M.D.  F.R.S.  Physician  to  the 
Queen  in  Ireland.  Edited  by  J.  W.  Moore,  M.D.  F.Iv.Q.C.P.  8vo.  155. 

The  SKIM-MILK  TREATMENT  of  DIABETES  and  BRIGHT’S 

DISEASE  ;  with  Clinical  Observations  on  the  Symptoms  and  Pathology  of 
these  Affections.  By  A.  S.  Donkin,  M.D.  Ac.  Crown  Svo.  105.  Qd. 

QUAIN’S  ELEMENTS  of  ANATOMY.  Seventh  Edition  [1867], 
edited  by  W.  Siiakpey,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Allen  Thomson,  M.D.  F.R.S.  and 
J.  Cleland,  M.D.  With  upwards  of  800  Engravings  on  Wood.  2  vols.  8vo. 
price  315.  6d. 

ANATOMY,  DESCRIPTIVE  and  SURGICAL.  By  Henry  Gray, 

F.R.S.  With  about  400  Woodcuts  from  Dissections.  Sixth  Edition,  by 
T.  Holmes,  M.A.,  with  a  new  Introduction  by  the  Editor.  Royal  8vo.  285. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  CONTINUED  FEVERS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

By  Charles  Murchison,  M.D.  LL.D.  F.R.S.  F.R.C.P.  Ac.  Second  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged,  with  numerous  Illustrations.  8vo.  price  245. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  on  DISEASES  of  the  LIVER,  JAUNDICE, 

and  ABDOMINAL  DROPSY.  By  Charles  Murchison,  M.D.  Ac.  New 
Edition,  preparing  for  publication. 

OUTLINES  of  PHYSIOLOGY,  Human  and  Comparative.  By  John 
Marshall,  F.R.C.S.  Surgeon  to  the  University  College  Hospital.  2  vols. 
crown  8vo.  with  122  Woodcuts,  325. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  MAN.  By  the 

late  R.  B.  Todd,  M.D.  F.R.S.  and  W.  Bowman,  F.R.S.  of  King’s  College. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Yol.  II.  Svo.  255. 

Vol.  I.  New  Edition  by  Dr.  Lionel  S.  Beale,  F.R.S.  in  course  of  publi¬ 
cation,  with  many  Illustrations.  Parts  I.  and  II.  price  7s.  6 d.  each. 

COPLAND’S  DICTIONARY  of  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE,  abridged 
from  the  larger  work  and  throughout  brought  down  to  the  present  State 
of  Medical  Science.  8vo.  365. 

DR.  PEREIRA’S  ELEMENTS  of  MATERIA  MEDICA  and  THERA¬ 
PEUTICS,  abridged  and  adapted  for  the  use  of  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical 
Practitioners  and  Students ;  and  comprising  all  the  Medicines  of  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia,  with  such  others  as  are  frequently  ordered  in  Pre¬ 
scriptions  or  required  by  the  Physician.  Edited  by  Professor  Bentley, 
F.L.S.  Ac.  and  by  Dr.  Redwood,  F.C.S.  Ac.  With  125  Woodcut  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Svo.  price  25s. 
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The  ESSENTIALS  of  MATERIA  MEDICA  and  THERAPEUTICS. 

By  Alfred  Baring  Garrod,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c.  Physician  to  King’s  College 
Hospital.  Third  Edition.  Seventh  Impression,  brought  up  to  1870.  Crown 
8vo.  price  12s.  6d. 


The  Fine  Arts ,  and  Illustrated  Editions. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  ARTISTS  of  the  ENGLISH  SCHOOL :  Painters, 

Sculptors,  Architects,  Engravers,  and  Ornamentists  ;  with  Notices  of  their  Lives 
and  Works.  By  S.  Redgrave.  8vo.  16s. 

The  THREE  CATHEDRALS  DEDICATED  to  ST.  PAUL,  in  LONDON  ; 

their  History  from  the  Foundation  of  the  First  Building  in  the  Sixth  Century 
to  the  Proposals  for  the  Adornment  of  the  Present  Cathedral.  By  William 
Longman,  F.A.S.  with  numerous  Illustrations.  Square  crown  8vo.  price  21s. 

GROTESQUE  ANIMALS,  invented,  described,  and  portrayed  by  E.  W. 
Cooke,  R.A.  F.R.S.  F.G.S.  F.Z.S.  &c.  in  Twenty-four  Plates,  with  Elucidatory 
Comments.  Royal  4to.  21s. 

IN  FAIRYLAND  ;  Pictures  from  the  Elf-World.  By  Richard 
Doyle.  With  a  Poem  by  W.  Allingham.  With  Sixteen  Plates,  containing 
Thirty-six  Designs  printed  in  Colours.  Folio,  31s.  6 d. 

ALBERT  DURER,  HIS  LIFE  and  WORKS;  including  Auto¬ 
biographical  Papers  and  Complete  Catalogues.  By  William  B.  Scott. 
With  Six  Etchings  by  the  Author,  and  other  illustrations.  8vo.  16s. 

The  NEW  TESTAMENT,  illustrated  with  Wood  Engravings  after  the 
Early  Masters,  chiefly  of  the  Italian  School.  Crown  4to.  63s.  cloth,  gilt  top  ; 
or  £5  5s.  elegantly  bound  in  morocco. 

LYRA  GERMANICA  ;  the  Christian  Year.  Translated  by  Catherine 
Winkworth  ;  with  125  Illustrations  on  Wood  drawn  by  J.  Leighton, 
F.S.A.  4 to.  21s. 

LYRA  GERMANICA;  the  Christian  Life.  Translated  by  Catherine 
Winkworth  ;  with  about  200  Woodcut  Illustrations  by  J.  Leighton,  F.S.A. 
and  other  Artists.  4to.  21s. 

The  LIFE  of  MAN  SYMBOLISED  by  the  MONTHS  of  the  YEAR. 

Text  selected  by  R.  Pigot;  Illustrations  on  Wood  from  Original  Designs  by 
J.  Leighton,  F.S.A.  4to.  42s. 

CATS’  and  FARLIE’S  MORAL  EMELEMS  ;  with  Aphorisms,  Adages, 
and  Proverbs  of  all  Nations.  121  Illustrations  on  Wood  by  J.  Leighton, 
F.S.A.  Text  selected  by  R.  Pigot.  Imperial  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

SACRED  and  LEGENDARY  ART.  By  Mrs.  Jameson. 

Legends  of  the  Saints  and  Martyrs.  New  Edition,  with  19 
Etchings  and  187  Woodcuts.  2  vols.  square  crown  8vo.  31s.  Gd. 

Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders.  New  Edition,  with  11  Etchings 

and  88  Woodcuts.  1  vol.  square  crowm  Svo.  21s. 

Legends  of  the  Madonna.  New  Edition,  with  27  Etchings  and 

165  Woodcuts.  1  vol.  square  crown  Svo.  21s. 

The  History  of  Our  Lord,  with  that  of  his  Types  and  Precursors. 
Completed  by  Lady  Eastlake.  Revised  Edition,  with  31  Etchings  and 
281  Woodcuts.  2  vols.  square  crown  Svo.  42s. 
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The  Useful  Arts ,  Manufactures ,  &c. 

HISTORY  of  the  GOTHIC  REVIVAL ;  an  Attempt  to  shew  how  far 
the  taste  for  Mediaeval  Architecture  was  retained  in  England  during  the 
last  two  centuries,  and  has  been  re-developed  in  the  present.  By  C.  L.  East- 
lake,  Architect.  With  48  Illustrations  Imperial  8vo.  315.  6 d. 

GWILT’S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  ARCHITECTURE,  with  above  1,600 
Engravings  on  Wood.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  Wyatt 
Papworth.  8vo.  525.  Gd. 

A  MANUAL  of  ARCHITECTURE:  being  a  Concise  History  and 
Explanation  of  the  principal  Styles  of  European  Architecture.  Ancient, 
Mediaeval,  and  Renaissance;  with  a  Glossary  of  Technical  Terms.  By 
Thomas  Mitchell.  Crown  8vo.  with  150  Woodcuts,  105.  Gd. 

HINTS  on  HOUSEHOLD  TASTE  in  FURNITURE,  UPHOLSTERY, 

and  other  Details.  By  Charles  L.  Eastlake,  Architect.  New  Edition, 
with  about  90  Illustrations.  Square  crown  8vo.  145. 

PRINCIPLES  of  MECHANISM,  designed  for  the  Use  of  Students  in 
the  Universities,  and  for  Engineering  Students  generally.  By  R. 
Willis,  M.A.  F.R.S.  &c.  Jacksonian  Professor  in  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge.  '  Second  Edition,  enlarged ;  with  374  Woodcuts.  8vo.  185. 

GEOMETRIC  TURNING:  comprising  a  Description  of  Plant’s  New 
Geometric  Chuck,  with  directions  for  its  use,  and  a  series  of  Patterns  cut  by 
it,  with  Explanations.  By  H.  S.  Savory.  With  numerous  Woodcuts.  Svo.  215, 

LATHES  and  TURNING,  Simple,  Mechanical,  and  ORNAMENTAL. 

By  W.  Henry  Northcott.  With  about  240  Illustrations  on  Steel  and 
Wood.  8  vo.  185. 

PERSPECTIVE  ;  or,  the  Art  of  Drawing  what  One  Sees.  Explained 
and  adapted  to  the  use  of  those  Sketching  from  Nature.  By  Lieut.  W.  H. 
Collins,  R.E.  F.R.A.S.  With  37  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  price  5s. 

INDUSTRIAL  CHEMISTRY ;  a  Manual  for  Manufacturers  and  for 
use  in  Colleges  or  Technical  Schools.  Being  a  Translation  of  Professors  Stohmann 
and  Engler’s  German  Edition  of  Payen’s  Precis  de  Chimie  Industrielle,  by  Dr. 
J.  D.  Barry.  Edited  and  supplemented  by  B.  H.  Paul,  Ph.D.  Svo.  with  Plates 
and  Woodcuts.  [In  the  press. 

URE’S  DICTIONARY  of  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  and  MINES, 

Sixth  Edition,  rewritten  and  enlarged  by  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.  assisted  by 
numerous  Contributors  eminent  in  Science  and  the  Arts,  and  familiar  with 
Manufactures.  With  above  2,000  Woodcuts.  3  vols.  medium  Svo.  £4  14s.  Gd. 

HANDBOOK  of  PRACTICAL  TELEGRAPHY.  By  R.  S.  Culley, 
Memb.  Inst.  C.E.  Engineer-in-Chief  of  Telegraphs  to  the  Post  Office.  Sixth 
Edition,  with  144  Woodcuts  and  5  Plates.  Svo.  price  165. 

The  ENGINEER’S  HANDBOOK;  explaining  the  Principles  which 
should  guide  the  Young  Engineer  in  the  Construction  of  Machinery,  with  the 
necessary  Rules,  Proportions,  and  Tables.  By  C.  S.  Lowndes.  Post  8vo.  5s. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  CIVIL  ENGINEERING,  Historical,  Theoretical, 

and  Practical.  By  E.  Cresy,  C.E.  With  above  3,000  Woodcuts.  8vo.  425. 

The  STRAINS  IN  TRUSSES  Computed  by  means  of  Diagrams;  with 
20  Examples  drawn  to  Scale.  By  F.  A.  Ranken,  M.A.  C.E.  With  35  Dia¬ 
grams.  Square  crown  8vo.  65.  Gd. 
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TREATISE  on  MILLS  and  MILLWORK.  By  Sir  W.  Fairbairn, 

Bart.  F.R.S.  New  Edition,  with  18  Plates  and  322  Woodcuts,  2  vols. 
8vo.  32s. 

USEFUL  INFORMATION  for  ENGINEERS.  By  Sir  W.  Fairbairn, 
Bart.  F.R.S.  Revised  Edition,  with  numerous  Illustrations.  3  vols.  crown  8vo. 
price  31s.  Gd. 

The  APPLICATION  of  CAST  and  WROUGHT  IRON  to  Building 

Pnrposes.  By  Sir  W.  Fairbairn,  Bart.  F.R.S.  Fourth  Edition,  enlarged  ;  with 
6  Plates  and  118  Woodcuts.  8vo.  pi-ice  16s. 

GUNS  and  STEEL  ;  Miscellaneous  Papers  on  Mechanical  Subjects. 
By  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth,  Bart.  C.E.  F.R.S.  LL.D.  D.C.L.  Royal  8vo.  with 
Illustrations,  7s.  6<2. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  STEAM  ENGINE,  in  its  various  Applications 
to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Railways,  and  Agriculture.  By  J.  Bourne, 
C.E.  Eighth  Edition  ;  with  Portrait,  37  Plates,  and  546  Woodcuts.  4to.  42s. 

CATECHISM  of  the  STEAM  ENGINE,  in  its  various  Applications  to 
Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Railways,  and  Agriculture.  By  the  same 
Author.  With  89  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  6s. 

HANDBOOK  of  the  STEAM  ENGINE.  By  the  same  Author,  forming 
a  Key  to  the  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine,  with  67  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  9s. 

BOURNE’S  RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  in  the  STEAM  ENGINE  in  its 

various  applications  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Railways,  and  Agri¬ 
culture.  By  John  Bourne.  C.E.  New  Edition  including  many  New  Examples 
with  124  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  METALLURGY,  adapted  from  the  last 
German  Edition  of  Professor  Kerl’s  Metallurgy  by  W.  Crookes,  F.R.S.  Ac. 
and  E.  Bohrig,  Ph.D.  M.E.  With  625  Woodcuts.  3  vols.  8vo.  price  £4  19s. 

MITCHELL’S  MANUAL  of  PRACTICAL  ASSAYING.  Fourth  Edi¬ 
tion,  for  the  most  part  rewritten,  with  all  the  recent  Discoveries  incorporated, 
by  W.  Crookes,  F.R.S.  With  199  Woodcuts.  8vo.  31s.  Gd. 

LOUDON’S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  AGRICULTURE:  comprising  the 

Laying-out,  Improvement,  and  Management  of  Landed  Property,  and  the  Culti¬ 
vation  and  Economy  of  Agricultural  Produce.  With  1,100  Woodcuts.  8vo.  21s. 

Loudon’s  Encyclopsedia  of  Gardening:  comprising  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  and  Landscape  Gardening. 
With  1,000  Woodcuts.  8vo.  21s. 

BAYLDON’S  ART  of  VALUING  RENTS  and  TILLAGES,  and  Claims 

of  Tenants  upon  Quitting  Farms,  both  at  Michaelmas  and  Lady  Day.  Eighth 
Edition,  revised  by  J.  C.  Morton.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 


Religious  and  Moral  Works. 

INTRODUCTION  to  the  SCIENCE  of  RELIGION.  Four  Lectures 

delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution ;  with  Two  Essays  on  False  Analogies  and 
the  Philosophy  of  Mythology.  By  F.  Max  Muller,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6 d. 

SUPERNATURAL  RELIGION  ;  an  Inquiry  into  the  Beality  of  Divine 

Revelation.  2  vols.  8vo.  24s. 

ESSAYS  on  the  HISTORY  of  the  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION.  By  John 

Earl  Russell.  Cabinet  Edition,  revised.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  3s.  6 d. 
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The  SPEAKER’S  BIBLE  COMMENTARY,  by  Bishops  and  other 

Clergy  of  the  Anglican  Church,  critically  examined  by  the  Right  Rev.  J.  W. 
Colexso,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Natal.  8vo.  Part  I.  Genesis,  3s.  Gd.  Part  II. 
Exodus,  45.  6d.  Part  III.  Leviticus,  2s.  (id.  Part  IV.  Numbers,  3s.  (id. 
Part  V.  Deuteronomy ,  5s. 

The  OUTLINES  of  the  CHRISTIAN  MINISTRY  DELINEATED,  and 

brought  to  the  Test  of  Reason,  Holy  Scripture  History,  and  Experience,  with  a 
view  to  the  Reconciliation  of  Existing  Differences  concerning  it,  especially 
between  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians.  By  C.  Wordsw'ORTH,  D.C.L.  Bishop 
of  St.  Andrews.  Crown  8vo.  price  75.  Gd. 

CHRIST  the  CONSOLER;  a  Book  of  Comfort  for  the  Sick.  With  a 

Preface  by  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  Small  8vo.  price  65. 

REASONS  of  FAITH;  or,  the  ORDER  of  the  Christian  Argument 
Developed  and  Explained.  By  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Drew,  M.A.  Second  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  65. 

SYNONYMS  of  the  OLD  TESTAMENT,  their  BEARING  on  CHRIS¬ 

TIAN  FAITH  and  PRACTICE.  By  the  Rev.  It.  B.  Girdlestone,  M.A.  8vo.  155. 

The  ANTIQUITIES  of  ISRAEL.  By  Heinrich  Ewald,  Professor  of 
the  University  of  Gottingen.  Translated  from  the  Gennan.  8vo.  [In  the  press. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  the  THEOLOGY  of  the  CHURCH  of 

ENGLAND,  in  an  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  By  the  Rev.  T.  P. 
Boultbee,  LL.D.  New  Edition,  Fcp.  8vo.  price  65. 

FUNDAMENTALS  ;  or,  Bases  of  Belief  concerning  MAN  and  GOD : 
a  Handbook  of  Mental,  Moral,  and  Religious  Philosophy.  By  the  Rev.  T. 
Griffith,  M.A.  8vo.  price  105.  Gd. 

SERMONS  for  the  TIMES  preached  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  and 
elsewhere.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Griffith,  M.A.  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s. 
Crown  8vo.  65. 

PRAYERS  for  the  FAMILY  and  for  PRIVATE  USE,  selected 

from  the  COLLECTION  of  the  late  BARON  BUNSEN,  and  Translated  by 
Catherine  Winkworth.  Fcp.  Svo.  price  35.  Gd. 

An  EXPOSITION  of  the  39  ARTICLES,  Historical  and  Doctrinal. 

By  E.  Harold  Browne,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Ninth  Edit.  8vo.  I65. 

The  LIFE  and  EPISTLES  of  ST.  PAUL.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
Conybeare,  M.A.,  and  the  Very  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson,  D.D.  Dean  of  Chester  : — 
Library  Edition,  with  all  the  Original  Illustrations,  Maps,  Landscapes  on 
Steel,  Woodcuts,  &c.  2  vols.  4to.  485. 

Intermediate  Edition,  with  a  Selection  of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts. 

2  vols.  square  crown  8vo.  215. 

Student’s  Edition,  i-evised  and  condensed,  with  46  Illustrations  and  Maps. 

1  vol.  cro  wn  8vo.  price  95. 

The  VOYAGE  and  SHIPWRECK  of  ST  PAUL  ;  with  Dissertations 
on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  St.  Luke  and  the  Ships  and  Navigation  of  the 
Ancients.  By  James  Smith,  F.R.S.  Third  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  IO5.  Gd. 

COMMENTARY  on  the  EPISTLE  to  the  ROMANS.  By  the  Rev. 

W.  A.  O’Conor,  B. A.  Rector  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude,  Manchester.  Crown 
8vo.  pi-ice  35.  Gd. 

The  EPISTLE  to  the  HEBREWS ;  with  Analytical  Introduction  and 

Notes.  By  the  Rev.  W.  A.  O’Conor,  B.A.  Crown  8vo.  price  45.  6<2. 

ST.  MARK’S  GOSPEL;  Greek  Text,  with  English  Vocabulary.  Edited 

the  Rev.  J.  T.  White,  D.D.  Oxon.  32mo.  15.  Gd. 
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ST.  JOHN’S  GOSPEL;  Greek  Text,  with  English  Vocabulary.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  J.  T.  White,  D.D.  Oxon.  32mo.  [Just  ready. 

A  CRITICAL  and  GRAMMATICAL  COMMENTARY  on  ST.  PAUL’S 

Epistles.  By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  8vo. 

Galatians,  Fourth  Edition,  85.  6d. 

Ephesians,  Fourth  Edition,  8s.  6d. 

Pastoral  Epistles,  Fourth  Edition,  10s.  6d. 

Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Philemon,  Third  Edition,  10s.  6d. 
Thessalonians,  Third  Edition,  7s.  6d. 

HISTORICAL  LECTURES  on  the  LIFE  of  OUR  LORD.  By 

C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  Fifth  Edition.  8vo.  125. 

EVIDENCE  of  the  TRUTH  of  the  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION  derived 

from  the  Literal  Fulfilment  of  Prophecy.  By  Alexander  Keith,  D.D.  37th 
Edition,  with  numerous  Plates,  in  square  8vo.  125.  Gd. ;  also  the  39th  Edition,  in 
post  8vo.  with  5  Plates,  65. 

The  HISTORY  and  LITERATURE  of  the  ISRAELITES,  according 

to  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Apocrypha.  By  C.  De  Rothschild  and  A.  De 
Rothschild.  Second  Edition,  revised.  2  vols.  post  Svo.  with  Two  Maps, 
price  125.  6d.  Abridged  Edition,  in  1  vol.  fcp.  Svo.  price  35.  Gd. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  the  STUDY  of  the  NEW  TESTAMENT, 

Critical,  Exegetical,  and  Theological.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Davidson,  D.D.  LL.D. 
2  vols.  8vo.  305. 

HISTORY  of  ISRAEL.  By  H.  Ewald,  Prof,  of  the  Univ.  of  Gottin¬ 
gen.  Translated  by  J.  E.  Carpenter,  M.A.,  with  a  Preface  by  Russell  Mar- 
tine  au,  M.A.  5  vols.  Svo.  03s. 

The  TREASURY  of  BIBLE  KNOWLEDGE  ;  being  a  Dictionary  of  the 
Books,  Persons,  Places,  Events,  and  other  matters  of  which  mention  is  made  in 
Holy  Scripture.  By  Rev.  J.  Ayre,  M.A.  With  Maps,  16  Plates,  and  numerous 
Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  65.  cloth,  or  105.  neatly  bound  in  calf. 

LECTURES  on  the  PENTATEUCH  and  the  MOABITE  STONE; 

with  Appendices  on  the  Elohistic  Narrative,  the  Original  Story  of  the  Exodus, 
and  the  Pre-Christian  Cross.  By  the  Right  Rev.  J.  W.  Colenso,  D.D.  Bishop 
of  Natal.  8vo.  125. 

The  PENTATEUCH  and  BOOK  of  JOSHUA  CRITICALLY  EXAMINED. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  J.  W.  Colenso,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Natal.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

AUTHORITY  and  CONSCIENCE;  a  Free  Debate  on  the  Tendency  of 
Dogmatic  Theology  and  on  the  Characteristics  of  Faith.  Edited  by  Conway 
Morel.  Post8vo.  7s.  6d. 

A  VIEW  of  the  SCRIPTURE  REVELATIONS  CONCERNING  a 

FUTURE  STATE.  By  Richard  Whately,  D.D.  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
Ninth  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo.  5s. 

TEXTS  and  THOUGHTS  for  CHRISTIAN  MINISTERS.  By  J. 

Harding,  D.D.  late  Bishop  of  Bombay.  [In  the  press. 

THOUGHTS  for  the  AGE.  By  Elizabeth  M.  Sewell,  Author  of 
‘  Amy  Herbert,’  Ac.  New  Edition,  revised.  Fcp.  8vo,  price  55. 

Passing  Thoughts  on  Religion.  By  Miss  Sewell.  Fcp.  Svo.  3 s  6d. 

Self-Examination  before  Confirmation.  By  Miss  Sewell.  32mo. 
price  15.  6d. 
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Headings  for  a  Month  Preparatory  to  Confirmation,  from  Writers 

of  the  Early  and  English  Church.  By  Miss  Sewell.  Fcp.  4 s. 

Headings  for  Every  Day  in  Lent,  compiled  from  the  Writings  of 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor.  By  Miss  Sewell.  Fcp.  5s. 

Preparation  for  the  Holy  Communion  ;  the  Devotions  chiefly  from 

the  Works  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  By  Miss  Sewell.  32mo.  3s. 

THOUGHTS  for  the  HOLY  WEEK  for  Young  Persons.  By  Miss 

Sewell.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  2s. 

PRINCIPLES  of  EDUCATION  Drawn  from  Nature  and  Eevelation, 

and  applied  to  Female  Education  in  the  Upper  Classes.  By  Miss  Sewell. 
2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  12s.  Gd. 

LYEA  GEKMANTCA,  translated  from  the  German  by  Miss  C.  Wink- 
worth.  First  Series,  Hymns  for  the  Sundays  and  Chief  Festivals.  Second 
Series,  the  Christian  Life.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  3s.  6d.  each  Series. 

SPIEXTUAL  SONGS  for  the  SUNDAYS  and  HOLIDAYS  through¬ 

out  the  Year.  By  J.  S.  B.  Monsell,  LL.D.  Fcp.  8vo.  4s.  Gd. 

ENDEAVOUES  after  the  CHRISTIAN  LIFE :  Discourses.  By  the 

Rev.  J.  Martineau,  LL.D.  Fifth  Edition,  carefully  revised.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

HYMNS  of  PEAISE  and  PEAYEE,  collected  and  edited  by  the  Rev. 

J.  Martineau,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  Gd. 

WHATELY’S  INTRODUCTORY  LESSONS  on  the  CHRISTIAN 

Evidences.  18mo.  Gd. 

BISHOP  JEREMY  TAYLOR’S  ENTIRE  WORKS.  With  Life  by 
Bishop  Heber.  Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Eden.  Complete  in 
Ten  Volumes,  8vo.  cloth,  price  £5.  5s. 


Travels ,  Voyages ,  &c. 

MEETING  the  SUN ;  a  Journey  all  round  the  World  through  Egypt, 
China,  Japan,  and  California.  By  William  Simpson,  F.R.G.S.  With  48  Helio¬ 
types  and  Wood  Engravings  from  Drawings  by  the  Author.  Medium  8vo.  24s. 

The  ATLANTIC  to  the  PACIFIC ;  What  to  see,  and  How  to  see  it. 

By  John  Erastus  Lester,  M.A.  Map,  Plan,  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

SLAVE-CATCHING  in  the  INDIAN  OCEAN.  By  Capt.  Colomb, 
R.N.  With  a  Map  and  Illustrations.  8vo.  21s. 

UNTRODDEN  PEAKS  and  UNFREQUENTED  VALLEYS;  a  Mid¬ 
summer  Ramble  among  the  Dolomites.  By  Amelia  B.  Edwards.  With  a 
Map  and  27  Wood  Engravings.  Medium  8vo.  21s. 

The  DOLOMITE  MOUNTAINS;  Excursions  through  Tyrol,  Carinthia, 
Carniola,  and  Friuli,  1861-1863.  By  J.  Gilbert  and  G.  C.  Churchill,  F.R.G.S. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Square  crown  8vo.  21s. 

CADORE;  or,  TITIAN’S  COUNTRY.  By  Josiah  Gilbert,  one  of 

the  Authors  of  the  ‘  Dolomite  Mountains.’  With  Map,  Facsimile,  and  40  Illus¬ 
trations.  Imperial  8vo.  31s.  Gd. 
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HOURS  of  EXEECISE  in  the  ALPS.  By  John  Tyndall.  LL.D. 

D.C.L.  F.R.S.  Third  Edition,  with  7  Woodcuts  by  E.  Whymper.  Crown  Svo. 
price  12^.  Gd. 

The  ALPINE  CLUB  MAP  of  SWITZERLAND  and  the  ADJACENT 

COUNTRIES,  on  the  Scale  of  Four  Miles  to  the  Inch  ;  from  Schaffbausen  on 
.  the  North  to  Milan  on  the  South,  and  from  the  Ortler  Group  on  the  East  to 
Geneva  on  the  West.  Constructed  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the 
Alpine  Club,  and  edited  by  R.  C.  Nichols,  F.S.A.  F.R.G.S.  In  Four  Sheets. 

[Nearly  ready. 

MAP  of  the  CHAIN  of  MONT  BLANC,  from  an  Actual  Surrey  in 
1863-1864.  By  Adams-Reilly,  F.R.G.S.  M.A.C.  Published  under  the  Au¬ 
thority  of  the  Alpine  Club.  In  Chromolithography  on  extra  stout  drawing- 
paper  28in.  x  17in.  price  10s.  or  mounted  on  canvas  in  a  folding  case,  125.  6 d. 

TEAVELS  in  the  CENTEAL  CAUCASUS  and  BASHAN.  Including 

Visits  to  Ararat  and  Tabreez  and  Ascents  of  Kazbek  and  Elbruz.  By  D.  W. 
Fresiifield.  Square  crown  Svo.  with  Maps,  &c.  185. 

PAU  and  the  PYEENEES.  By  Count  Henry  Russell,  Member  of 
the  Alpine  Club,  &c.  With  2  Maps.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 

HOW  to  SEE  NORWAY.  By  Captain  J.  R.  Campbell.  With  Map 

and  5  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  Svo.  price  5s. 

MY  WIFE  and  I  in  QUEENSLAND  ;  Eight  Years’  Experience  in 
the  Colony,  with  some  account  of  Polynesian  Labour.  By  Charles  H.  Eden. 
With  Map  and  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo.  price  95.  . 

RAMBLES,  by  Patricius  Walker.  Reprinted  from  Fraser's  Magazine , 
with  a  Vignette  of  the  Queen’s  Bower  in  the  New  Forest.  Crown  8vo.  105.  Gd. 

The  CRUISE  of  HER  MAJESTY’S  SHIP,  the  CURACOA,  AMONG 

the  SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDS  in  1865.  By  Julius  Brenchley,  Esq.  M.A. 
F.R.G.S.  With  Chart,  43  Coloured  Plates  ard  numerous  other  Illustrations. 
Imperial  8vo.  price  425. 

GUIDE  to  the  PYRENEES,  for  the  use  of  Mountaineers.  By 

Charles  Packe.  With  Map  and  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  75.  Gd. 

The  ALPINE  GUIDE.  By  John  Ball,  M.R.I.A.  late  President  of 
the  Alpine  Club.  3  vols.  post  8vo.  Thoroughly  Revised  Editions,  with  Maps 
and  Illustrations: — I.  Western  Alps,  Gs.  Gd.  II.  Central  Alps,  Is.  Gd.  III. 
Eastern  Alps,  105.  Gd. 

Introduction  on  Alpine  Travelling  in  General,  and  on  the  Geology 

<  of  the  Alps,  price  1 5.  Each  of  the  Three  Volumes  or  Parts  of  the  Alpine  Guide 
may  be  had  with  this  Introduction  prefixed,  price  I5.  extra. 

VISITS  to  REMARKABLE  PLACES:  Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and 

Stones  Illustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in  English  History  and  Poetry.  By 
William  Howitt.  2  vols.  square  crown  Svo.  with  Woodcuts,  25s. 

The  RURAL  LIFE  of  ENGLAND.  By  the  same  Author.  With 

Woodcuts  by  Bewick  and  Williams.  Medium  8vo.  125.  Gd. 


Works  of  Fiction . 

ELENA ;  an  Italian  Tale.  By  L.  N.  Comyn,  Author  of  ‘  Atherstone 
Priory.’  2  vols.  post  8vo.  145. 
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LADY  WILLOUGHBY’S  DIARY,  1635—1663;  Charles  the  First,  the 
Protectorate,  and  the  Restoration.  Reproduced  in  the  Style  ot  the  Period  to 
which  the  Diary  relates.  Crown  8vo.  price  7s.  (id. 

POPULAR  ROMANCES  of  the  MIDDLE  AGES.  By  George  W. 
Cox,  M.A.,  Author  of  the  ‘Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations  ’  Ac.  and  Eustace 
Hinton  Jones.  Crown  8vo.  price  10s.  6d. 

TALES  of  the  TEUTONIC  LANDS;  a  Sequel  to  ‘  Popular  Romances 

of  the  Middle  Ages.’  By  the  same  Authors.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  Od. 

The  FOLK-LORE  of  ROME,  collected  by  Word  of  Mouth  from  the 

People.  By  R.  H.  Busk,  Author  of  1  Patranas,’  &c.  Crown  8vo.  PH.  Gd. 


The  BURGOMASTER’S  FAMILY;  or,  Weal  and  Woe  in  a  Little 
World.  By  Christine  Muller,  Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  Sir  John  Shaw 
Lefhvre.  P.R.S.  Crown  8vo.  price  (is. 

NOVELS  and  TALES.  By  the  Right  Hon.  B.  Disraeli,  M.P. 
Cabinet  Edition,  complete  in  Ten  Volumes,  crown  8vo.  price  £3. 


Lothair,  6s. 
CONINGSBY,  65. 

Sybil,  6s. 
Tancred,  6s. 
Venecia,  6s. 


Henrietta  Temple,  6s. 
Contakini  Fleming,  Ac.  6s. 
Alroy,  Ixion,  Ac.  6s. 

The  Young  Duke,  Ac.  Gs. 
Vivian  Grey,  6s. 


The  MODERN  NOVELIST’S  LIBRARY.  Each  Work,  in  crown  8vo. 

complete  in  a  Single  Volume  : — 

Atherstone  Priory,  2s.  boards  ;  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Melville's  Gladiators,  2s  boards ;  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

- Good  for  Nothing,  2s.  boards  ;  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

- Holmby  House,  2s.  boards ;  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

- Interpreter,  2s.  boards  ;  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

- Ivate  Coventry,  2s.  boards  ;  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

- Queen’s  Maries,  2s.  boards  ;  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

- Digby  Grand,  2s.  boards  ;  2s.  Od.  cloth. 

- General  Bounce,  2s.  boards  ;  2s.  od.  cloth. 

Trollope’s  Warden,  Is.  6d.  boards  ;  2s.  cloth. 

- Barchester  Towers,  2s.  boards  ;  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Bramley-Moore's  Six  Sisters  of  the  Valleys,  2s.  boards ;  2s.  6d.  cloth. 


CABINET  EDITION  of  STORIES  and  TALES  by  Miss  Sewell:— 


Amy  Herbert,  2s.  6d. 
Gertrude,  2s.  6d. 

The  Earl’s  Daughter,  2s.  6d. 
Experience  of  Life,  2s.  Gd. 
Cleve  Hall,*2s.  6d. 


Ivors,  2s.  Gd. 

Katharine  Ashton,  2s.  6d. 
Margaret  Pekcival,  3s.  Od. 
Laneton  Parsonage,  3s.  6d. 
Ursula,  3s.  6d. 


CYLLENE ;  or,  the  Fall  of  Paganism.  By  Henry  Sneyd,  M.A. 
University  College,  Oxford.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  price  14s. 

BECKER’S  GALLUS;  or,  Homan  Scenes  of  the  Time  of  Augustus  : 
with  Notes  and  Excursuses.  New  Edition.  Post  Svo.  7s.  Od. 

BECKER’S  CHARICLES;  a  Tale  illustrative  of  Private  Life  among  the 

Ancient  Greeks  :  with  Notes  and  Excursuses.  New  Edition.  Post  Svo.  7.v.  Gd. 


TALES  of  ANCIENT  GREECE.  By.  George  W.  Cox,  M.A.  late 
Scholar  of  Trin.  Coll.  Oxon.  Crown  8vo.  price  6s.  6d. 


Poetry  and 


The  Drama. 


FAUST:  a  Dramatic  Poem.  By 

Prose,  with  Notes,  by  A.  Hayward. 


Goethe.  Translated  into  English 
Eighth  Edition.  Ecp.  Svo.  price  3s. 
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BALLADS  and  LYRICS  of  OLD  FRANCE;  with  other  Poems.  By 

A.  Lang,  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  Square  fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 

MOORE’S  IRISH  MELODIES,  Maclise’s  Edition,  with  161  Steel  Plates 

from  Original  Drawings.  Super-royal  8vo.  31s.  Gd. 

Miniature  Edition  of  Moore’s  Irish  Melodies,  with  Maclise’s  De¬ 

signs  (as  above)  reduced  in  Lithography.  Imp.  lGrno.  10s.  6d. 

MOORE’S  LALLA  R00KH.  Tenniel’s  Edition,  with  68  Wood 

Engravings  from  Original  Drawings  and  other  Illustrations.  Fcp.  4to.  21s. 

SOUTHEY’S  POETICAL  WORKS,  with  the  Author’s  last  Corrections 

and  copyright  Additions.  Medium  8vo.  with  Portrait  and  Vignette,  14s. 

LAYS  of  ANCIENT  ROME  ;  with  IVRY  and  the  ARMADA.  By  the 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Macaulay.  16mo.  3s.  Gd. 

Lord  Macaulay’s  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  With  90  Illustrations  on 

Wood,  from  the  Antique,  from  Drawings  by  G.  Scharp.  Fcp.  4to.  21s. 

Miniature  Edition  of  Lord  Macaulay’s  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome, 

with  the  Illustrations  (as  above)  reduced  in  Lithography.  Imp.  16mo.  10s.  Gd. 

GOLDSMITH’S  POETICAL  WORKS,  with  Wood  Engravings  from 

Designs  by  Members  of  the  Etching-Club.  Imp.  16mo.  7s.  Gd. 

The  JENEID  of  VIRGIL  Translated  into  English  Verse.  By  John 

Conington,  M.A.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  9s. 

The  ODES  and  EPODES  of  HORACE  ;  a  Metrical  Translation  into 
English,  with  Introduction  and  Commentaries.  By  Lord  Lytton.  With  Latin 
Text.  New  Edition.  Post  8vo.  price  10s.  Gd. 

HORATII  OPERA.  Library  Edition,  with  Marginal  References  and 

English  Notes.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Yonge.  Svo.  21s. 

The  LYCIDAS  and  EPITAPHIUM  DAMONIS  of  MILTON.  Edited, 

with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  C.  S.  Jerram.  M.A.  Trin.  Coll.  Oxford  ;  in¬ 
cluding  a  Reprint  of  the  rare  Latin  Version  by  W.  Hogg,  1694.  [In  the  pi-ess. 

BOWDLER’S  FAMILY  SHAKSPEARE,  cheaper  Genuine  Editions. 
Medium  Svo.  large  type,  with  36  Woodcuts,  price  14s.  Cabinet  Edition,  with 
the  same  Illustrations,  6  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  price  21s. 

POEMS.  By  Jean  Ingelow.  2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  10s. 

First  Series,  containing  ‘  Divided,’  ‘  The  Star’s  Monument,’  Ac.  Sixteenth 
Thousand.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 

Second  Series,  ‘  A  Story  of  Doom,’  ‘  Gladys  and  her  Island,’  Ac.  Fifth 
Thousand.  Fcp.  Svo.  price  5s. 

POEMS  by  Jean  Ingelow.  First  Series,  with  nearly  100  Illustrations, 
engraved  on  Wood  by  Dalziel  Brothers.  Fcp.  4to.  21s. 


Rural  Sports ,  &c. 

The  DEAD  SHOT;  or,  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide:  a  Treatise  on 
the  Use  of  the  Gun,  Dog-breaking,  Pigeon-shooting,  Ac.  By  Marksman. 
Revised  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo.  with  Plates,  5s. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  RURAL  SPORTS ;  a  complete  Account,  Histo¬ 
rical,  Practical,  and  Descriptive,  of  Hunting,  Shooting,  Fishing,  Racing, 
and  all  other  Rural  and  Athletic  Sports  and  Pastimes.  By  D.  P.  Blaine. 
With  above  600  Woodcuts  (20  from  Designs  by  John  Leech).  8vo.  21s. 

The  FLY-FISHER’S  ENTOMOLOGY.  By  Alfred  Ronalds.  With 
coloured  Representations  of  the  Natural  and  Artificial  Insect.  Sixth  Edition, 
with  20  coloured  Plates.  8vo.  14s. 

A  BOOK  on  ANGLING ;  a  complete  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Angling 
in  every  branch.  By  Francis  Francis.  New  Edition,  with  Portrait  and  15 
other  Plates,  plain  and  coloured.  Post  8vo.  15s. 

V/ILCOCKS’S  SEA-FISHERMAN  ;  comprising  the  Chief  Methods  of 
Hook  and  Line  Fishing  in  the  British  and  other  Seas,  a  Glance  at  Nets,  and 
Remarks  on  Boats  and  Boating.  Second  Edition,  with  80  "Woodcuts.  Post  8vo. 
12s.  6d. 

HORSES  and  STABLES.  By  Colonel  E.  Eitzwygram,  XV.  the  King’s 
Hussars.  With  Twenty-four  Plates  of  Illustrations,  containing  very  numerous 
Figures  engraved  on  Wood.  8vo.  15s. 

The  HORSE’S  FOOT,  and  HOW  to  KEEP  it  SOUND.  By  W. 

Miles,  Esq.  Ninth  Edition,  with  Illustrations.  Imperial  8vo.  12s.  6c/. 

A  PLAIN  TREATISE  on  HORSE-SHOEING.  By  the  same  Author. 

Sixth  Edition.  Post  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  2s.  6d. 

STABLES  and  STABLE-FITTINGS.  By  the  same.  Imp.  8vo.  with 

13  Plates,  15s. 

REMARKS  on  HORSES’  TEETH,  addressed  to  Purchasers.  By  the 

same.  Post  Svo.  Is.  6 d. 

A  TREATISE  on  HORSE-SHOEING  and  LAMENESS.  By  Joseph 
Gajigee,  Veterinary  Surgeon.  8vo.  with  55  Woodcuts,  price  15s. 

The  HORSE:  with  a  Treatise  on  Draught.  By  William  Youatt. 
New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  12s.  6d. 

The  DOG.  By  the  same  Author.  Svo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  6s. 

The  DOG  in  HEALTH  and  DISEASE.  By  Stonehenge.  With  7 
Wood  Engravings.  Square  crown  8vo.  7s.  6 d. 

The  GREYHOUND.  By  Stonehenge.  Revised  Edition,  with  24 
Portraits  of  Greyhounds.  Square  crown  Svo.  10s.  6t/. 

The  SETTER :  with  Notices  of  the  most  Eminent  Breeds  now  Extant. 
Instructions  how  to  Breed,  Rear,  and  Break,  Dog  Shows,  Field  Trials,  and 
General  Management,  &c.  By  E.  Laverack.  Crown  4  to.  with  2  plates,  7s.  6d. 

The  OX ;  his  Diseases  and  their  Treatment:  with  an  Essay  on  Parturi¬ 
tion  in  the  Cow.  By  J.  R.  Dobson.  Crown  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  7s.  M. 


Works  of  Utility  and  General  Information. 

The  THEORY  and  PRACTICE  of  BANKING.  By  H.  D.  Macleod, 
M.A.  Barrister-at-Law.  Second  Edition,  entirely  remodelled.  2  vols.  8vo.  30s. 
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A  DICTIONARY,  Practical,  Theoretical,  and  Historical,  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Commercial  Navigation.  By  J.  R.  M'Cullocii.  New  and  thoroughly 
revised  Edition.  Svo.  price  (135.  cloth,  or  70,}.  half-bd.  in  russia. 

The  CABINET  LAWYER ;  a  Popular  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England, 

Civil,  Criminal,  and  Constitutional :  intended  for  Practical  Use  and  General 
Information.  Twenty-fourth  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo.  price  9,}. 

A  PROFITABLE  BOOK  UPON  DOMESTIC  LAW  ;  Essays  for  English 
Women  and  Law  Students.  By  Perkins,  Junior,  M.A.  Barrister-at-Law.  Post 
8vo.  10.?.  G d. 

BLACKSTONE  ECONOMISED,  a  Compendium  of  the  Laws  of 

England  to  the  Present  time,  in  Four  Books,  each  embracing  the  Legal  Principles 
and  Practical  Information  contained  in  their  respective  volumes  of  Blackstone, 
supplemented  by  Subsequent  Statutory  Enactments,  Important  Legal  Decisions, 
&c.  By  D.  M.  Aird,  Barrister-at-Law.  Second  Edition.  Post  8vo.  Is.  Gd. 

PEWTNER’S  COMPREHENSIVE  SPECIFIER;  a  Guide  to  the 
Practical  Specification  of  every  kind  of  Building- Artificers’  Work,  with  Forms 
of  Conditions  and  Agreements.  Edited  by  W.  Young.  Crown  Svo.  65. 

COLLIERIES  and  COLLIERS  ;  a  Handbook  of  the  Law  and  Leading 
Cases  relating  thereto.  By  J.  C.  Fowler,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister. 
Third  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6 d. 

The  MATERNAL  MANAGEMENT  of  CHILDREN  in  HEALTH  and 

Disease.  By  Thomas  Bull,  M.D.  Fcp.  5s. 

HINTS  to  MOTHERS  on  the  MANAGEMENT  of  their  HEALTH 

during  the  Period  of  Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Room.  By  the  late 
Thomas  Bull,  M.D.  Fcp.  5s. 

The  THEORY  of  the  MODERN  SCIENTIFIC  GAME  of  WHIST. 

By  William  Pole,  F.R.S.  Fifth  Edition,  enlarged.  Fcp.  Svo.  2s.  Gd. 

CHESS  OPENINGS.  By  F.  W.  Longman,  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
Second  Edition  revised.  Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  Gd. 

THREE  HUNDRED  ORIGINAL  CHESS  PROBLEMS  and  STUDIES. 

By  James  Pierce,  M.A.  and  W.  T.  Pierce.  With  numerous  Diagrams.  Square 
fcp.  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  BREWING  ;  with  Formula?  for  Public 

Brewers,  and  Instructions  for  Private  Families.  By  W.  Black.  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

MODERN  COOKERY  for  PRIVATE  FAMILIES,  reduced  to  a  System 

of  Easy  Practice  in  a  Series  of  carefully-tested  Receipts.  By  Eliza  Acton. 
Newly  revised  and  enlarged  ;  with  8  Plates  and  150  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  Svo.  6s. 

WILLICH’S  POPULAR  TABLES,  for  ascertaining,  according  to  the 

Carlisle  Table  of  Mortality,  the  value  of  Lifehold,  Leasehold,  and  Church  Pro¬ 
perty,  Renewal  Fines,  Reversions,  Ac.  Re-edited  by  M.  Marriott. Post  Svo.  10s. 

MAUNDER’S  TREASURY  of  KNOWLEDGE  and  LIBRARY  of 

Reference ;  comprising  an  English  Diction  ary  and  Grammar,  Universal  Gazetteer, 
Classical  Dictionary,  Chi-onology,  Law  Dictionary,  a  synopsis  of  the  Peerage 
useful  Tables,  Ac.  Revised  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo.  6$.  cloth,  or  10,}.  calf. 


INDEX 


ACTON’S  Modern  Cookery . \ . 

Aird’s  Blaclcstone  Economised . 

Alpine  Club  Map  of  Switzerland  . 

Alpine  Guide  (The)  . 

Ai.thaus’  Medical  Electricity  . 

Amos’s  Jurisprudence . 

_ Primer  of  the  Constitution  . 

Anderson’s  Strength  of  Materials . 

Armstrong’s  Organic  Chemistry . 

Arnold’s  Manual  of  English  Literature  ... 

Arnould’S  Life  of  Denman  . 

Atherstone  Priory  . 

Authority  and  Conscience . 

Autumn  Holidays  of  a  Country  Parson . 

Ayre’s  Treasury  of  Bible  Knowledge  . 

Bacon’s  Essays,  by  Whately  . 

- Life  and  Letters,  by  Sped  ding . 

- Works,  edited  by  Speeding  . 

Bain’s  Logic,  Deductive  and  Inductive . 

- Mental  and  Moral  Science  . 

- on  the  Senses  and  Intellect  . 

Ball’s  Alpine  Guide  . 

Bayldon’s  Rents  and  Tillages  . 

Becker’S  Charicles  and  Gallus . 

Benfey’S  Sanskrit  Dictionary  . 

Black’s  Treatise  on  Brewing . 

Blackley’s  German-English  Dictionary... 

Blaine’s  Rural  Sports . 

Bloxam's  Metals  . 

Boase  &  Courtney’s  Bibliotheca  Cornu- 

biensis  . 

Boultbee  on  39  Articles  . 

Bourne’s  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine  . 

- Handbook  of  Steam  Engine  . 

_ Improvements  in  the  Steam 

Engine . 

- Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine  ... 

Bowdler’s  Family  Shakspeare  . 

Bbamley-Moore’s  Six  Sisters  of  the 

Valleys . 

Brande’S  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera¬ 
ture,  and  Art . 

Bray's  Manual  of  Anthropology  . 

- Philosophy  of  Necessity . 

- on  Force . 

Brenchley’s  Cruise  of  H.M.S.  Curacoa  ... 

Brinkley’s  Astronomy . 

Browne’s  Exposition  of  the  39  Articles . 

Brunel’s  Life  of  Brunel  . 

Buckle’s  History  of  Civilization  . 

-  Miscellaneous  Writings . 

Bull’s  Hints  to  Mothers  . 

- Maternal  Management  of  Children 

Bunsen’s  Prayers  . 

Burgomaster’s  Family  (The)  . 

Burke’s  Rise  of  Great  Families . 

- Vicissitudes  of  F amilies . 

Burton’s  Christian  Church . . 

Busk’s  Folk-Lore  of  Rome  . 


Cabinet  Lawyer  .  28 

Campbell’s  Norway  .  24 

CATES’S  Biographical  Dictionary  .  5 
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